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The General Assembly of 1889 received 
an overture from the influential and con 
servative Presbytery of Philadelphia calling 
for a consideration of the question of con 
The re 
a committee was appointed 
>the next General Assembly on 
the advisability of the proposed action. 
This committee consisted of the Rev. Drs. 
Wartield, Niceolls, and MeCook, and elders 
Perkins and Van Norden. It reported to 
the General Assembly of 1890 that the office 
(1) ** appears” to have been in the Apostolic 
and subapostolie Church; (2) has always 
found sanction in (some of) the Reformed 
(3) is revived in other 
churches holding to the Presbyterian 
tem, and (4) is demanded because of the 
practical needs of Christian work. It ree- 
ommended an overture to the presbyterices 
(which was sent down) as follows: ‘* Shall 
the following sections be added to the Form 
of Government—viz. : (1) in chap. Vi., 28CO 
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intimating that such a step would meet a 
** decided practical demand.’’ In the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1801 the latter question 
came up, as the Presbytery of Nuncie (In- 
diana) asked General Assembly ** to appoint 
a committee to report on the advisability of 
prescribing work for an order of trained 
deaconesses.’ The committee to which 
this overture was referred deemed that the 
time was not yet ripe, and recommended 


no action. In the same assembly the an- 


swers to the overture of the preceding \s- 
sembly were canvassed, and appeared to in- 
dicate a decidedly muddled condition of the 
mind of the Church. 
considered and 
reached the only conclusion warranted — 
‘The overture is defeated in both its 
amendments.” 


The committee which 
tabulated the answers 


Difficulty was caused, how- 
ever, by many presbyteries separating the 
parts of the overture and voting on each 
proposed amendment separately as a dis- 
tinct overture. The results were as follows 
(Minutes of General Assembly, new series, 
vol. xiv., p. 136): , 


Affirmative on both amendments 53 
Negative vs ” sdiees .. 84 
Negative on the first and affirmative on the 
second.... Ay) 
Affirmative on the first ind negative on the 
second 2 


No action on the first and aftirmative on the 


second ; Kies 6 
Formal vote of no action........... eee 3 
eg . See 9 

Total number of presbyteries........ 216 


The comment of the committee appointed 
to canvass the replies was : ** It is quite ob- 
vious that the vote furnishes no sufticient 
means of determining the mature judgment 
of the Church. If the two amendments 
constituted one overture, and if the vote 
should have been upon this as a whole, the 
overture is clearly defeated, there being 
only fifty-three votes in its favor. If, how- 
ever, presbyteries were at liberty to make a 
choice between voting on it as a whole. and 
voting upon its two amendments separately, 
then the first amendment is lost and the 
second carried. . . . It is hazardous 
to aflirm that the Church has deliberately 
rejected the whole overture or leliberate:y 
endorsed the second amendment. : 
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The vote seems clearly to indicate a desire 
for the second amendment, or rather. if we 
are to attach any importance to the opinions 
which accompany the votes in many in- 
stances, seems to make it manifest that 
women clothed with office are desired as 
helpers in religious work. . . .” (Min- 
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utes of General Assembly, vol. xiv., pp. 
136-137.) 

From the foregoing it is clear that no 
decisive answer was returned to the over- 
ture. It is equally evident that what we 
may call the bill for the constitution (or 
reconstitution) of the office of deaconess 
was handicapped by the rider—the first 
amendment proposed—to the effect that 
‘* women also served the Apostolical Church 
The judgment of the 
Church appears to have been that that state- 
ment rests upon too precarious a basis to be 
allowed in the Form of Government. An 
alysis of the vote upon the overture points 
to the conclusion that the revival of the 
office is favored by it majority of the pres- 
byteries. At any rate, there is so little as- 
surance upon the subject, and yet so wide- 
spread a desire for the office manifested, 
that, notwithstanding the number of arti- 
cles which have appeared, there seems yet 
to be room for a discussion of the matter, 
especially in view of the overture which 
comes down to the presbyteries from the 
General Assembly of L&??. 

We must not forget, however, to discrimi- 
nate between two notions of the female 
diaconate—the congregational and the com- 
munal. The one removes in no way the 
deaconess from her home and local church 
relations—simply clothes her with official 
authority while engaged in works of mercy. 
The other approaches the idea of a sister- 
hood. It puts the deaconess midway be- 
tween the trained nurse and the sister of 
merey. While making no reflection on the 
establishment of the female diaconate as in 
the Kaiserswerth institution in Germany 
and in the Protestant Episcopal and Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches in the United 
States, we believe that the congregational 
diaconate is the only one that the Presbyte- 
rian Church is prepared to establish ; and 
it is the one which alone can, at least as 
yet, work in harmony both with the polity 
and the practical life of that body. 

Those who argue for the constitution, or 
revival, of this office must use one or more 
of three lines of argument: the biblical or 
exegetical, the historical, and what, for lack 
of a better name, we may call the exigencial. 

I. The exegetical argument has as its 
principal basis Rom. xvi. 1, 2. The argu- 
ment from this passage rests properly not 
merely on the use of the word dtdxovor, 
which might be generic and not mean speci- 
fically ‘** deaconess ;” but is founded upon 
the use of that word in the closest connec- 
tion with ~j: éexAnotas, and also upon the 
implication of official business in which 
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Phebe was engaged and the reference to the 
siccor given to Paul and to many. 

It will readily be granted that dtakovog 
means, etymologically, servant; but the 
claim is that in this passage not less than 
in 1 Tim. ili. 8, 10, 12, the word is techni- 
cal and refers to an office. That just as the 
word 3erreona etymologically means a dip- 
ping, but came to denominate a rite, so 
J Kavos had become the ferminus fechnicus 
of an order in the Church. As the word is 
of common gender, no argument lies against 
the technical meaning in the passage under 
consideration. So far as etymology and 
usage go, there is nothing against the ap- 
plication of the word in this sense to a 
woman. If, then, on other grounds the 
word seems to be used in the official sense, 
a clear gain is made. It is to be noted that 
the versions give weight to the contention 
we are making. The Vulgate translates 
wvoav, ete., by “* que est tu ministerio 
The Arabie favors the transla- 
tion ** deaconess,” and the early Syriac gives 
nothing against it, being a close translation 
of the original. We remark, however, that 
Castelli’s lexicon gives the technical mean- 
ing in the Syriac and points out that the 
word which translates deicovery is the title 
which deacons and deaconesses afterward 
bore. Serving as an index to the meaning 
of the Vulgate tn ministerio is the well- 
known letter of Pliny, referring to the 
‘*due ancille que minist-e dicebantur.” 
Evidently, as Dr. Warfield bas pointed out,* 
the term which ministre translated had 
become the name of an office, and the exact- 
ness of the correspondence to OtaKkovog is 
very noticeable. In view of this and of the 
clearly technical meaning in 1 Tim. iil. 8, 
ete., evidently in ministerio ecclesie must 
be rendered ‘‘in the diaconate of the 
church.” If the point be made that the 
Vulgate but reflected the practice of the 
Church three centuries later, the reply is 
that'Pliny’s letter dates about A.p. 112, and 
that its peculiar phraseology, showing a 
terminology already current, and not the 
usage of the later Church, is our guide to 
the interpretation of the passage. 

But the limitation of the argument to the 
word dtavovev does not bring out the full 
strength of the biblical warrant for the 
office. Were it not for the setting of the 
word, it might mean ‘‘ servant” here ; but 
we submit that the moment one gets hold 
of the fact that Phebe was a servant of the 
Church, an official relation is the only one 
which satisfies the conditions. We have 
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many instances in the New Testament of 
the employment of deckeveg with evr, 
youd xetorod, avrov, and the like ; but in 
this case alone is tig éKKAnotag joined as 
the limiting genitive. In most other cases 
the relation does not admit the translation 
**deacon ;” this one really permits no 
other ; for that one should be, as was Phebe, 
a servant of achurch, and yet not in official 
relations with it, seems all but paradoxical. 
As a further hint of the official relations 
she sustained. we find Paul referring tosome 
business in prosecuting which she might 
need the help of the Church at Rome. For 
note that this letter is to the ‘* saints 
oc that be in Rome.” It is hardly 
likely that St. Paul, writing to a local 
chureh, would charge it to give assistance 
in business of a private nature. 

We have referred to Rom. xvi. as the 
passage on which reliance is to be placed as 
warrant for the office. To the mind of the 
writer 1 Tim. iii. 11 is hardly less conelu- 
sive, though with much diflidence does he 
venture to differ from Dr. Warfield ;* but 
for a discussion of this point the reader is 
referred to the exhaustive article by Dr. 
MeGill in the Preshyterian Review, vol. i., 
pp. 274-275. The erudite author of that 
article there discussed other pas ages which 
he considered bore on the question ; but 
we believe that, while the exegesis he gave 
best elucidates the passages, the bulwark of 
authority, the plainest warrant for the order, 
must rest on the two passages to which we 
have referred, if not indeed on Rom. xvi. 
1, 2 alone. 

Those who deny the force of the biblical 
argument, who can see in the passages re- 
ferred to no warrant for the office, cannot 
so easily parry the thrust of 

I]. The historical argument. If they 
grant the validity and fact of diocesan epis- 
copacy as developed from the local éatonozos, 
they must also grant the early existence of 
the female diaconate. We have already re- 
ferred to the letter of Pliny in which he 
speaks of aclass of handmaidens who were 
known by the name ‘* ministre,” a word 
which exactly translates deanovog. This 
testimony from a man whose reputation as 
an exact and scientific observer stands all 
but unrivalled among the ancients, and who 
is in the passage quoted reporting the re- 
sults of personal investigation, is of the 
greatest weight in determining the exist- 
ence of the order in the immediately sub- 
apostolic Church. No matter what may be 
the results of investigation as to the iden- 


* Presbyterian Keview, X., 283. 


tity of the vidua and the (later) d:anovioga, 
ihe conclusion is irresistible that Pliny 
spoke of deaconesses. ; 

It is singular that the only clear testimony 
we have to the existence of this order in the 
second century should come from a heathen. 
References to the vidua abound between 
1.b. 100 and a.p, 225, but the canons 
which show that the deaconesses were elected 
from the viduw suggest an early identity. 
Indeed, Epiphanius expressly says that dea- 
conesses were Called yrjpag ; but we can find 
no indisputable reference to the order in 
Christian literature during that time. for 
the pseudo-Ignatian letter to the Anti- 
ochians, where Occurs the phrase (chap. 
xil.) tac év yore dStaxeveusg, cannot be 
placed earlier than the latter part of the 
thirdcentury. As Dr. Wartield has pointed 
out, the literature extant indicates that the 
vidua overshadowed, or rather crowded out, 
in the second century, the deaconess, and 
that the latter office was ** recreated’ in the 
third century. In the light of this it is 
doubtful whether Grapte (Ilermae Pastor, 
l., ii. 1, 4) was a deaconess or a vidua. 
Certainly she was an official. It is note- 
worthy that Lightfoot rejects in the passage 
of the Iynatian letter to the church at 
Smyrna (chap. xi. tag mapliveve tag 
Aeyouévas yrpas) the interpretation that as- 
sumes, from the use of tapHévevs, that the 
vidua and deaconess were identical. The 
famous passage in Lucian proves nothing in 
rey ird to the otlice we are considering. 
Even Clement of Alexandria (7. A.p. 200), 
enumerating the orders (*‘ chosen persons”’) 
of the Church, names priests, bishops, dea- 
cons, and widows. 

But from that time on the references are 
numerous ; and the character of these ailu- 
sions is not such as presuppose a newly 
established office. Many of them bear the 
complexion of advice having clearly the ob- 


ject of preventing or correcting abuses aris- 
ing in a long-existing institution. Such, 
for instance, are those found in the first six 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions (com- 
posed ¢. A.D. 280). See, for instance, ii. 
25, OT, SS: i. 7. where the widows are 
subject to the deaconesses ; ili. 15: vi. 17, 
where the deaconess is to be a virgin, or, at 


least, a widow who has had but one ht 


1S- 


band. ‘The passages vill. 17, 19, 20 are to 
i 


be referred to a much later date. There 
ure likewise found in the historians inci- 
dontal references the 
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clude the supposition that thev are inter. 
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% theory. 
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Eec. Hist., viii. 9, 23, 24; ix. 23; and 
Theodoret, xiv. Similarly we have the life 
of a deaconess written by Gregory of Nyssa 
(d. A.D. 395), while Epiphanius Ry aks of 
them exceeding often (¢.4., Expos. Fidei, 
xxi.; Har., Ixxix. 4). If we look at the 
records of the councils, the oftice stares out 
at us from the canons: such councils, for 
instance, as the Nicene, the fourth of Car- 
thage (A.D. 409] 7]), that of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), and the Trullan ef a.p. 602. 
No less certain is the evidence from the 
Novella of Justinian. 

The office was abolished in the French 
Synods of Orange (A.p. 441) and Epaon 
(a.bp. 517). It gradually died out in the 
West, but survived in the East until the 
twelfth century, where from the customs 
which hedged about the women and almost 
necessitated its continuance it naturally 
lingered longest. 

Krom this necessarily brief review, which 
only hints at the large number of passages 
we have left out of sight, some idea can be 
gained of the assurance which is warranted 
as we assert the historicity of the female 
diaconate. With the deaconess in Rom. 
xvi. 1, 2, the passage in Pliny, the identity 
of the vidua and deaconess positively as 
serted by Epiphanius, the regulations in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (the early portions), 
and the canons of the councils, the chain 
of evidence is fairly comple te. We are not 
concerned here with the causes which led 
to the lapse of the office. We are dealing 
with its existence, not with its desuetude : 
and we have not the space to more than 
mention that for a long time deaconesses 
stood among the clergy. 

Notwithstanding the strength of their 
case, advocates of the restoration of the 
female diaconate do not place their entire 
reliance upon either of the arguments sum- 
marized above. These arguments are 
merely preliminary to the real reason for 
the revival of the office. They but antici- 
pate the objection which some would inter- 
pose that the office is an innovation, are 
preliminary to the sounding of the true 
motif of the movement. 

If it be shown that many of the best ex- 
egetes with good reason hold to the exist 
ence in the Apostolic Church of an order of 
deaconesses ; that in the subapostolic age 
these deaconesses were undoubtedly active, 
and that the third century sees them well 
established to last in the West till the sixth 
century and in the East till the twelfth— 
then, surely, no a@ priori reason can lie 
against the revival of the order providing 
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circumstances favor, or, 
such revival. 
have called 

III. The exigencial argument. 
comes from three sources. 

{. THe Cutren wants the deaconess, 
to supplement the force of workers it as an 
organization has now engaged. Just as the 
Chureh in other than parochial departments 
of labor has found women a force : as, for 
nstance, the mission boards, which would 
have their labors in many most 
promising fields were the women’s boards 
to cease their operations, have come to feel 
the necessity of woman’s aid ; in like man- 
ner, our Church is fast coming to the belief 
that if the female diaconate be established, 
ere many years the organization will wonder 
how it ever existed without the auxiliary 
force. The competency of woman is no 
longer questioned. Her ability needs no 
longer be put to the test. In many depart- 
ments of secular labor she has prospered, 


still more, demand 
This last and weightiest we 


The eall 


to clos » 


often against persistent, even bitter, Oppo- 
sition Her suceess in the field now offer- 
ing is not doubtful. The need for her as 
sistance can be brought before the mind by 
the question, ** Can, or do, the deacons ac 
all that ought to be done of the 
work whieh, according to Presbyterian rule 
and practice, pertains to the diaconate 7” 
With but few exceptions the men who serve 
“Us deacons ure 


complish 


business men who can give 
only a modicum of their time to the duties 
of their office. 

Of course in this we are lodging no com- 
plaint against them. We are simply calling 
attention to the fact that by the competition 
of trade in the Western world they are 
necessariiv more than ever absorbed in the 
eares Which competition In if in- 
On the other hand, our civilization 
gives to women much greater opportunities 
for work outside the home than any former 
age permitted to them. The Church de- 
mands, therefore, that the women whose 
time can be given come to the aid of the 
men, whose leisure for church work is so 
contracted. 

Further than this, the Chureh has em- 
ployment for its women as officera, even 
though it be coneeded that the deacons do 
all the work which they may do, all that 
comes before them. How few are the pas- 
tors of a few vears’ service who cannot re- 
eall cases of distress which deacons could 
not reach, of which they might not even be 
Just as in the early Church 
deaconesses were required to assist at the 
buptism and even in the indoctrination of 


business 
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women, that the proprieties might be ob- 
served, so in these latter days there are 


deeds to be done, contingencies to be met 
which cannot be entrusted to the deacons. 
Instances of misfortune might be adduced 
where trouble which could not be confided 
toa man weighed down almost to the grave 
those to whom it Yet had there 
been an order of deaconesses, the cause of 
the distress could have been revealed and 
calamity averted by the help which would 
surely have come. 


Cume, 


Moreover, the Chureh is extending, not 
contracting nor confining itself to its pres- 
ent area of activity. ‘Therefore, since it 
has within itself the laborers who are fitted 
by nature’s own hand the work thus 
within reach, it demands permission to en- 
gage in this work, to cultivate to the far- 
thest limit with the willing hands at its 
service the fields which wait to be tilled. 

In eleemosynary labors woman has dem- 
onstrated her ability. Since the State has 
discovered how valuable are woman’s ser- 
vices as commissioners of charities, the 
Chureh has learned a lesson, and asks leave 
to employ the energies of devoted Christian 
women, 

LB. The petition of the Church is see- 
onded by those whose needs are to be filled, 
by what we may eall the constituency of 
the deaconesses. If the Church is anxious 
to relieve those within its borders who cry 
for succor, no less do the necessitous them 
selves require a help that can so easily be 
offered. Especially in our large cities, which 
are more and more becoming the centres of 
a population, a large proportion of which is 
indigent and distressed ; from which the 
wealthy are more and more retiring as their 
palaces are flanked by warehouses or by the 
tenement-houses of the poor; where great 
wealth, in selfish enjoyment, blinks at the 
needs of the poor or relieves its conscience 
by alms which, being impersonal, serve but 
to intensify class pride and widen the gulf 
between the ** classes and the masses ;”’ the 
needs of these same *‘ masses,’’ unministered 
to by loving care, cry out like 


for 


“ Sweet Cresar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths,” 


for personal contact with a charity which 
‘‘is kind,’’ for an interest that is individ- 
ual, for the gracious ministrations tendered 
by woman’s gentle hands. Dr. MeGill 
concisely voiced this ery when he said :* 
** Without a full diaconate, male and female, 


* Presbyterian Review, 1., 289. 





identified in form as we ax wn fact with 
the Church at home, we can hardly hope to 
retain our poor, born within our F ale, and 
much less gather from the world its down 
trodden millions, who languish for good 
Samaritans to come on their wav: and 
wanting the poor, we shall want a full 
church, and be without a full representation 
of Christ Himself with us alwavs.”’ 

This, however, is rot all of the case. It 
is not to be supposed that Christian women 


ire idle. They have already entered with 
rest and discretion into every department 
of church work. “ Never was there a time 


when they were so abundant in their min- 
istries.”” They have not waited to be made 
officers of the Church before proving their 
fitness, have not waited unbusied until the 
prestige of official standing should enable 
them to exercise their talents with prospects 
of success, 

Conat quently, not the feeblest and, to the 
just, not the least forcible argument is 

(. The demand which their abundant 
fruitfulness makes for the bestowal of offi- 
cial authority. We must not be misunder- 
stood here. It must not be imagined that 
these unselfish workers are asking recog- 
nition. They are not standing at the street 
corners or on the housetops preclaiming their 
deeds ; but it is those very deeds, unobtru 
sively done, that patient bearing of others’ 
burdens in secret lifted from Veury shoul 
ders, which is now making itself heard. 
There is no flourish of trumpets heralding 
the approach of an army of women coming 
to carry by storm the Assembly’s stronghold 
and compel from it an unwilling and grudg- 
ing permission to work in the Church’s 
official garb. Hardly a single woman has 
been heard on the subject. The voices 
which have been raised have been those of 
men who were forced by admiration of what 
the women have accomplished, and by in- 
sight into what they can do to ask that the 
Chureh, in justice to them, as well as to 
itself, recruit its officials from those who 
already bear no small part of the heat and 
burden of the day. What the women have 
done and are doing forces the question 
whether the Church is not impoverishing its 
treasury, weakening its influence, and wast- 
ing much of its material, by hesitating to 
‘identify in form as well as in fact” with 
its official workers an able, proficient, reso- 
lute, and consecrated body of deaconesses 
such as would be subject and would respond 
to Immediate call. Therefore reconstitute 
the order. The opportunities are large, 
the force to improve them is at hand, the 
result will not be doubtful. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY AS A THEO- 
LOGIAN.* 


BY PROFESSOR W. SANDAY, D.D. 
From The Contemporary Review (Londot September, 1802 


SoMETIMES one hears a rumbling of thun- 
der in the distance without leaving one’s 
daily tasks or sallving forth to watch the 
storm. That has been mv case In re gard 
to the controversies in which for the, lust 
five or six years Professor Huxley has held 
the lists aguinst all comers. ‘The Nine- 
teenth Century did not come in my way, 
and I thought that I could form a fair guess 
as to the course things were taking, and 
that I could afford to wait until it was pos 
sible to read the articles in connected se- 
quence, The opportunity has now been 
given for this by the reprint of the Essays 
in rt handsome and convenient form.+ 

The theologian who takes up a book of 
Professor Huxley’s will, of course, do so 
with somewhat mixed feelings. He must 
be prepared for hard hitting, which he 
knows will fall mainly upon his side of the 
question. But if he can put up with this, 
he may expect to find no little compensation 
in the terse and trenchant formulating of 
points which will be a real help to him in 
his own thinking. 

How far will the present volume meet 
these expectations ? To some extent I 
think it will meet them, but on the whole 
I confess that I find it disappointing. To 
say that it is Professor Huxley's is to say 
that it is trenchant; no one can complain 
of any deficiency in this respect. To say 
that it is Professor Huxley's is also to say 
that it must contain some good formulating 
of points. But, perhaps, it is due to the 
form in which the articles first appeared 
that there is a good deal of diffuseness and 
repetition. The whole might with advan- 
tage have been compressed into just half 
the space. But, apart from this, it seems 
to bring out into more prominence than I 
had anticipated some of the limitations of 
the author’s mind and methods. 

Looking at the book as a sign of the 
times, there are some ways at least in which 
it may give us cause for congratulation. 
One aspect of it in particular is highly satis- 
factory. It would seem as if the long-stand- 
ing feud between theology and science was 
at last practically ended. It is at least at 


* * Essays upon some Controverted Questions."” By Thomas 
H. Haxley, F.R.S. London : Macmillan & Co. 1892 

+ It ought, perhaps, to be explained that I have thought it 
better to confine myself vo Professor Huxley's volume, and 
that I have not read the papers which he criticised or which 
were written in reply to him, except the concluding chap 
ter of “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 
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an end generally and in the abstract, though 
of course individual men of science and in- 
dividual theologians may still fall foul of 
each other on occasion. The €8S8ay entitled 
**An Episcopal Trilogy’’ is now tive years 
old, and it marked at the time the striking 
contrast brought about in the course of a 
quarter of a century. That Professor Hux- 
ley should have nothing but compliments to 
exchange with three representatives of the 
neh aching at a meeting of 
the British Association was evidently a sur- 
rise to him. It is only justice to add that 
ie meets the bishops as frankly as they 
meet him. We may take it, 1 think, that 
the concordat has been signed and 
Certainly tl 


episcopal bye pre 


sealed. 
i@ last five vears have shown no 
disposition to disturb it. 

But if tl 


\is is so, may we not put aside, 
as really 


out of date, not a few denuncia- 
tory pages which have no longer any ob- 
ject 2 ** The eleric,” we are told, ** asserts 
that it is morally wrong not to believe cer- 
tain propositions, whatever the results of a 
strict scientific inve stigution of the evidence 
of these propositions. He tells us that * re- 
ligious error is, in itself, of an immoral 
nature’ (p. 453). The quotation is from 
Dr. Newman’s essay on ** Development.” 
But I doubt whether Dr. Newman himself 
would h wri 


have t 
his old age. 


itten quite the same words in 
In any case, I should greatly 
doubt whether many could be found to echo 
them now. May we not consider all this 
past and done and spare ourselves 
anv further heartburnings on the subject ? 
I would further, and = ask 
whether it would not be possible to bring 
about something of a similar modus vivendi 


with, 


fo a step 
! 


with the Agnostics ¥ Professor Huxley 
gives us an interesting account of the orfgin 
of the term, which he himself invented. 


One is glad to see that the editor of the 
New English Dictionary was aware of this. 
He refers to a letter of Mr. R. H. Hutton’s, 
but now we have it from the author him- 


self : 


“When I reached intellectual maturity and be 


gan to ask myself whether 1 was an atheist, a 
theist, or a pantheist ; a materialist or an idealist ; 
a Christian or a free-thinker; I found that the 
more | learned or retlected the less ready was the 
answer! ; So I took thought, and invented 
what I conceived to be the appropriate title of 
‘Agnostic.’ It came into my head as suggestively 


antithetic to the ‘Gnostic’ of Church history, 
who professed to kuow so much about the very 
things about which I was ignorant. oe 
my great satisfaction the term took, and when the 
Spectator had stood godfather to it, any suspicion 
in the minds of respectable people that a knowl- 
edge of its parentage might have awakened was, 
of course, completely lulled’? (pp. 354-356). 
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The term Agnosticism is Professor Iux- 
ley’s choice to describe his own opinions ; 
and he has drawn up a list of other terms, 
all but the last of which (‘* free-thinker’’) 
he expressly repudiates. One of the essays 
(No. V.) is a direct reply to a writer who 
had charged him with materialism. I was 
quite prepared for this, because I remember 
with equal pleasure and gratitude reading 
many years ago the article on ‘* Descartes” 
in ** Lay Sermons and Addresses,’ in which 
Professor Huxley laid down his own creed 
on that point. ‘To one who is no professed 
philosopher that article has done duty for 
much philosophy ever since. The 
sciousness of this makes me feel a certain 
sense of sympathy with all this side of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s opinions ; so much so that 
I am tempted to think that a very little 
more might bring us into harmony.  Per- 
haps I ought not to speak for others, be- 
cause Ido not know how far my own no- 
tions on these points might find acceptance, 
but at least the gap does not seem great 
which separates them from the position 
taken up by Professor Huxley. Ilere, for 
instance, is the way in which objections 
often brought, or supposed to be brought, 
from natural science are disposed of : 


con- 


** Every one of the speculative difficulties which 
beset Kant’s three problems—the existence of a 
Deity, the freedom of the will, and immortality 
existed ages before anything that can be called 
physical science, and would continue to exist if 
modern physical science were swept away. All 
that physical science has done has been to make, 
as it were, visible and tangible some difficulties 
that formerly were more hard of apprehension’’ 
(p. 229). 

And then this proposition is expanded in 
more detail : 


“The student of Nature, who starts from the 
axiom of the universality of the law of causation, 
cannot refuse to admit an eternal existence ; if he 
admits the conservation of energy, he cannot deny 
the existence of an eternal energy ; if he admits 
the existence of immaterial phenomena in the form 
of consciousness, he must admit the possibility, at 
any rate, of an eternal series of such phenom 
cha, . . 

‘*So with respect to immortality. As physical 
science states this problem, it seems to stand thus : 
Is there any means of knowing whether the series 
of states of consciousness, which has been casually 
associated for threescore years and ten with the 
arrangement and movements of immeasurable 
millions of successively different material mole 

can be continued in like association with 
some substance which has not the properties of 
matter and force? As Kant said, on a like occa 
sion, ‘If anybody can answer that question, he is 
just the man I] want tosee. . . .’ 

‘Lastly, with respect to the old riddle of the 
freedom of the will. In the only sense in which 
the word freedom is intelligible to me—that ix to 
say, the absence of any restraint upon doing what 


cules, 
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one likes within certain limits—physical science 
certainly gives no more ground for doubting it 
than the common sense of mankind does. And if 
physical science, in strengthening our belief in the 
universality of causation and abolishing chance as 
au absurdity, leads to the conclusions of determina 
tion, it does no more than follow the track of con 
sistent and logical thinkers in philosophy and the 
ology, before it existed or was thought of (p 
230 

So far, good But I confess that I should 
like to carry the discussion on these points 
a little further, on premisses with which 
I know that Professor Huxley would agree. 

All sure knowledge is knowledge of states 
of consciousness and nothing more. The 
moment we step outside those states of con- 
sciousness und begin to assign a cause to 
them, we pass into the region of hypothesis 
or assumption. The first effort of thought 
is to distinguish between ‘* self” and ** not- 
self’ ; but neither of the * self’’ nor of the 
‘* not-self” have we any true knowledge ; 
we do not even know that they exist, much 
less how they exist or what thev are. We 
might as well call the one z and the other y 
us give them the names we do. And if this 
holds good for a process of thought which 
seems so ¢lementary, much more must it 
hold good for others which are more remote. 
When we call things about us and give them 
names, as Adam is described as doing, what 
we really name is only the states of our own 
consciousness, not the things themselves. 
Judged by the standard of strict logic, the 
world which we inhabit is a world of visions, 
of phantasms, of hypothetical existences, 
and hypothetical relations. All thought and 
all the objects of thought are at bottom 
pure hypothesis. Its validity is only rela- 
tive. The propositions which we call true 
are not true in themselves. When we call 
them ‘‘ true,” all that we mean is that to 
assume them gives unity and harmony to 
the operations of the thinking mind. 

The belief that we can trust our memory, 
that one state of consciousness is like an- 
other preceding state of consciousness, that 
the Ego is a centre of permanence, that 
Nature is uniform, and that what has hap- 
pened to-day will also happen to-morrow— 
ull these beliefs stand upon the same foot- 
ing. They are ‘* working hypotheses,’’ as- 
sumptions which enable us to think cohe- 
rently ; we cannot say more, 

The different assumptions no doubt vary 
in the degree to which they are necessary 
to the process of thinking. Some are abso- 
lutely indispensable and underlie the whole 
fabric of mental construction: others ex- 
tend only to part of that fabric. Still they, 
too, contribute something to the whole. 


They are stepping-stones by the help of 
which we cross the morass and join one 
path to another. 

We do not say that the belief in God pos- 
sesses quite the highest degree of necessity. 
It is possible to get on without it. But we 
do say that it possesses a high degree ; that 
in certain departments—and those by no 
means recondite departments—of specula- 
tion and practice, we get on far better with 
it. In the lives of numbers of perséns it 
bears a very large part. And it has borne 
so large a part, so far back in the world’s 
history, that consequences from it have 
been established among the mental habits 
of the race in such a way as to be almost 
ineradicable. Men act on the belief in God 
without knowing it ; and the action of logic 
is so slow that it might be subtracted for 
some time without its loss being felt. 

All this does not amount to proof that 
the belief in God is a valid belief—a belief, 
that is, which ought to be entertained. 
The proof of this may best take the form of 
a concrete example. But as one of Profes- 
sor Huxley's essays, to which I hope to come 
shortly, gives just such an example, I will 
leave the prosecution of this argument for 
the present. 

I must, however, before returning to it, 
say just a word on the subject of free will. 
I would ask leave here to supplement the 
remarks which have been quoted above by 
a sentence from the earlier essay on ** Des- 
cartes” : 

*“When they [the Materialists] go further than 
I think they are entitled to do—when they intr 
duce Calvinism into science, and declare that man 
is nothing but a machine, I do not see any particu 
lar harm in their doctrines, so long as they admit 
that which is a matter of experimental fuct 
namely, that it ts a machine capable of adjusting 
itself within certain limits.* * 

The italics are mine. The concession 
seems to me an important one, though I 
confess that I do not exactly see how it is 
to be reconciled with one of the dicta in 
the later volume : 

“ The essence of that which is improperly called 
the free-will doctrine is that occasionally, at any 
rate, buman volition is self-caused—that is to say, 
not caused at all; for to cause onesclf, one must 
have anteceded oneself—which is, to say the least 
of it, difficult to imagine’’ (p. 231). 


Is not the older phrase about the ma- 
chine ** adjusting itself’’ open to precisely 
the samecriticism? fas the writer changed 
his mind between the two books’ I sus- 
pect that it is not that, but only the old 
story, which is quite as true of free will as 


* “Lay Sermons, &c.,° p. 372 f 
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it is of nature, that when expelled at one 
door it comes in at another. 

I, too, am something of an Agnostic. 
And the ground on which I am most in- 
clined to take refuge in Agnosticism is just 
this of free will. It passes my comprehen- 
sion to know how the will can be free. I 
cannot find any flaw in Professor Huxley’s 
reasoning on this head. I shrink myself 
from using such a phrase as ‘* uncaused 
volition.” ‘To me, too, it conveys no intel- 
ligible meaning. 

But for all that the will mast be free. If 
the wording of the proposition be disputed, 
Il am not prepared to contend for it. Let 
it be called z, for want of anything better. 
But, by whatever name it is called and 
however it is defined, and, when defined, 
however it is justified, there is something 
by virtue of which man is a responsible 
being—treated as such by his fellow-men, 
and liable (we may suppose) to be treated 
as such by other Beings, if there are any. 
That is the main point, which neither Pro- 
fessor Huxley nor any one else can over- 
throw. We must in the end come back to 
the conclusion stated a century and a half 
ago by Bishop Butler : 

‘And therefore, though it were admitted that 
this opinion of necessity were speculatively true, 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were 
false, so far as our experience reaches— that is, to 
the whole of our present life For the constitution 
of the present world, and the condition in which 
we ate placed, is as if we were free. And it may 
perhaps justly be concluded, that since the whole 
process of action through every step of it, sus- 
deliberation, inclining one way, determin- 
ing, and at last doing as we determine, is as if we 


pense, 


were free, therefore we are so’’ (‘‘ Analogy,”’ Part 
1. chap. vi 
Observe the good Bishop’s wise reserve. 


** It may perhaps jastly be concluded,’’ is 
all that he will say. The opinion of free 
will does not rise above a hypothesis. it 
exists only for the ** practical reason.” But 
in the sphere of the practical reason, and as 
a hypothesis, it is as necessary as the law of 
causation itself. In other words, it is as 
binding upon man as if it were absolute 
truth. 


The essays in this volume fall into three 
main groups, which, however, have a ten- 
dency to run into each other. There is 
one group on Agnosticism in the abstract ; 
another group on the Cosmogony of Genesis 
aud the Deluge ; a third, the principal sub- 
ject of which is the miracle of the Gadarene 
demoniac. On the first of these groups 
the second I do not propose 
On its leading topic it seems to 


I have spoken ; 
to touch. 
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me that exactly the right thing was said by 
Dr. Driver in an article in the Erpositor 
for January 1886, and I would rather refer 
to that article than attempt any fresh dis- 


cussion of my own. The subject is one 
which is, I think, by this time pretty well 
understood. 

Somewhat outside the three groups is an 
essay entitled *‘ The Evolution of Theol- 
ogy.”’ This essay is described as ‘* an an- 
thropological study,” and it is explained 
that in it ** theology is regarded as a natu- 
ral product of the operations of the human 
mind under the conditions of its existence, 
just as any other branch of science, or the 
arts of architecture, or music, or painting 
are such products” (p. 132). Practically, 
the essay is a sketch of the history of relig- 
ious ideas in Israel, with a detailed state- 
ment of parallels furnished by savage relig- 
ions for some prominent features in the 
Books of Samuel. By way of appendix, 
some four pages (pp. 203-207) are devoted 
to an outline of the course of Christian his- 
tory down to the present time. ‘The centre 
of gravity, however, is thrown mainly on to 
the earlier period. For this, as is natural, 
recourse is had to critical authorities, and 
an imposing list of these is given in the 
notes on pp. 137, 189 But Iam afraid it 
is too evident that in these historical in- 
quiries the Professor is off his proper ground, 
and he is betrayed into some very loose writ- 
ing, in which all sorts of incongruous ideas 
are mixed up together. A conspicuous in- 
stance is given in the last of the two notes 
referred to. We are not, of course, sur- 
prised that the account of the Exodus and 
of the wanderings in the wilderness of Sinai 
is rejected. In support of this position ref- 
erence is made to, the works of Reuss and 
Wellhausen, and especially to Stade’s 
** Geschichte des Volkes Israel.”” The next 
eight pages are devoted to speculations as 
to the way in which either Moses himself, 
or the later representations of his history, 
may have borrowed prominent features in 
the religion from Egypt. Naturally one 
supposes that there is some connection be- 
tween these views and those of the eminent 
critics whose names had just been men- 
tioned as general authorities for the whole 
subject. I do not happen to have Reuss 
by me, but both Wellhausen and Stade are 
directly opposed to the theory which would 
explain the Mosaic religion by Egyptian in- 
fluences. Wellhausen writes thus : 


‘* Moses gave no new idea of God to his people. 
The question whence he derived it therefore need 
not be raised. It could not possibly be worse an- 
swered, however, than by a reference to his rela- 
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tions with the priestly caste of Egypt and their 
wisdom It is not to be believed that an Egy ptian 
deity could inspire the Hebrews of Goshen with 
courage for the struggle against the Egyptians, or 
that an abstraction of esoteric speculation could 
become the national deity of Isracl.’"* 

(Compare this especially with p. 194 of the 
essay.) Stade is equally emphatic : 

People, especially Egyptologists, have often 
amused themselves by the supposition that Moses 
carried over to Israel elements of Egyptian theol 
Oxy Phis supposition is devoid of all real founda 
tion (jeden realen Hinterqrundes baar). One could 
not tell what the ancient Hebrews should have 
borrowed from the ancient Egyptians What has 
been alleged to be so borrowed is in part altogether 
alien (roa Haus aus fremd) to the ancient religion 
of Israel, and « nly was deve loped in it by des recs, 
and that, too, spontaneously, and in part is of no 


importan e init spredt es tnthr keine Rolle) + 


[It would be easy to confirm this judg- 
ment from other leading authorities.{ 
There is, in fact, a strong set of critical au- 
thorities in the opposite direction to that 
which Professor Huxley has followed. 

(ioing back to the substance of the essay, 
I do not wish to dispute the analogies which 
are produced—e.g., to the witch of Endor, 
the use of teraphim, ephod, &c. One who 
approaches the subject as Professor Huxley 
does was sure to lay stress on these. But 
did they constitute the whole or the really 
characteristic part of the religion of Israel 
in that age? Let it be remembered that 
we are speaking of the ** evolution of theol- 
ogy,” and that the state of things at any 
given time must have its antecedents. We 
descend the stream from two to three cen- 
turies, and what do we find ? Professor 
Huxley shall speak for us : 

““ All the more remarkable therefore is the ex 
traordinary change which is to be noted in the 
eighth century B.c. The student who is familiar 
with the theology implied, or expressed, in the 
Books of Judges and Samuel and the First Book 
of Kings, finds himself in a new world of thought, 
in the fall tide of a great reformation when he 
reads Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jere 
miah’’ (p. 198). 

It is true that the prophets put forward 
some new ideas, but the essence of their 
teaching is not new. The broad lines of 
Israel's religion were traced before it came 
down to them; there is no real break, no 
abrupt change. If the prophets assert the 
claims of morality, it is not as a new thing ; 
they only remind the people of duties which 
it is assumed that they well knew. 


But what is the source of all this? 
® “ History of Israel and Judah,’ p. 22 
+ Stade, ** Gesch. d. Voikes Israel.”’ i. 129 


+ Dillmann on Ex. xxxii. 4; Robertsor mtem- 
porery Review. 1887: and in the iin Kuenen, “ Religion of 
erael, i. 276 ff, thoagh admitting some influence from Egyp- 


Smith in Cont 








tian morals and a few details such as urim and thummim. 
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Whence did the prophets get their high and 
pure ideal ? Professor Huxley in his better 
moments is not unjust to the religion of 
Israel. Here, for instance, is some gener- 
ous testimony : 


“The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the 
poor and of the oppressed ; down to modern times, 
no State has had a constitution in which the inter 
ests of the people are so largely taken into account, 
in which the duties so much more than the privi 
leges of rulers are insisted upon, as that djiwn up 
for Israel in Deuteronomy and in Leviticus ; no 
where is the fundamental truth that the welfare 
of the State, in the long run, depends on the uy 
rightness of the citizen so strongly laid down” 


{p 52 


And here again : 


‘The Puritanism of a vigorous minority 
the Babvlionian Jews rooted out polytheism from 
all its hiding-places in the theology which they 
had inherited ; the y created the first consistent, 
naked monotheism which, so far as 
history records, appeared in the world (for Zoroas 
trianism is practically di-theism, and Buddhism 
any-theism, or no-theism); and they inseparably 
united therewith an ethical which, for its 
purity and for its efficiency as a bond of social 
life, was and is unsurpassed”’ (p. 199 f 

* Again, all that is best in the ethics of the mod 
ern world, in so far as it has not grown out of 
Greek thought or barbarian manhood, is the direct 
development of the ethics of old Israel. There is 
no code of legislation, ancient or modern, at once 
so just and so merciful, so tender to the weak and 
poor, as the Jewish law ; and if the Gospels are to 
be trusted, Jesis of Nazareth himself declared that 
he taught nothing but that which lay implicitly or 
explicitly in the religious and ethical system of his 
people” (p. 455) 


mong 
remorseless, 


code 


Of course, I perfectiy understand that 
Professor Huxley regards ail this as a nat- 
ural and spontaneous product of the proph- 
ets and of other leaders of Israel, for which 
he would give them full credit ; though it 
is perhaps worth noticing by the way that 
they themselves would bave entirely repudi- 
ated such credit. If they had put forward 
their teaching simply as their own, they 
would themselves have attached no impor- 
tance to it, and it would have made no im- 
pression. ‘They spoke throughout with the 
strong conviction that what they said was 
not their own, but that it was put into their 
mouth by a Power outside themselves. 
This conviction of theirs assumes a very rc- 
markable amount of particularity. It is 
not an isolated experience, but common 
more or less to all the prophets whose writ- 
ings have come down to us. It does not 
seem to take its rise out of mere naiveté. 
It goes along with a good deal of introspec- 
tion ; not that the prophets deliberately set 
about to analyse their own sensations, but 
quite incidentally they tell us a number of 
details about the way in which the peculiar 
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inspiration of which they were conscious 
came to them. I know that Professor 
Huxley would feel that he was able to ex- 
plain all these phenomena, and that he 
would set them down to a kind of hallucina- 
tion. From his standpoint, he cannot do 
otherwise. And these are not the only 
yhenomena which he would have to describe 
vy some such term, but a great number of 
other phenome ha belonging to the religious 
life would have practically to come under 
the same category. 

But when we have reached this point, it 
is impossible to help asking whether the 
alternative explanation is not possible— 
whether there may not after all be some 
better account of these experiences than 
mere hallucination. ‘Those who start with 
the hypothesis that there is an active Intel- 
ligence, which created and which governs 
the world, find it easy to bring all this 
group of phenomena under that hypothesis. 
And the result is at least a very great con- 
venience in thinking. Professor Huxley 
and those who go with him seem to have 
an arduous task before them. Of course 
they can cut the knot at any moment by 
saying that they do not understand, and do 
not care to understand ; but if they stop 
short of this, and once begin a scientific ex- 
planation of the phenomena, the formula 
of hallucination will doubtless carry them 
sonre way, but after a time, as the line of 
facts which have to be brought under it 
lengthens, they must surely begin to feel 
that it has a very great deal to bear. Will 
it stand the strain? No doubt the ‘ Jaw 
of parsimony” is good. We must not in- 
vent hypotheses without a cause. But, on 
the other hand, it is no less wrong to refuse 
to admit a hypothesis which really does 
serve to clear up the process of thinking. 
And this hypothesis that there is a ** living” 
God is no new one, but is rather so in- 
grained in the mind of the human race that 
it is more difficult than we imagine to get 
rid of it. Does not this go far to prove 
that the belief is a natural, and if natural 
also an indefeasible, part of the intellectual 
outfit of mankind ? 

Agnosticism, I cannot but think, is not a 
proper basis fora philosophy. It may come 
at the end of an exhaustive discussion, but 
it should not bar the way at the beginning. 
It is a last desperate remedy when all others 
have failed ; but we may well let it remain 
at the bottom of the chest until all other 
remedies have been tried and found want- 
ing. 

The more I study some parts of this vol- 
ume of essays the more I wonder that Pro- 
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fessor Huxley should have thought it worth 
his while to write them. This is especially 
the case with all that large section which 
turns round the miracle of the Gadarene 
demoniac. In regard to this, if Professor 
Huxley had thought well to give us his 
views on the pathological aspect of the ques- 
tion—if, for instance, he had discussed the 
cases quoted by Mr. Sadler* from the 
** Mental Pathology’ of Dr. Griesinget 
we should have studied what he said with 
respectful attention. But as it is he seems 
to throw away all the advantage which is 
given by his own special knowledge, and to 
descend on to ground where he is not only 
not stronger but decidedly weaker than 
many men who would be far inferior to him 
in general intellectual force. Strange to 
say, this seems to have been done quite de- 
liberately : 

‘1 believe that there is not a solitary argument 
I have used, or that I am about to use, which is 
original, or has anything to do with the faet that 
I have been chiefly occupied with natural science, 
They are all, facts and reasoning alike, cither iden 
tical with, or consequential upon, propositions 
which are to be found in the works of scholars and 
theologians of the highest repute in the only two 
countries, Holland and Germany, in which, at the 
present time, professors of theology are to be found 
whose tenure of their posts does not depend upon 
the results to which their inquiries Jead them” 
(p. 410). 

And again : 

**T have been careful to explain that the argu- 
ments which I have used in the course of this dis 
cussion are not new, that they are historical, and 
have nothing to do with what is commonly called 
science, and that they are all, to the best of my 
belief, to be found in the works of theologians of 
repute”’ (p. 468). 

It is true that there is something added 
to this. Professor Huxley has told us many 
times over, and with much emphasis, that 
he does not himself believe the demonology 
of the Gospels or the incidents in which it 
isinvolved. Perhaps this was hardly neces- 
sary. I suspect that few of his readers 
would have done him injustice on that 
score. 

There is also another point which has 
perhaps some novelty, though logically it 
seems to make much of the rest of the argu- 
ment superfluous. Professor Huxley has 
expended a good deal of space on the ques- 
tion of the date and origin of the Gospels, 
but he takes care to guard himself against 
being supposed to attach too much impor- 
tance to this. He will not admit the com- 
mon assumption that ‘* what contemporary 
witnesses say must be true, or, at least, has 


*In the Appendix to his *‘Commentary on St. Mark.” 
London, 1884. 
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always a primé fact claim to be so regard- 
ed.” He believes himself to have proved 
that ‘‘ where the miraculous is concerned, 
neither considerable intellectual ability, nor 
undoubted honesty, nor knowledge of the 
world, nor proved piety, on the part of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries, affords any 
guarantee of the objective truth of the state- 
ments, when we know that a firm belief in 
the miraculous was ingrained in their 
minds, and was the presupposition of their 
observations and reasonings’’ (p. 467). 

It will be seen that this is really a short 
and easy method. In fact, to say truth, 
the argumentation of nearly all that part of 
the volume with which I am dealing is of 
this short and easy character—far too much 
so, I cannot but think, for true science. It 
would surely have well if Professor 
Huxley more in mind a distine- 
tion of which he is aware, though he makes 
but little use of it. ‘* When a man testifies 
toa miracle, he not only states a fact, but 
he adds an interpretation of the fact. We 
may admit his evidence as to the former, 
and yet think his opinion as to the latter 
worthless’? (p. 402). Most true. But the 
distinction here so clearly laid down is con- 
stantly confused throughout the argument. 
It ought to have dictated the whole course 
of the inquiry. The first thing to be done 
was to ascertain as exactly as possible what 


been 
had kept 


were the historical facts. Not until it was 
known what the facts really were could the 
further question of their interpretation be 


approached at all torily 


But if a serious attempt was to be made 
to determine the facets, it would 


satisfac 


have to be 


upon very different lines from Professor 
Huxley's. A writer who thinks that he 
has got a short cut to truth naturally will 


not take much trouble 
methods. 
writing in 


over more circuitous 
There is the same 
the which deal with the 
New Testament as in those which deal with 
the Old. Thus, in one place we are told 
that ** there is no proof, nothing more than 
fuir presumption, that any one of the Gos- 
pels existed in the state in which we find it 
in the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
before the century, or, in other 
words, sixty or severty years after the events 
recorded. And between that time and the 
date of the oldest extant manuscripts of the 
Gospel, there is no telling what additions 
and alterations and interpolations may have 
been made’”’ (p. 341).* In another place 


loose 


yipef 
just 


@S88aVS 


second 


*In this sentence Professor Huxley forgets that the re 


es of the te 


soure xtual critic are by no means limited to MSS, 
Besides MSS., he has versions, two of which (the Latin 
and the Syriac }are probably as old as the second century, and 


two more (the 


great Egyptian versi 


ns, commonly called the 
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(p. 490 ff.) we find a general acceptance of 
a position like M. Renan’s, who began by 
placing the first two Gospels about or be- 
fore, and the third Gospel not long after, 
the year 70 A.p.: while at his latest and 
most advanced stage, he believes our second 
Gospel to have been written about the year 
76, our first Gospel about the year 85, and 
our third Gospel about the year $4. There 
is a great difference between dates like these 
and ** not before the second century. 

I do not say this because I am content 
with M. Renan’s dates. It may be true 
that our Gospels in their present form are 
not demonstrably verv much earlier. The 
ferminus ad quem of Synoptic composition 
seems to me to be fixed by our third Gos- 
pel, which in its turn is tixed by the date of 
the Acts: and as I cannot but think that 
there is still, in spite of all the hypotheses 
on the subject, a decided preponderance of 
argument for attributing that work to an 
actual companion of St. Paul, this date 
would be nearer 80 than 94 A.p.* 

But the important point is less that of 
the date of our present final redactions of 
the Gospels than the date when the great 
bulk he material which they contain was 


brouz cether. I firmly believe myself, 
and I., mvinced that future inquiries 
will only strengthen the belief, that the 


original documents worked up in our Gos- 
pels cannot be later than the decade 66-70 
A.D. Not only does it seem to me that 
this is the result to which the inquiries of 
critics, many of them above the suspicion 
of partiality, are tending, but there is also, 
I feel sure, a large reserve of detailed argu- 
ment in the background which has never as 
yet been set forth systematically, proving 
that the great mass of the Synoptic narra- 
tive must be earlier than the fall of Jeru- 
salem.+ It is only by a close and careful 


Memphitic or Thebaic), at 
while the Gothic, and p 
the Armenian nearly cot 
versions, he has also a mul 


east older than the oldest 
rhaps the Ethiopic, are 
al, with them Then, 
itude of quotations in the Fathers, 
which prove, at Jeast, the presence in their copies of the sec- 
tions quoted by them. Under the head of Fathers would be 
incladed thatremarkable work, the ** Diatessaron” of Tatian, 
o’ which very considerable remains have now been recovered 
(See these collected in a form accessible tothe English reader by 
Professor Hemphill of Dublin : ** The Diatessaron of Tatian,” 
London and Dublin, 1888.) Then, further, it must be remem- 
bered that in addition to the documents now extant, the 
critic can infer backwards to the common original of these 
documenta, on all points in which they agree Taking all 
this into consideration, it seems to me a risky process to as 
eume the existence of any interpo 
which we have actual evidence. I do not think that they are 
quite out of the question, but the period of time within which 
they can have taken place must have been very short indeed 

* IT cannot think that the alleged use of Josephus in the 
third Gospel and the Acts has been at all made good (for au 
thorities, see Holtzmaun, * Einleitung,”* p. 374, ed. 3 

+ One conspicuous »ote of time which proves that, if not 
the whole Gospel precisely as we have it, at least the docu- 
ment which is there being followed must be older than this 
date is the prediction in Matt. xxiv. 29, *‘ Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days, the sun shall be darkened,” & 


MSS... 
and 


besides the 


coeval, 


itions beyond those for 




















examination of those features of the narra- 
tive which do not raise debatable questions 
respecting doctrine or the supernatural that 
a really scientific conclusion can be arrived 
at.* 

Nothing could be further from such a 
method than Professor Huxlev’s ; he ignores 
internal indications altogether, unless we 
are to regard in this light the long excursus 
into the Church history of the second cen- 
tury of which the upshot at most appears 
to be that there were controversies in the 
Apostolic age which may be supposed likely 
to have left their mark upon the Gospels 
(p. 488). That, one would have thought, 
was a consideration which had long ago 
been estimated at its true value. It seems 
to be the old Tiibingen ** Tendenz kritik”’ 
revived. But if so, and allowing fully for 
any elements of truth there may be in that 
theory, I think it may be said to be under- 
stood that it does not materially affect the 
historical character of the Gospels. 

The fact is thet Professor Huxley has 
not even set the problem before his own 
mind with any sort of precision. Vague 
and random denunciations and denials are 
scattered about in profusion; but such 
things carry the inquirer a very little way 
in history. History demands a lighter 
touch and finer shading. Professor Huxley 
quotes, it is true, Bishop Butler’s famous 
suying about probability being the ** guide 
of life’ (p. 345), but his essays show very 
little appreciation of it. They oscillate be- 
tween the op posite poles of e mp yhatic asser- 
tion and blank rejection. To say that a 
proposition is not proved in such a way as 
to compel assent is with him (not always, 
but far too often) as much as to say that it 
is altogether fulse, and to be repudiated. 

In regard to the Gadarene demoniac, the 


Even in St. Mark xiii. 24, this “immediately’’ has been 
dropped : * But in those days, after that tribu lation, the sun 
shail be darkened a The change clearly ‘longs to the 





final redaction of the Gospel, and it will not allow even that 
redaction to be long after the fall of Jerusalem like the 
“times of the Gentiles” of Luke xxi, 24 

* Let me mention just one or two indications to which I be- 
lieve that ttention has not yet been called, and which if they do 
notexactly prove anyt h ing as to the date of the present rescen 
sion of the Gospels, } go some way to prove the fresh 
ness and accuracy the recollections which they embody. 
Ome is the repe d use throughout the Gospels of o Xpiords 
as an appellative in the sense of the Jewish Messiah (Mark 
viii. 29, xi "33; xiii. 21, xiv. 61, &c.). Evenin St. Paul 
Xproros and 6 Xpioros has become almost a proper name. How 
soon would the older and truer usage be lost when the Guspel 
travewed beyond the region in which the Messianic expecta- 
tion lived and the time at which it was «till active! Another 
striking touch of contemporaneity is the allusion to the * Hero- 
dians,”’ in Mark iii. 6, xii. 13; Matt. xxii. 16. This party 
name occurs nowhere else in literature, and has only a paralie) 
in o ta “Hpwhov dpovodrvtes (Josephus, Ant. xiv. 15, 10). The 
phrase in Josephus refers to the beginning of the reign of 
Herod in g.c. 37; and it is not likely that such a dynastic 
party can have survived jong after the death of Herod Agrip- 
ma l.ind4a.p. The delineation of Jewish parties and of the 
Messianic expectation generally would be among the land 
marks of date, as in both respects it could not fail to undergo 
a change after the catastrophe of 70 a.p 
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real case I imagine to be something of this 
kind. ‘The presence of the section in the 
first three Gospels proves that it belonged 
to the oldest stratum of Evangelical tradi- 
tion. This I think, as I have said, must in 
all its common features be at least as old 
as the seventh decade of the Christian era. 
In other words, it must have been com- 
mitted to writing within some thirty to 
forty years of the events. Does it follow 
that it must have happened precisely as it 
is described as happening? I do not think 
it does. ‘There are difficulties about it 
which Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious hypothesis 
hardly removes. ‘The actual migration of 
the demons into the swine is not a point 
which I should venture to assert with con- 
fidence. An interval of thirty to forty 
years would not be too short to preclude 
the possibility of some colouring of the 
facts by popular belief. How far this colour- 
ing may extend I do not think that we have 
the data absolutely to determine. But a 
limit appears to be put to our criticism of 
the narrative by two considerations besides 
its date. One is what I conceive to be the 
practical certainty that miracles like the 
healing of the Gadarene demoniae did ac- 
tually happen. Putting aside for the mo- 
ment the explanation of the fact, the fact 
itself is too well attested. Not only have 
we numerous express statements in the old- 
est of the Synoptic documents (Mark i. 23 
ff. = Luke iv. 33, ff.; Mark i. 34 = Matt. 
vill. 16 = Luke iv. 41; Mark i.39 = Matt. 
iv. 24; Mark iii. 11 = Luke viii. 18; 
Mark vii. 29, 30; cf. Matt. xv. 28; Mark 
ix. 17 7%. = Matt. xvii. 15 f%. = Luke is: 
39 ff.), but in addition to this we have, 
what is still better as evidence, incidental 
allusions in sayings which assume the exist- 
ence of such cases of healing (Mark iii. 22 
ff. = Matt. xii. 24 ff. Luke xi. 15 ff.; 
Matt. vii. 22, ix. 34, x. 8; Luke x. 17-20; 
Mark ix. 38 f. = Luke ix. 49f.). Further, 
if there is reason to believe that healings of 
this kind took place generally, there is 
specially good reason for believing that one 
of the instances in question took place at a 
particular spot on the east of the Sea of 
Gialilee. In two out of the three Gospels 
the scene of the miracle is described as the 
‘country of the Gerasenes” (the reading 
** Gergesenes”’ adopted by some editors in 
Luke viii. 26, 37, appears due to the influ- 
ence of Origen). In Matt. vill. 20 this is 
altered to ‘* Gadarenes.”” The probability 
seems to be that the original of all three 
Gospels had ‘* Gerasenes,”’ but that this was 
misunderstood by the compilers of our pres- 
ent Gospels, who were not familiar with the 
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locality 


moe 


and identitied ** Gerasa’’ with the 
important city of that name in 
Verwa. The tirst 


making use of a little 


sSouth- 
ern Evangelist alone, 
knowle ive, corre ted 
There 1s, 
however, an appropriate place on the shores 


of the this day called 


*Gerasenes” to ** Gadarenes.’’ 


lake which is to 
and Eusebius (** 
246 f. 
which he calls ** Gergesa 
was pointed out in his day on the shore of 
the Seaof Tiberias. ‘To these mav be added 
another mark of authenticity, is not 
\eyewv 
preserved in two Gospels (Mark v. 9 
vill, SO). It 
strange 


fe 
Ahersa ; 
“dl. Lag 
says that a plac 


Onomasticon 


irde, p. ), followed by Jerome, 


which 
without weight, the peculiar word 
Luke is less likely that this 
introduction of a Latin word 
but not impossible, in view of the 
Roman occupation of Palestine) should be 
pure invention than that it is a reminiscence 
of something that actually occurred. 

For these reasons | 


(strange, 


believe, for mv own 
part, that there is a considerable base of 
truth in the narrative, whatever we are to 
suy to the incident of the swine. A certain 
margin must be left for reasonable difference 
of opinion. But have got 
far, the question still remains as to the na- 
ture of the miracle. Does it necessarily 
imply the real existence of demons ? 


when we thus 


There 
we come toa point which it is less easy to 
determine. <A writer like Professor Huxley 
will the affirmative view offhand. 
On the opposite side, there will be others 
who will dismiss the doubt just as peremp 
torily. If I were cross-examined about it 
myself, I should speak with more hesita 
tion. Every critic will find some shots hit 
him between wind and water; and that is 
my case here. The man of science tells us 
that he can account for the phenomena of 
so-called possession. I should ask him if 
he can be so sure that he has accounted for 
all the phenomena. I should call attention 
to one of Professor Huxley’s more concilia- 
tory passages 


dismiss 


A man may be an Agnostic in the sense of ad 
mitting he has no positive Knowledge, and yet con 
sider that he has more or less probable know ledge 
for accepting any given hypothesis about the spir 
itual world. Just asa man may frankly declare 
that he has no means of knowing whether the 
planets generally are inhabited or not, and yet may 
think one of the two possible hypotheses more 
likely than the other, so he may admit that he has 
no means of Knowing anything [positively] about 
the spiritual world ; and yet may think one or 
other of the current views on the subject to some 
extent probable” (p. 466). 


] 
( 


On the whole there seems to be sufficient 
reason to believe in the existence of a per- 
sonal power of evil.* And granting the 
existence of such a power, it is to me credi- 


y chapter on this subject by a very free 
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ble that it should be concerned in the phe- 
nomena which are set down to possession. 
Of course it is possible that the Healer 
placed Himself at the point of view of the 
persons healed. But the evidence goes to 
show that He shared the main point in their 
belief Himself : and so far as He shared it 
I would share it too. 


It will have been seen that I have little 
approval to give to Professor Huxley's treat- 
ment of history. History requires a certain 
flexibility of mind, and some power of sym- 
pathising with habits of thought or feeling 
that are different from the writer’s own. 
The past needs to be regarded at least with 
equanimity. It is safe to say that the his- 
torian who is alwavs denouncing, does not 
and cannot understand. In Professor Hux- 
levy’s case, the strange thing appears to be 
that no shade of misgiving ever seems to 
cross his mind that any important elements 
can have been omitted in his judgments. 
Instead of following the excellent rule that 
nothing which has ever moved great masses 
of men whollv without 
adopts the simpler but more precarious 
principle that his own likes and dislikes are 
the measure of all things, and that anything 
in which he can see no good must 
lutely condemnable. * 

Professor Huxley has but one standpoint 
—the standpoint of the modern man of sci- 
ence. He is not only modern, but aggres- 
sively and intolerantly modern. His very 
language admits of no mean. If two nar- 
ratives differ they are ‘* hopelessly discrep- 
ant’ (p. 179 as well as p. 424); an error 
must needs be ** prodigious,” a divergence 
‘** violent,”’ a fiction ** monstrous and mis- 
chievous.”’ Rhetorical ornament is dis- 
claimed (p. 21%), and yet not only are there 
passages of repellent and glaring rhetorie 
(pp. 179, 205, 206, 312, 411, 456), but the 
whole spirit of the book is essentially rhet- 
orical, exaggerated, declamatory. 

If we wish to see Professor Huxley at his 
best we should turn to the famous lecture 
**On a Piece of Chalk,” which is a model 
of picturesque and lucid exposition. In 
his more philosophical essays, even where 
they are polemical, there is often at least 
the merit of clear and vigorous presenta- 
tion. But in the treatment of history the 
polemical interest seems to swallow up 
everything, and is peculiarly disastrous. 
It is surprising to find a leader in science so 


ean he reuson, he 


be abso- 


critic of the Gospels in * 
6 
* One of the worst examples of this occurs on p. 411, where 
a prominent movement in our own day is setigmatisced as 
rely “ an effete ] latrous sacerdotaliem." The real 
» at stake, at of historica Ss Lot a 
i matter. But thi wholly 


The Ke~nel and the Husk,” pp. 80 


coutinuity, 





THE EARLIER 


le Ile seems to be incapable 
of seeing more than a single set of causes at 
work, and 
COMIUTMLON pa v 
and superst 

I cannot 


scientific. 


bear a less 
label than that of ignorance 
tion.* 


those causes seldom 


forbear giving one example of 
a memorable incident in 
the conversion of St. 
ssor Huxley wishes to discredit 
witness, and he does it thus: 
Paul, in the 
rour of his manhood with every meansof becom 
yo acquainted, at first hand, with the evidence of 
Witnesses, not merely refused to credit them, 
it persecuted the Church of God, and made havoc 
of it . Yet this strange man, because he 
las a Vision, one day, at once, and with equally 
headiong zea sto the opposite pol of opinion. 
And he is most careful to tell us that he abstained 
no anv re-examination of the facts; *‘ Immedi 
itely TL conferred not with flesh and blood ; neither 
went Lup to Jerusalem to them which were Apos 
tles before me: but I went away into Arabia’ 
Galatians i. 16,17) Ido not presume to quarrel 
dure. If it satistied him, that 

p. 424 f.) 


the treatment of 


hn history- 
au Profe 
i as il 


r to his own showing 


‘ 


vith Paul's roc 


was his affair «ec 


Surely all this is exceedingly crude. <A 
‘f and summary sketch the Acts 
naturally represents the conversion of the 
Apostle as sudden. So it must doubtless 
have appeared to those who saw it only 
m the and so tuo many another 
called conversion must appear to those 
ho do not know the secret of it. But 
psycholog cal analysis leads us to question 
whether changes of this kind are really 
quite so sudden as they seem. The train is 
laid long before the spark is applied to it. 
Some outward circumstance brings the crisis 
to a head, but it has been preparing for 
some time in corners of the brain, of the 
working of which the man himself may be 
hardly conscious. All that elaborate self- 
criticism which we find in the Epistles, all 
that searching analysis of law and circum- 
cision and outward mechanical obedience, 
with the demonstration of their inability to 
produce a real state of righteousness—must 
we necessarily suppose this altogether sub- 
Fequent to the conversion 7? Is it not per- 
fectly legitimate to throw back some of 
these misgivings to the time before the 
journey to Damascus? Must not the zeal 
of the persecutor have constantly brought 
him into contact with Christians who alleged 
that their Master, though dead, was risen ? 
And would not each instance of this asser- 
tion make a deeper and deeper impression 
upon him? Most people, when a great 


like 


outside 5 


* Look, for ee, at the survey of Christian history on 
page 206. What could be more shallow ’ There is no at- 
tempt to discriminate between the proper developments of 
Christianity and the survival of barbarism in the backward 
races which succee Jed to the heritage of the Roman Empire ; 
and there ix eqt v little attempt to estimate the high and 
) devotion to cause of humanity which Christianity 
ertain!s 
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change comes over them, refuse to admit 
the change until they ean hold out no 
longer ; then their defences all collapse at 
once. So was it, we may well believe, with 
St. Paul When his own vision came on 
the top of so many circumstantial aflirma- 
tions, there was no help for it; he could 
only surrender at discretion. How far the 
express statements of 1 Cor. xv. 5-7 were 
based on knowledge obtained before or 
after the conversion, we have no means of 
knowing with any certainty. Bat it is 
clear enough from the deliberate and solemn 
way in which the statements are made that 
at some time of his life St. Paul did inquire 
pretty closely into them. In any case, Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s sweeping negations are not 
justified. He will say that 1, in my turn, 
have no means of verifying the hypothetical 
biography just presented. ‘True, it is hypo 
thetical. ‘The warrant for it is that the 
construction in which it results is natural 
and probable. History consists in building 
up such constructions. But if there is to 
be such a thing as history at all, a little 
more patience and a little more penetrating 
and sympathetic study must go to it than 
we have any trace of in this volume of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s. 

I do not doubt that Professor Huxley 
himself is only in part to blame. He is re- 
paying to theology the same sort of measure 
which five-and-twenty years and more ago 
theology dealt out to him. But controver- 
sial methods of this kind are happily becom- 
ing an anachronism. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF 
THE EARLIER VISIONS OF ISATAH. 


BY REV. F. TILNEY 
DARY OF WELLS 
TON. 


BASSETT, M.A., PREBEN- 
AND VICAR OF DULVER- 


From The Thinker (London), September, 1492. 


It is well known that many modern schol- 
ars consider the book that goes by the name 
of Isaiah to be the product of different pens. 
Some content themselves with dividing the 
work into two parts, making the point of 
separation at the fortieth chapter. Others 
distribute various portions to various au- 
thors. The main reason that underlies this 
theory of dismemberment is based upon the 
foregone conclusion that prediction of mi- 
nute particulars is impossible, and hence 
that the exact account given of the fall of 

Jabylon and the restoration of the Jewish 
people under Cyrus must have been written 
after those facts had become history. The 
linguistic argument to confirm this theory 
was an afterthought, and is growing to be 
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abandoned the best scholars, as no valid 
resuite tiave been obtarne 1. Internal eVi- 
dence ha wen appealed to, but the esti- 
mate of lividual minds depends so much 
upon the subjectivity of the critic, that un- 
less p e facts are enunciated we are led 
into the dreamland of fancy, rather than 
inside the vestibule of certainty and truth. 
Some very strange and unworthy mistakes 
have been made also in this branch of the 
controversy, hence the ircuments derived 


source are often nt and 


igatory 


wort “ 

But a ‘“‘ stone of stumbling” has been 
found motte path of progress the thir 
teen iter, in the ery centre of that 
portion of the work which is universally ad- 


mitted to be from the pen of Isaiah, pre 
dicts the same impending ruin of Babylon. 
It is alt st puast credence that the modern 
critics, falling against this ‘‘ rock of of- 


his 


that 


from its 


conviction 
been detached 


de ire toner 
puassare mitis have 
proper 


here it ‘ 


connection, and been 


interpolated 


later date. Such «a mode of deal- 
ing with evidence is mere trif] 


hing 


To support the suggestion that the com- 
ponent parts of this book have been subject 
| that this 
ury | 


and 
has been 


to dislocations, and transference 


of }NISSU eR is of frequence oc- 
that the 


chapters 1.-v. 


ordit 
currence, it asserted 


whole of the introduction, 
Inclusive, 


cles W h 


Is vt propheey or cluster of prophe 


ivered at 
to the 


place, ac- 


ich Isaiah received and de 
some period er his call 
prophe tic oO “nh call took 


gto chap. vi., in the vear that Uzziah 


or periods aft 
17 : 


hee, 


W hii 
cordll 
died, 


it is urged, 


The vision described in this chapter, 
first that Isaiah experl- 


} 


Was the 





enced, and therefore the preceding portion, 
though standing first In place, must be 


Pos 
gement, All 
that the 


' } 
terior in chronological arran 


} ‘ . } ; hy} ; 7 12 
tha in be said to this is case 1s 





possible, but not at all probable ; and fur 
ther, that there are grave ¢ ical reasons 
for doubting, and good grounds for reject- 
Ing, s ia theory altogether. 


Che first chapter begins 


ment Che vision of Isaiah the sen of 
Amoz, W h he saw mim.” and the second 
chapter is introduced with—** The word or 
matter sac which Isaiah sa the verb 
is the same Attention does not seem to 


hat when in 
prophetic visions this verb 
is used, it always signifies the beholding of 
»of objects or combination of circum- 
» in which cer- 
printed on the 
but there is no 
instance in the prophetic writings in which 


} 
inection with a sight 


stances which forms a sce} 


1¢ 
} 
a 





} 
In events are portraved an 
i A 


= Pp 4) } ] a 
mental eve of the beholder ; 


this verb is used in « 
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of the Divine Being. When a manifestation 
of God Himself is granted to the seer, the 
verb sy7 is found. Thus in chap. vi. 1 we 
Loess Rex mates, “DT saw the Lord,” 
and in ver. 5, ** For mine have seen 
‘es the Lorp of hosts !”’ 
prophetic portions the same rule seems to 
. the only exceptions are par 
tial, such as Exod. xxiv. 11, where it ] 
that the elders ** saw ‘3s God, and did cut 


and drink,”’ but even here in the preceding 


read, 
eves 
Even in non 
be observed 


Is Sala 


verse where the sight of the Divine Majesty 
is introduced, the verb ANT Is the one em- 
is added 


plove 1, and this is as a general de- 
scription of the vision. In 


Job xix. 27 both 
likewise used in 
xxiv. 4 and 16 do not apply, 
( the Aln hty”’ not 
s ify a sight of God, but a vision granted 
by Him of things that should be. Remem- 
bering this usage, which I to | 


words are combination ; 
Numb. 


vision of does 


g helreve to be a 
“al proof of adistinction between the 
application of Ile- 
brew ( it will follow 
that the first revelations made to the prophet 
concerned the sins and ing the 
nation, the impending judg- 
ments, the after restoration and prosperity 
of the people, and such like: but all that 
the prophet sam was a di l 
events, a land now desolated, 
vated and productive, and of a people pun- 
ished and pardoned but there bad been no 
visible manifestation of Giod as vet vouch- 
This was the 
primary stage therefore, perhaps we might 
term it the pupilage of his calling; but 
when the great roll of Messianic prophecy 
was to be unfolded (chaps. vil. 10—ix. 7), 
and the prophet was to receive the full 
light of revelution, then the Divine Majesty 
unveiled His glorv, and brought Ilis ser- 
the Seer, inside the shrine of the 
heavenly temple, that he initiat- 
ed in the mysteries of redemption and 
equipped for his office of the evangelical 
prophet by a personal manifestation of God. 
The change of the verb de 
tion from the lower to the higher platform, 
from the vision of ‘Aings seen to the sight 
of Him that | 
things, for Esaias when 
he saw His glory, and spake of Him” (John 
xli. 41). There has been, therefore, no 
misplacement of hapters, or 
arranged in the 
imparted and re- 
and re- 


these two verbs, as any 


oncordance will show, 
ratitude of 


consequent 


orama of 


safed to the prophet’s eve. 


might be 


notes the promo- 


was to come and fulfil all 


. ] . 2 oO 
* these things sald 


sections, or ¢ 





verses, but the oracles ' 
order in which they were 
ceived as the prophet grew in grace 
ceptivity of the tunings of God there is no 
retrogression from the noon to the morning 
dawn, but the progress of the dawn unto 


the perfect day. 
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on ‘ . ‘ ere . . . . . 
he THE GREAT PHILANTHROPIES OF ENGLAND. 
ve 
é BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
en 
n From The Review oF the Churches (London) 
to 
ir Il. 
id 
t Dr. BARNARDO'S Homes. 
P It is my object in this and following pa- side by side the statistics of wealth in this 


some of 





pers to write such an account of 
our great national charities as may, by God’s 
attract to them the attention of 
those to whom they are as yet only known 
in name, and by whom they are left to 
struggle on without assistance. Besides 
those who are altogether selfish and callous, 
I believe that there are still myriads in this 
‘country who may be described in the words 
of Coleridge us 


blessing, 


country and the statistics of charity, leaving 
however wide a margin for such as is un- 
ascertainable,—and the most careless will 
be struck by the startling disproportion. 
Do the charities of England represent a 
fiftieth, or even a hundredth, part of what 
she earns? Llow much do the millionaires 
ut the one end of the scale do for the paupers 
at the other? Of that stupendous increase, 
by leaps and bounds, of the wealth of Eug- 





be a, ee ae ee land—greater in this century than in ull 
vs Who siete for wretchedness. vet shun the the previous centuries put together since 
at wretched, England was a nation—what proportion has 
= Nursing in some delicious solitude 7 gone to the work of God and the further- 
Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies ance of the Kingdom of Christ ? 

ty If we can lend but little practical aid in the he first charity of which I will eve 
at ' immense and ever pressing task of ameliorat- S0™© account is that varied work of beneti- 
nd ing the condition of the world, and helping cence which is associated, and to a great ex- 
‘i. to atone for its intolerable wrongs, there is ‘*©mt identified with the name of Phomas 
af one way in which. with scarcely even the James Barnardo. l'o enter fully into all its 
no semblance of self-denial, we might render details, and even briefly to describe its forty- 
h- indispensable assistance. How many are 0Ne institutions, would require a book and 
he j there of the wealthy who give in adequate not an article ; but | will endeavour to indi- 
ht proportion to their means? How many “#te the main features of a single branch of 
ut ; millionaires echo the daily prayer inscribed that work—the rescue of children, boys, 
si on the temporary resting-place of George and youths- and the great lines on which it 
ay Peabody, that he might be enabled to show #5 carried out. s ; 

AT his gratitude to God for the blessings be- Its distinctive and most blessed feature is 
ty stowed on him by rendering some great ger- this, that it is work for the rescue of the 
M4 vice to his fellow-men? If we are tempted young, —work undertaken in response to 
he to take a self-deceiving and optimistic view the bitter cry of outcast children. 

it- of the way in which, as a nation, we fulfil ‘ Doye hear the children weeping, oh my brothers, 
nd the duty of almsgiving, I know not by what __ Weeping ere the sorrow comes with years? 

al sophistry we resist the refutation of facts. They eaning their young heads against their 
d ; Individuals no doubt give nobly. Their Pie stop their tears. 

O- names—the names of a few out of a multi- The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 

n, tude—are familiar to us from their known The young birds are chirping in the nest 

ht ‘ generosity ; but conspicuous by their ab- The growing fawns are playing with the shad 
ll : sence are the names of many who have made ‘ib eel Gowers are blowing towards the 
en colossal fortunes in trade or business ;—of west : 

in many a man who, himself surrounded by Sut the young, young children, oh my brothers, 
no the boundless superfluities of luxury, makes __ They are weeping bitterly ; 

or . his heart cold as ice and hard as stone to “Ee a meskes hel iy eat aii 
he the appeals of suffering humanity ;—of ee 

e- many a man who, while he is absorbed in In that ‘‘ cry of the children” to which 
re- the determination to leave enormous for- she gave such pathetic expression in her 
no tunes to each of his children, has ‘‘somany poem, Mrs. Barrett Browning referred only 
ng claims” that he satisfies his conscience by to those who work in the factories ; just as 
to impartially refusing all of them alike. Set William Blake in his ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,”’ 


” 
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A PARCEL FROM THE COUNTRY. 

tones which trembled with divinest pity, 
had given utterance to the woes of the little 
climbing bovs. But these are but a fraction 
of the children whose souls and bodies are 
offered up in hideous holocaust to the Mam 
mon and Moloch elements of our modern 
civilisation. Thirtv vears our Poet 
Laureate, describing the poisonous stagna- 


ago 


tions of selfish and unbroken peace, spoke 
of the days 


When a Mammonite 
burial fee 
rimour-Mammon 


dren's bones 


mother slavs her babe for a 


And 


grins on a pile of 


Yet it is but now that any attempt is being 
made to cure by legislation the crime of 
infanticide, which statistics prove too fatally 
to have resulted from infant assurance : and 
we have not vet summoned up sufficient 
courage or wisdom as a nation to grapple 
with that horrible master curse of drink, 
which, year by year, is the cause why such 
multitudes of children are overlaid by 
drunken mothers, and die off like fies in 
the foul lairs and from the contaminated 
heredity of drunken parents. And the so- 
ciety which, thanks to the untiring energy 
and patience of the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
Is NOW beginning to show to fiend-like par- 
ents that thev cannot with impunity wreak 
their brutalities on their defenceless ehil 
dren, is a society of very recent origin. 
The work of Dr. Barnardo is different. 
Ilis aim is to save the living child 
than to prevent it from being murdered ; 
and to rescue it from vice, squalor, degra- 


OF CHRISTIAN 


. rather 
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dation, felony, harlotry, and nameless forms 
of moral and physical destruction, that 
he mav—so far as the fraud or malice of 
the devil or man shall render porsible— 
transform it into a profitable member of the 
Church and Commonwealth now, and here- 
after into a partaker of the immortal glory 
of the Resurrection. 

There 1s scarcely fruitful work of 
plulanthropy which has not grown up frgm 
cAuses which man might describe as aecci 
dental, but which the Christian knows to 
be that unseen providence of God ** by men 
nicknamed Chance.” A resolution formed 
when he was yet a youth, in one hour of 
self-consecration after writing a 
Latin prize essay on the slave trade, decided 
the destiny of Thomas Clarkson. The 
career of William Wilberforce began with a 
letter which he wrote as a schoolboy to a 
Yorkshire newspaper. Granville Sharp was 
made a pioneer of the cause of Emaneipa 
tion by pity for the fugitive slave Somerset. 
Prisons would never have been reformed if 
Jobn Howard, when he was Sheriff of Bed 
fordshire, had not been called upon otticially 
to notice the abuses prevalent in Bedford 
ail. The indignation caused by the levity 


one 


solemn 


shown at one pauper funeral, seen by him 
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when he was a schoolboy on Harrow Hill, 
determined the life-work of Lord Shaftes 
burv. The Regent Street Polvtechnie, to 
which, with such beautifal results, Mr. 
Quintin Hogg devoted his energies and his 
fortune, grew up from a small Bible Class 
of poor lads in a back lane off Long Acre. 
The glorious crusade of Father Mathew 
sprang from the remark made to him by a 
Quaker friend, after noticing the devasta 
tion caused by drink in the wards of Belfast 
Hospital. John Gough was redeemed from 
delirium tremens into the apostolate of 
Temperance by the compassionate remon 


TYPES OF STREET 
strance of a poor pot-house waiter. The 
tire of love to God and to man which was 
kindled in the heart of William Booth while 
he was vet an unknown doy in the lower 
classes, and which continued to burn after 
he had become an obscure, penniless, un- 
friended Dissenting minister—a minister in 
a community of but small social influence, 
and even in that community looked on with 
suspicion, and more than half disowned ;— 
the ardour, the joy, which God had caused 
to burn in that single heart, has flamed out 
in the manifold enthusiasm of the Salvation 
Army, not only in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, but from Nordképing to San 
Francisco, and from India to Peking. 


RESCUE, 
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Great charities are not created, they grow. 
It is impossible for a committee or an or- 
ganisation to say all at onee, ** 
will save Society.” 


(io to, we 
The wrongs of civilisa 
tion can never be remedied by one great 
coup de main. The regeneration of man 
kind in any one direction has always begun 
with individuals. The sorrows of the many 
have touched the feelings of one, and the 
one ** has become magnetic.” to flash into 
the hearts of his countless brethren the elec 
trie thrill of Divine compassion. If we are 
to further the cause of charity, we must, 
above all things, be careful not to ‘* quench 


(From Photographs.) 


the Spirit’? and not to * 
smal! things.”’ 

The work on which we shall here touch 
has had a similar origin. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the winter of 
1866, a young medical student was learning 
his profession at the London Hospital. 
Busy though he was in the wards, and in 


despise the day of 


the dissecting-room, and in highly-necessary 


evening studies, he must, even in this his 
early youth, have had in him very genuine 
feelings of piety and of human tenderness, 
for he devoted two evenings in the week 
and the whole of Sunday to the thankless, 
and often unsavoury, task of teaching in an 
East-End Ragged School in squalid Step- 








20 






time the School 


At that 
Movement was far more necessary than now 
it is, and those poor neighbourhoods pre- 


ney. 


Ragged 


sented scenes of dirt and turbulence of 
which, in these milder days, we have but a 
faint conception. It might seem no great 
matter to teach in a ragged school, although 
the children were usually dirty, vicious, and 
repellent, and although only to enter the 
room required a decided mortification of the 
sense of smell. Yet it is by the rarity of 
such seemingly small instances of self-sacri 
fice that we must estimate their precious- 


ness. We know what the lives of young 
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to make their poorer brethren a little hap- 
pier? The youth who is willing to do this 
is exactly the sort of youth who is likely to 
be blessed by being called to do greater 
things than these. Good work is rewarded 
by the call to better and greater work. To 
him that hath is given. Faithful in small 
things, he is given rule over ten cities. 
This young medical student, having in 
his heart the love of God, and the desire 
to benefit to the utmost his fellow-men, had 
intended to devote himself to the work of a 
medical missionary in China. But *‘* man 
proposes and God disposes,”’ and in the 








A PEEP INTO A WARD OF 


men, and of young medical students, often 
are. There are thousands of young men- 

and not only among the gilded youth—who 
think it quite beneath their greatness, and 
quite too extravagant a demand upon their 
self-denial, to give up any part of the Sun- 
day even to attending Church, much more 
to teaching or any good work. How many 
officers of Engineers are there who, like 
General Gordon, have ever dreamed of de- 
voting their spare time to looking after 
waifs and strays? How many young medi- 
cal students in London, at this moment, 
are giving up one single hour of their time, 
outside of the routine of their profession, 


BABIES’ CASTLE, 
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purposes of Him who guides our lives there 
was other work for him to do. 

One night, as young Barnardo was put- 
ting out the gas in the dingy and dilapi- 
dated donkey-shed which he and his fellow 
students had *‘ rigged up” into their poor 
little school, he noticed a smal! ragged lad 
standing by the large fire at the end of the 
room, who had listened quietly during the 
evening, but showed no symptoms of retir- 
ing with the rest. Let me tell the rest 
of the story in his own words, for they 
may rank hereafter among the memorable 
moments in the history of English char- 
ity. 
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I said to him, ‘* it’s 


**Come, my lad,” 
time for you to go home.” 


** Please, sir,”’ 
‘* let me stop.” 

- Stop ? What 
for ?” 

** Please, sir,”” he repeated, ‘*do let me 
stop ; I won’t do no ‘arm.”’ 

**Why do you wish to remain? Your 
mother will kuow the other boys have gone, 
and will wonder what keeps you so late.” 

I ain’t got no mother.”’ 

‘** But—your father ? Where is he ?”’ 
**T ain't got no father.’’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense, boy ; don’t tell me 


slowly drawled the lad, 


do you want to stop 


se 


such stories ! Where ure your friends, 
then ? Where do you live ?”’ 
‘**Ain’t got no friends. Don’? LIVE 


NOWHERE.” 

These words determined the life-work of 
Dr. Barnardo. Up to that time he had not 
known that there existed in great cities a 
class of homeless boys, and he determined 
to sift the question to the bottom. He 
found that the boy—his name was James 
Jervis he had said, fatherless, 
motherless, friendless, homeless; that he 
had slept the night before in a cart in 
Whitechapel, and been told by ‘* a chap he 
know'd” that perhap:, on this raw winter 
night, he would be allowed to sleep on the 
hearth before the firein the Ragged School, 
to shelter him from the bitter east wind. 
Barnardo had imagination enough to realise 
what suffering was involved in destitution, 
cold, hunger, exposure, on such nights as 
those. He gave the boy food, which he de- 
voured with ravenous eagerness, and then 
learnt his far from uncommon history. He 
was an orphan, had run away from a wofk- 
house infirmary, and had worked for a 
lighterman named ‘* Swearin’ Dick,’* who 
starved and ‘* knocked him about fright- 
ful,” and made him believe that, if ever.he 
ran away, he would be smelt out by his 
ferocious dog—the marks of whose teeth 
the boy showed under his rags. This man 
after a time disappeared, and the lad took 
to the life of the streets, suffering terribly 
from cold and starvation. The young medi- 
cal student began to talk to him about re- 
ligious matters, and asked if he knew ‘* who 
Jesus was.” ‘* Yes,”’ said the bov, with 
perfect good faith, ‘* He's the Pope o’ 
Rome”! Buarmardo told the poor ignorant 
arab about the Good Shepherd, knelt down 
and prayed with him, and after midnight 
made him prove the truth of his assertion 
that there were in London multitudes of 
homeless boys like himself. ‘* Jim” took 


wis, us 


him to a dead wall on which rested the roof 
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of an iron shed, and over the ironwork 
showed him eleven boys, of various ages, 
from eighteen to nine, huddled together in 
their rags, and all asleep. 

‘* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam que sint oculis submissa fidelibus, et 

qure 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator.”’ 

The sight which he had seen that night 
became the mo/if, the impulse, the stimulus 
which has moulded the remaining life of 
Dr. Barnardo. Himself unknown and 
friendless, he asked God that he might be 
suffered to do something for these children : 
and how abundantly—because it was sincere 
—has that prayer been answered ! 

He began in a very small way with a poor 
house, repaired by himself and his fellow- 
students, in a mean street, in which he shel- 
tered the first twenty-five miserable and 
homeless boys, whom in two whole nights 
he had gathered from the cruel streets. 
That was his first family of the destitute, 
which at this moment numbers some 3,300 
boys and girls, and which during twenty- 
five years has reached the astonishing and 
daily growing number of more than 17,000. 
That was the humble parent institution of 
more than forty-one large and flourishing 
agencies, for the present and eternal salva- 
tion of the friendless and the outcast. 

It was only last year that I began to have 
any practical knowledge of Dr. Barnardo 
and his work. I had not indeed wholly 
neglected the duty of showing sympathy 
with Christian endeavours tc save and pro- 
tect the young. But I had till last year 
been not only ignorant of Dr. Barnardo's 
work, but even entertained respecting it 
that sort of vague prejudice which is fos- 
tered against many charities and many men 
by those who—perhaps half unconsciously 
—wish for an excuse for not lifting a finger 
to help them. It was not until I went to 
the Exeter Hall meeting of last year to bid 
farewell to some 200 young Canadian emi- 
grants, that 1 began to realise how divinely 
blessed a work was going on in the midst of 
us. During a great part of that meeting 
my voice was almost choked with tears, as 
I gazed on those rescued hundreds of little 
ones for whom Christ died, and I doubted 
whether I should be able to make the speech 
which I had been asked to deliver. What 
I had there seen was confirmed by what I 
further witnessed at the Albert Hall, where 
the present scope of Dr. Barnardo’s work 
was illustrated in a sort of living picture. 
The children sang their songs; the boys’ 
brass bands, in their neat and effective uni- 
forms, gave us sonorous proofs of their 
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training and skill. We saw how the girl 
laundresses work in the pretty Ilford cot- 
tages ; the young bakers, blacksmiths, box- 
makers, Cary nters, engines re, harness 
makers, mat-makers, brush-makers, print- 
ers, shoemakers, tailors, tinsmiths, wheel- 
wrights, wood-choppers, and manufacturers 
of aérated mineral waters—each in the 
work-a-day dress of their honest labours 

marched in procession before us, after show- 
ing us a specimen of their handicraft and of 
the manner in which itiscarriedon. There 
was the blind, the 
cripples and deformed, and this might well 
have been deemed painful, if the bappy and 
even radiant faces of these poor little afflict 
ed boys and girls had not contrasted with 
the tears which were raining down the faces 
of many of the spectators. One little de- 
formed girl presented a beautiful bouquet 
to Mrs. Sheppard, who sat at the right of 
the Marquis of Lorne. There was not the 
least mauvaise honte, not the least self-con- 
sciousness about she was evidently a 
very sweet and merry child, and I saw her 
and recognised her bright smiling face at 
Ilford six months afterwards. Every care is 
taken of the welfare of these 3,000 chil- 
dren. In the Stepney house, at which 
there are some 400 boys about the age of 
fifteen, there is a fire-escape which can be 
used on every storey by doors which open 
simultaneously. We were shown at the 
Albert Hall an alarm of ** Fire.” and how 
the boys can be at once saved in the escape 
from the top of a lofty building ; while one 
boy—who was supposed to have broken his 
arm in the descent—was promptly carried 
off and tended in first-rate style by the boys’ 
ambulance corps. At one end of the scale 
we saw how the little mothers tend the in- 
fants of ‘** Babies’ Castle ;"’ at the other a 
band of fine young emigrants, the least of 
whom looked as if he could eat and fell an 
ox, marched past, equipped for their jour- 
ney to the emgrant ship in Liverpool docks 
on the morrow. Numbers of those who 
had once been at the Homes, and are now 
postmen, soldiers, clerks, mechanics, or ser- 
vants, and had distinguished themselves by 
long years of good record, came forward to 
receive prizes or medals. And that we 
might judge of the raw material from which 
the finished articles were produced we saw, 
in their native rags, the children and youths 
who had that very day made application for 
admission. Seeing is believing, and no one 
who was present at the ‘‘ Silver Jubilee”’ of 
the Homes could any longer be sceptical as 
to the good they do. Still less can any 
shadow of doubt remain in the mind of any 


even a procession of 
i 


her: 
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one who will go to Stepney and Ilford, and 
see with his own eves something of what is 
attempted and of what is done. 

Hundreds of boys, and girls, and youths, 
rescued many of them from orphanhood 
and horrible surroundings, and every one 
of them possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions of destitution, cannot be treated by 
illusion. At Stepney and the other Homes, 
they may be seen at every stage of their 
career. Nor are they only the healthy and 
the physically sound. This is one differ- 
ence between Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and 
the Gordon Bovs’ Llome, of which, however, 
the work, though analogous, ig on a much 
smaller scale. At that Wome no boy 
mitted who is diseased or physically un 
sound. Dr. Barnardo admits freely the 
halt, the maimed, the blind, and the lame. 
Among his many children he has the erip- 
pled, the deaf-mute, and the hopelessly de 
formed. Many have come to him at various 
ages, who, at the time of admission, have 
been terribly afflicted with skin 
It would have been impossible to receive 
them if every home had not been also pro- 
vided with a Hospital, served by Dr. Bar- 
nardo himself, and by trained sisters and 
medical men, in which the immediate neces- 
sities of these unhappy ones are first at 
tended to, until they are cured, and able to 
mingle with the rest. At the Labour Home 
for youths, I spoke to a fine lad, whom I 
found to be so hopeless a stammerer that it 
was only by the greatest effort that he could 
get out an answer to the simplest question. 
Such a youth is fatally handicapped in the 
struggling race of life. But Dr. Barnardo 
is training him for emigration to Canada, 
and when he is working on the vast acres 
of the farm in Manitoba, his stammering, 
even if he is not cured of it, will not matter 
very much. It has been felt in the work of 
this blessed charity that those whose appeal 
for pity is most irresistible are exactly those 
whose case is the most grievous, and to 
whom, except in unappreciable numbers, 
scarcely any other charity is able or willing 
to open its gates. 

On August 21st I drove to Stepney Cause- 
way to try and judge for myself. It is a 
little, narrow street, leading out of the 
broad Commercial Road. The Home has 
grown frem one poor tenement into a large 
school. After waiting for the Founder in 
a room full of things sent for sale by friends 
of the Institution, I went first into all the 
workshops. It was a delight to see those 
healthy looking English lads—400 of them 
—in room after room, working at the varied 
trades which they are being taught, from 


is ad- 


diseases. 
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printing to tailoring, and from brushmaking 
to baking. ‘They were all diligent; all 
greeted us with a smile and a salutation ; 
for each of them as he passed the Doctor 
had a handshake, or a cheery word, or a 
kind recognition. Then I went to see their 
dormitories, where, in rooms exquisitely 
fresh, airy, and clean, a hundred boys, un- 
der their monitors, and commanded by the 
eve of the managers, sleep at night. Every- 
thing was neat and tidy ; everything was in 
its place; there are no servants needed ; 
everything is done by the bovs themselves. 
Then I went to 
the large swim 
ming-bath, clear 
and bright, cold 
in summer, tep- 
id in winter, of 
which the water 
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is constantly changed. Then to the larato- 
ries, where, amid their long hours of teaching 
and labour, the boys wash to the waist three 
times aday, and where the bathing troughs 
are of glass, which retains no impurities. 
Then to the basement dining-room, bright- 
ened by white tiles—the free gift of parents, 
who gave the tiling in memorial of a lost son. 
Then to the reading-room with all its books ; 
and to the stores ; and to the kitchens ; and 
to the engine, which turns the wheels ; un- 
til I was inclined to say, *‘ Rough as it all 
is, plain as it all is, I doubt whether there 
are not some respects in which these waifs, 
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saved from the shipwrecks of humanity, are 
not better off than the boys in our great, 
luxurious—and ever more-and-more luxuri 
ous -Public Schools.” I remarked how 
different was all this from the lives of 
wretchedness with which these boys had 
been hitherto familiar, Yes! but things 
are possible, and even essential, in an insti- 
tution where so many are crowded together, 
which would be impossible in any family, 
and among the poor, These boys have to 
be trained in respectability ; in the sense of 
what deceney and comfort are. ‘The knowl- 
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edge that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
the experience of what, under very simple 
conditions, the life of a human being can 
and should be, is in itself a moral and politi- 
cal education. These lads from the gutter 
and the slum are even entrusted with pocket 
money. It is right that this should be so, 
for their work has a monetary value. It is 
piece-work, of which a return is daily made, 
so that merit and diligence cannot fail of 
their natural reward. This is in itself a 
lesson, and a valuable one. It shows a boy 
the blessing and happiness of thrift and in- 
dependence. It shows him the truth of the 
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law that ‘** the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” The pocket money varies from a 
halfpenny a week to a shilling a week. 
When it reaches 2d. a week, boys have to 
lay by half of it in a bank, and very often 
of free choice tuev lay by the whole of it. 
Thus they are taught self-control: they 
learn to handle money without wasting it, 
and the knowledge that they can earn it 
inspires them with confidence. The lad who 
thus 
Looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man,"’ 


is happier and better than any schoolboy or 


ee 
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word Orper. Ina degree absolutely beau- 
tiful, everything is in its proper place, show- 
ing the control of a master-mind in organi 

sation. ‘lake one instance. Every boy has 
three suits of clothes—I do not speak of the 
rags in which they come; thev are imme- 
diately burnt. One of tiese is the rough 
working suit: the other is a better suit to 
wear when work is done: the third is a sort 
of ‘‘Sunday best.”’ These two last are, 
uniforms, and how neat and suitable they 
are is shown by the imitation of them, which 
is the sincerest flattery ; for the design has 
been borrowed by Government for their 
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undergraduate who runs into selfish debts, 
which he leaves to be paid, often by parents 
who can little bear the extra burden. 

A stranger might well be astonished at 
the smoothness with which the immense 
machine seems to work. There are 400 
boys, all in one building, in one narrow 
London street, in one squalid district, 
happy, healthy, clean, employed at all sorts 
of occupations, vet there is no creaking In 
the multiplex machinery. What is the 
secret of this? It is contained in the one 


postmen and telegraph boys. Now ali the 
400 boys can change their dress from sec- 
ond-best to best in a quarter of an hour. 
There is a narrow room, fall of pigeon holes, 
ach containing the suits neatly wrapped 
up. Thus they can all be overhauled for 
repairs daily, and they wear well because 
‘*a stitch in time saves nine.” The boys 
are marched in, in single file. Each boy. as 
he passes, takes and ieaves a suit. The 
same method prevails throughout. One 
store-room is full of the dresses to fit out, 
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at a moment's notice, any of the Ilford 
girls. In another is the complete kit of the 
vouthful emigrants. Nothing is wasted ; 
nothing is overlooked ; nothing is mislaid. 
Where flurry and carelessness would be fa- 
tal, here, as in the best-regulated homes, 
‘order is heaven’s tirst law.” 

A second question rises in the mind of 
one who, like myself, has been familiar for 
many years with great English publie 
schools, and who knows the deteriorating 
elements of moral disorder which may pre- 
vail in them. ‘The most careful vigilance 
and the most earnestly religious influences 
will not always suffice to avert the introdue- 
tion, or to eradicate the traditions of these 
evils. What must be the moral condition 
of 400 boys, gathered many of them from 
the gutter and the slum, many of them the 
children of drunken and vicious parents, all 
of them snatched from destitution, none of 
them unfamiliar with the language, the 
sights, the sounds of pauper and degraded 
neighbourhoods? ‘The answer is that, in 
spite of these awful conditions, by the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon the faithfulness of men, 
the tone of morality seems to be exception- 
ally healthy. What is the secret of this? 
I will speak of it fully, for it is a subject of 
national importance, and a subject which 
for the sake even of all the great Public 


Schools of England we may well lay nation- 


ally to heart. There is not one secret of it, 
but many. They are, first, absolute pub- 
licity of life, so that boys can never herd or 
lurk about in twos or threes, but always 
live in the full light of common day. There 
is no privacy ; there is remarkable freedom, 
but there are no cubicles ; there are no cor- 
ners ; there is no eluding the public eye of 
authority and companionship. Net, the 
rules, if most beneficent, are yet absolute, 
so that any serious offence is at once visited 
with corporal punishment or immediate ex- 
pulsion. Thirdly, there issimplicity. The 
food is very plain—predominantly farinace- 
ous—which does not stimulate the passions 
and heat the blood by condiments and deli- 
cacies, and, above all, by habitual over-feed- 
ing. Fourthly, there is large experience in 
the teachers, and especially in the Founder 
and his medical staff, which instantly knows 
when and where to suspect the existence of 
moral danger, and which by skilled scrutiny 
into the past conditions of life, and the 
present physical state, knows the best meth- 
ods to be applied in individual cases. Fifth- 
/y, there is a publie spirit, founded on gen- 
erous confidence, but maintained by strenu- 
ous authority. ‘The boys have learnt the 
necessity of fuitiering the efforts made to 
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save them from destruction. Sizthly,—and 
this is a sovereign preservative—there is 
hard, continuous manual labour for many 
hours of every day. This is the chief un- 
derlying word of safety ; this is one great 
secret of purity of youthful life. Idleness 
and luxury, the two prolific mothers of 
moral mischief, are resolutely excluded, and 
the boys are too healthily tired, and too 
simply fed, and too familiar with cold water 
and plain food, to have much time or ineli- 
nation for the indulging of the incentives 
to vice. But seventhiy, and most of all, 
the work is fundamentally religious. If it 
were not religious, those who have started 
and who continue it, would care but little 
for it. They are working, as absolutely 
and avowedly as General Booth is working, 
for God and for Christ. Dr. Barnardo, in 
his forty-one institutions has under him a 
staff of not fewer perhaps than 500 men and 
women, and his first and supreme desire 
for every officer, male and female, who has 
any direct contact with human souls, is that 
they should be Christian men and Christian 
women. And this, in fact, constitutes the 
chief difficulty of his undertakings. It is 
often hard enough to get money, but it is 
harder still to get human agents of adequate 
~arnestness and character. ‘This, however, 
is his endeavour, and his moral success with 
this multitude of lads is, he considers, 
mainly owing to the fact that those who 
work for him are chosen in the belief that 
they will work for, and in the spirit of, 
their Master, Christ. 

Before I leave the Stepney Home two 
more scenes have to be visited—the Hospi- 
tal and the Photograph Room. 

A hospital would. of course, in any case 
be needful where such a multitude of hu- 
man beings have to be cared for, at ages 
when epidemics are most certain. It is 
still more so when children have to be re- 
ceived, from babyhood up to youth, many 
of them predisposed to disease by hereditary 
conditions, or past hardship and ill-feeding. 
No destitute child is refused, and—as an 
unique feature of these charities—sickly 
children are specially searched for, who are 
often 1escued from the criminal and the 
depraved. There are children who come to 
these Homes almost expressly to die, yet 
such is the skill and love with which they 
are treated that even under these conditions 
the mortality does not exceed the normal 
rate. It is 14.24 per cent. 

In the photographic room I was shown a 
few out of many thousands of photographs. 
Some were photographs of the children, 
boys and youths, of the various Homes in 
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groups ; some of parties of young emigrants 
just as they are starting ; some of the work- 
ers in the farm at Manitoba. But the most 
interesting are the individual photographs 
one of each boy or girl when first received 
into the Homes, one when they leave them. 
The difference not only in dress and general 
appearance, but in face and expression, 1s 
in many instances amazing. Some of these 
poor arabs and neglected girls have, in the 
worst cases, been 80 cruelly treated that 
they are like wild creatures taken in traps, 
full of terror, slyness, and mistrust—ex 
pecting that every movement or gesture 
means for them a savage beating. A little 
girl of six used to spit and shriek ** You 
devil, you devil !” when any one approached 
her. The difference between the faces of 
such children as they are first photographed 
in their dirt, and squalor, and almost de 
moniac possession, and the same children 
the same, yet not the same—when, after a 
few years of the training of love, they appear 
sitting and clothed and in their right mind, 
is itself a glorious testimony to the work of 
this great charity. As I saw masses of the 
girls and lads together especially of those 
who had come young to the Homes—I was 
struck by the cheerfulness, the goodness, 
the wholesomeness in the faces of many of 
them, even when their features were com- 
mon, homely, even plebeian in their ordi- 
nariness ; but not a few of them are good- 
looking, and a few are even handsome, 
beautiful, or refined. Yet to not a few of 
them, when first they enter, we should have 
to apply the language of Aurora Leigh— 
‘Faces? oh my God! 
We call those faces ? men’s and women's ay, 
And children’s ; babies, hanging like a rag 
Forgotten on their mother’s neck ; poor mouths 
Wiped clean of mother's milk by mother’s blow 
Before they are taught her cursing. Faces ? phew 
We'll call them vices festering to despairs 
Or sorrows petrifying to vices : not 
A finger-touch of God left whole on them.”’ 


It is only possible, in this paper, to allude 


to one fraction of Dr. Barnardo’s work, 
and I have such little space at my disposal 
that I must hurry over this. From Stepney 
Causeway I went to Leopold Home for 
younger boys, up to the age of ten or eleven. 
It. is an intermediate step to the older de- 
partment, and here the little lads are mainly 
employed in learning. I saw the boys being 
taught to the number of some 340. They 
seemed to be under the kindliest vet the 
most perfect control, though some of the 
staff of teachers were away taking their 
short holiday. The bright little fellows re- 
sponded to a discipline (and this is a most 
wholesome element) almost military in its 
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precision. With broad smiles on their 
faces, and the politeness of manner in which 
they are trained, the senior division was 
marched past me in single file into the 
larger school-room, and there they sang me 
their songs. Admirable they were! and 
the boys evidently delighted in them. One 
was a phonetic imitation, wonderfully 
clever, of the rise of a shower of rain into a 
storm, and its gradual cessation. The 
other, accompanied with a song, brought 
vividly before us the sounds, and the moral 
of a railway train, bell, stoppage, tickets, 
and all. Not even in the best national 
schools have I seen anything which pleased 
me more, 

After a few words to them, I went to one 
of the labour Homes for youths aged from six- 
teen to nineteen, whence they are draught- 
ed off for emigration. I asked, in even 
greater astonishment than before, how such 
big lads, men in everything but years, were 
so easily kept in perfect order, without the 
occurrence of a single outbreak in the his- 
tory of the establishment. Dr. Barnardo’s 
answer was much the same as before. 
ous misconduct, any sort of persistent idle- 
ness or irregularity, any touch of insubor- 
dination, means inevitab'e and final dismis- 
sal. If the Founder sees a youth who is 
evidently bad, and who shows no intention 
to become better, he simply says to him, 
** My lad, we are trying to help you. It is 
impossible unless you will help us to help 
you. It is impossible unless you will also 
help yourself. You must take yonr choice. 
Obey rules or go; behave properly or {go.” 
They know what ‘* going’ means; they 
have experienced the anguish and the de- 
spair of the old life. Anything seems bet- 
ter than that. Hence I believe that dismis- 
sal is of the rarest occurrence. 

Youths who are taken at this age are ob- 
viously too old to be apprenticed to any 
skilled industry. Only three modes of 
labour seem open in which to train them. 
They are, wood-chopping ; the making of 
aérated waters, which requires little beyond 
manual toil; and agricultural work. The 
two former are provided at the Stepney La- 
bour Home; the other at a large farm, 
which I was unable to visit. From thence 
the youths are yearly shipped off, as by 
character and improvement they show them- 
selves to be fit for it, to the farm of ten 
thousand acres belonging to the institution 
in Manitoba. It is near the great river 
Saskatchewan, and lies between two lines 
of railway. Many of the youths go there, 
and are there empioyed in keeping cows 
and pigs, and are under regular supervision 
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and control, aware that their future depends 
upon their own character and exertion. By 
good conduct they can rise to farm land of 
their own in independent industry. Dr. 
Darnardo has emigrated no less than 4,963 
trained boys and girls to Canada. ‘They are 
not the refuse of the gutter and the riff-raff 
of the street, useless, idle, and vicious : but 
youths and girls who have been rescued, 
taught, disciplined, trained, physically 
healthy, and with an unstained record—the 
flower of the flock, whom, under God, he 
has been the means of saving from condi- 
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tions which, if left untouched, become hot- 
beds for producing the felon and the prosti- 
tute. This is but one corner of a compli- 
cated work. Yet to have accomplished even 
a small fraction of this fraction of Dr. Bur- 
nardo’s results would be a reward for which 
many a Bishop might gladly lay his mitre 
in the dust. 

And how is this immense effort supported 
and maintained? That is one of the mar- 
ve's of it! Men of the world will smile, 
contemptuous and superior, if I say that it 
is mainly supported by faith and prayer. 
It costs £150 a day, and yet it has not one 
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penny of endowment, nor even a regular 
subscription list. Except to men of a faith 
which is not only robust but indomitable, 
the responsibility of so immense an organi- 
sation, the care of so many institutions, the 
superintendence of such a mass of human 
beings, drawn from conditions so terribly 
unfavourable, would be crushing. Most men 
would succumb under it in a single week. 
And when to this is added an entire uncer- 
tainty from week to week how so many ex- 
penses are to be met, how so many mouths 
ure to be fed, it requires a man to bear it 
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who has received a special gift of govern- 
ance and elasticity of spirit. But Dr. Bar- 
nardo hus hitherto had no cause to find his 
faith fail. On one occasion when his homes 
were more than £2.000 in debt, and he was 
for the moment burdened with anxiety, an 
entirely unknown person, whose name he 
had never heard, in humble dress, came to 
him and said that she had herself once been 
in a workhouse, and had determined that if 
ever she had money she would help him. 
Accordingly she handed him three envei- 
opes, of which one contained £1,000 for his 
boys ; the second £1,000 for his girls ; and 
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the third £1000 for building. On another 
occasion he was accosted by a stranger in 
Pall Mall, who gave him £600 for his work. 
Qn another a man who had angrily and al- 
most contumeliously refused to part with 
some land which was essential for the fur- 
therance of his philanthropic plans, sud- 
denly abandoned his determined oppesition, 
on being accidentally informed that prayer 
had been offered up for this end. Much 
more, which would meet with the amazed 
incredulity of sceptics, might be told under 
this head, which shall be left unrelated. 
When I asked Dr. Barnardo ‘* How he 
would act if his funds became wholly ex- 
hausted ?” he answered that he did not even 
consider the question. His duty and his 
call, and the mission of his life, was to con- 
tinue the work for which he had been set 
apart by the hands of invisible consecration. 
** All else,” he continued, ‘* is in the hands 
of God. My duty is to go on working. It 
is no look-out of mine whether the funds 
be overdrawn or no.”’ 

It will be observed that I have spoken of 
Dr. Barnardo’s efforts to rescue children, 
boys, and youths. I have no space here to 
speak on his work for girls—of whom one 
thousand are in the beautiful cottage-homes 
at Ilford alone—although he considers this 
branch of his task even more interesting and 
more indispensable than the other. I trust, 
however, that I have said enough to arouse 
or to deepen the interest of all good men 
and good women in so unique a seryice to 
those little ones to whom, as Christ has 
promised, no one who gives so much asa 
eup of cold water shall lack of his reward. 
My labour in writing this account will be to 
me a source of the greatest joy and satisfac- 
tion if it should serve the purpose of win- 
ning for Dr. Barnardo and his work a large 
access of sympathy and of generous support. 


CLOISTER LIFE IN 
CCEUR DE LION, 


BY THE VERY REV. H. DONALD M.- SPENCE, 
D.D., DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE DAYS OF 


From (00d Words (London), August, 1892 


It was in the days of Cceur de Lion and 
his great father, the Angevin Henry II., 
and his predecessor King Stephen, that the 
monastic orders did their noblest work 
among us. It was a rough and cruel age, 
an age of great crimes and of great repent- 
ances. Never, perhaps, has a more crush- 
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ing disaster overtaken a whole people than 
when the Norman Conquest overwhelmed 
the great and wealthy Anglo-Saxon race— 
when the entire island, its fertile lands, its 
towns, its riches, its people, rich and poor, 
became the spoil of the conquerors ; a few 
hundred Normans became suddenly rich 
and powerful—many thousand Saxons were 
plunged into poverty, misery, servitude, 
Long years passed before peace and pres 
perity were restored to hapless, conquered 
England. It is true that after several gen- 
erations conquerors and conquered were 
mingled together and produced a nation, 
the like of which the world had never seen 
before—-a nation which gradually grew in 
strength and power, in ability and endur 
ance, grew into the mighty English race of 
today. But the early vears of this great 
people were, indeed, years of cruel trial and 
awful suffering. 

The reigns of Stephen, Henry IT., Cour 
de Lion, and John, were years of untold 
misery for thousands. 

The great repentance on the part of some 
of the conquerors produced, we believe, 
that wonderful array of homes of peace— 
monasteries, nunneries,’stately abbeys, won- 
derful cathedrals—a mighty array of homes, 
some gone, some a pictaresque ruin, some 
with us still, devoted to the service of God, 
and the help of the suffering and the down- 
trodden—-an array of stately buildings and 
sacred societies such as the world had never 
seen before, will probably never see again.* 
Men, many of them noble by birth, rich and 
powerful, overwhelmed by the sights of the 
great misery around them, devoted them- 
selves and their lives to relieving, as best 
they could, the misery of their neighbours, 
to the alleviation of the unspeakable woe of 
the land they had taken possession of. 
The monastic orders in these reigns attained, 
perhaps, their loftiest ideal, and did un- 
questionably right noble work in their gen- 
eration. They were not faultless, by any 
means, but many of the monks well de- 
served the title of Saint. 

I will try and reproduce a few scenes 
from the life of one of these great ones, 
which may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the views and aspirations of not a few 
among the vast army of devoted ** religious’’ 
who lived in these troubled times—the birth- 
throes of our English people. 


* * * * * * 


Far away from England, among the 


* In Stephen's reign of nineteen years 115 monasteries were 
built and 113 were added to these during the reign of Henry 
Il., making a total of 228 monasteries built in these two 
reigns. 
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THE HOUSE OR “‘ CELL” OF 


A FATHER OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


(From a print in a work on the Order, published by a monk of the monastery.) 


mountains of Savoy~in that country now 
so well known among the seekers after a 
lost health,—in the neighbourhood of pleas- 
ant. sunny Aix-les-Bains, lived a boy of a 
noble race, who from early days had been 
brought up by men who dwelt in monas- 
teries. A chance visit to the monastery of 
the Grande Chartreuse, in company with 
the Prior of the house in which he was liv- 
ing, determined the young Hugh of Ava- 
lon’s future career. The weird beauty of 
the situation of the lonely house of St. 
Bruno and his companions, the towering 
rocks which overhung the group of cells, 
the far-reaching sombre pine forests with 
their melancholy and ceaseless music, which 
surrounded the little valley of prayer, the 
remoteness from all human habitation, the 
stern grave life lived by the solitaries de- 
voted to God, inspired the young seeker 
after righteousness and truth with a pas- 
sionate longing to share in what he felt was 
a beautiful life. After a lengthened noviti- 
ate the young noble took the final vows of 
a Carthusian monk, and in the course of a 
long and stormy career this early love never 
grew cold, never faded. 

The rule of St. Bruno was ascetic even to 
painful severity ; meat was forbidden, and 
the plainest and coarsest food only sane- 
tioned ; each brother of the order lived 
alone, never meeting his companions save in 
the chapel or on rare occasions. His bed- 
furniture was a rough blanket, a pillow, and 


askin ; his dress a horsehair shirt covered 
outside with linen, worn night and day ; 
with the white cloak of the order—in early 
times a sheepskin. This life of solitary 
meditation and prayer might go on for the 
professed brother for years. | It might cease 
at any moment, as he was bound by vows of 
obedience never to be questioned. At the 
bidding of his ** general’ he was liable to 
be sent on the most distant and perilous 
mission, for these men owned neither coun- 
try nor race ; all men were their brethren. 
As we have said, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries were especially an age of cruelty 
and misrule, of greedy conquerors and hap- 
less conquered—an age in which helpless, 
defenceless multitudes lived at the merey of 
merciless masters, generally indifferent to 
suffering, when law was the feeblest and 
most untrustworthy stay of right.* In this 
stern, pitiless age, the monasteries—very 
numerous in England—and their imhabit- 
ants were the only power that could be re- 
lied on to exercise any real check upon these 
cruel and oppressive forces. By the mouth 
of the monk, in this age of violence and 
conquest, spoke the voice of the helpless, 
defenceless people, and their voice, thus ut- 
tered, compelled a hearing. It was to these 
‘* Homes of Prayer” that a man who in 
good earnest meant to serve God and to 
help his down-trodden neighbour associated 


* Compare Dean Church, ** Anselm,” chap. ii.—viii., &c. 
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himself, or, in other words, ‘‘any high 
effort in those days to be thorough and re- 
ligious, took the shape of monastic disci- 
pline and role.” 

It was a splendid training for a great 
mind with a noble ideal, was the life of euch 
a monastery as the Grande Chartreuse in 
the twelfth century.* ‘* The governing 
thonght was that the life there was a war- 
fare, and the monastery was a camp or bar- 
rack ; there was continued drill and exer- 
cises, fixed times, appointed tasks, hard fare, 
stern punishment ; watchfulness was to be 
incessant, obedience prompt and absolute, 
no man was to havea will of his own, no 
man was to murmur.” 

In such a life as this the young Savoyard 
noble spent twenty happy years—years so 
happy that in after time, when he had be- 
come one of the earth’s great ones, when he 
had a palace for his home instead of a naked 
cell, and wore rich clothing in place of the 
rough haire loth and sh eps Wool cloak, he 
would come back to a solitary English 
‘* Chartreuse’ as to a retreat of perfect en- 
jovment. 

** When the cares of the great world fell 
heavily upon the great monk-statesman, 
Hugh would often come to his little Carthu- 
sian cell+ for rest of mind and body, and, 
on coming there, would pitch away his 
grand dress and jump into his sheepskin as 
we moderns put on our shooting-jackets.” 

For twenty vears Brother Hugh, the Car- 
thusian, was a monk of the great house 
built in the solitudes of the Savoy Alps. Far 
and wide his name was whispered abroad as 
the most gifted monk of the famous order. 
His life had proved for him the most admi- 
rable discipline. The unswerving obedience 
had taught him how best to rule and influ- 
ence others ; the rigid discipline, the hard 
fare, the stern grey life had taught him to 
set its true value upon luxury and magnifi 
cence ; very poor and tawdry seemed to him 
the prizes of the world which men spend 
their existence in striving after. His keen 
and powerful intellect grew with vears as 
he performed his solitary duties at the 
Chartreuse, varied with the public tasks 
allotted him by his superiors. 

Hugh the monk was almost in middle life 
when a wonderful and unexpected opening 
for a new strange service presented itself to 
him—a new service which brought him into 
close contact with two of the most famous 
kings in our many-coloured English story. 

The dealings of Hugh, the Carthusian 


th Century” (** Short 





monk, with Henrv II., the great Plantage- 
net king, with Richard the Lion-hearted, 
and later with John Lackland, tell us some- 
thing of the strong influence for good exer- 
cised over these mighty, irresponsible med 
iwval monarchs by a loving and sympathis- 
ing Christian monk, whose education had 
taught him never to be afraid of the mighti- 
est, whose training in a great and solemn 
monastery had made him ‘* capable of the 
highest things, content—as living before 
Him with whom there is neither high nor 
low—to minister to the humblest.’’ * 

And the story of these dealings of the 
mouk Hugh in the latter half of his noble 
life with these kings possesses another and 
a very different charm ; it lifts up for a mo- 
ment the veil which hangs over these mem 
orable royal lives the veil of years, the veil 
of many traditions, of glory as of shame 
and we are brought absolutely face to face 
for a brief moment with Henry Plantage- 
net.4 the greatest and most powerful mon- 
arch of the age; face to face with Richard 
the Lion-hearted, the bravest champion in 
Christendom, the hero of our boyish mem 
ories : face to face with John Lackland, the 
yp rjured, the murderer, the abhorred and 
detested John, who sleeps, however, as he 
prayed to sleep, in holy company in the 
gorgeous shrine at Worcester. 

This brilliant chapter in the monk’s story 
came about as follows. It was about the 
year of ~ur Lord 1174 that Henry Il., after 
the strange scenes of submission he had 
gone through in the matter of the murder 
of Thomas a Becket, determined to intro- 
duce the Carthusian order into England 
It was like the great and statesmanlike king 
to desire to strengthen a mighty institution 
like that of the monastic orders, with whom 
he had waged a life-and-death contest and 
had been signally worsted. But the Plan 
tagenet recognised the almost limitless in- 
flueiice of these orders, and. like a true 
patriot statesman, desired to invigorate and 
make more perfect a power which might so 
materially aid the future progress of the 
people he loved sO well. 

The first settlement of the Carthusians at 
Witham, near Frome, was attended with 

* Church, ** Anselm,” chap. xiv 

+* Seven centearies off, thou wilt see Aing Henry 7/1. visi 
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nneertain costume, with earls round him, and bishops a: 
dignitaries, in the like.” “ Cour de Lion, not a theatri 


cal popinjay, with greaves and stee cap on, but a man livin 
upon victuals. Thou brave Richard ! he loved a man, 
and knew one when he saw him! * John Lackland, a 
blustering dissipated human figure, with a kind of blackguard 
quality air, in cramoisy veivet, with much plumage and fring 
ing amid numerous other human figures of the like, riding 
abroad with hawks, talking noiey nonsense 
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grave dissensions between the 
monks and the tenants of the 
monks’ lands. ‘The stranger 
Carthusians, disheartened with 
their difficulties, were prepar- 
ing to return to their native 
Savoy mountains, when Hugh, 
whose splendid devotion and 
great abilities were recognised 
in the order, was directed 
take charge of the new English 
community as their prior. It 
was sorely against his will that 
he left his cell in his beloved 
Grande Chartreuse, but with 
the true monk obedience wus 
the first, the paramount con- 
sideration. By the good man- 
agement of the new prior and 
the help of the king, who rec- 
oguised his ability and un 
bending integrity, the diffe: 
ences were soon arranged, the 
fame of Witham Priory rapid- 


to 
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ly grew. It became a favourite 


place of pilgrimage. ‘The 
monks were even said to work 
miracles. ‘The wise Prior, 
however, thought little of 
these, considering that the only 
miracle a monk could really 
work, and which was worth 


speaking about, was holiness of 


life. His biographer, his faith- 
ful friend and companion, 
Brother Adam, subsequently es 


Abbot of Eynsham, relates how 
at this period of his life he 
(Adam) observed how the Prior 
Hugh worked many miracles, a 
but he paid no heed to them, and sv he 
lived for eleven more years a quiet, simple, 
earnest life, governing his little community, 


training himself unconsciously for higher . 


and more difficult work. 
One day Prior Hugh received a royal com- 


mand from Eynsham, near royal Wood- 
stock, to attend a great council. King 


Henry If. told him the canons of Lincoln 
had chosen him, and that he, the King, 
fully approved the choice, to be Bishop of 
the great see of Remigius : the late Bishop, 
Walter de Coutances, had been promoted 
to the archiepiscopal see of Rouen. Very 
unwillingly and interposing many questions 
before his acceptance, Hugh the Monk be- 
came Ilugh the Bishop. He was then more 
than fifty years old ; thirty-two or thirty- 
three years of training in the stern ascetic 
monastic school of unquestioning obedience 
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and ceaseless work had well fitted him for 
the great part he was now to play in public 
life. 

Brother Adam, in his account of this 
part of the historic life of the monk bishop, 
tells us little of the stirring public events 
which made the period of Hugh’s episco 
pate so memorable. Most of our readers 
are well acquainted with the charming ro- 
mance of *‘ Ivanhoe,” perhaps the most 
widely read of the writings of the great 
Scottish novelist and poet ; the period de- 
scribed in the story of ‘* Ivanhoe’’ corre- 
sponded to that when Hugh was Bishop of 
Lincoln. The grand Crusade, the absence 
from England of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
the captivity and return of the Lion-heart- 
ed, the plots and treachery of Prince John, 
of all these stirring events the monk Hugh 
was a spectator ; nay, more, he was a promi- 
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nent actor in not a few of them.* Brother 
Adam tells us little of these; with bim 
Church questions, the ecclesiastical disputes 
in which Hugh took a part, curious details 
of his beloved master’s life, traits of his 
lovable character—these are the things 
which Adam delights to tell us of ; they are 
what concerned him, and he thought thev 
would interest his readers—dwellers for the 
most part in lonely cloisters—much more 
than recitals of State policy, more than the 
sorrows and joys, more than marriages and 
deaths of kings and princes, more than war, 
though the war was for the possession of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places. I daresay 
he was right. Men and women do not 
change much, and Walter Scott is read by 
thousands. while Hume and even Froude 
can only count their students by hundreds. 
So we must be grateful for gossipy, loving 
Adam’s memoirs, especially when our biog- 
rapher takes us in the course of his narra- 
tive, as now and again he does, into the 
august presence of the Plantagenets, Henry 
1]., Cwur de Lion, and shifty John. 

His hero-master Hugh—I call him ad 
visedly ** hero,” for a more heroic soul than 
that of Hugh of Avalon never dwelt ina 
frail and delicate body—his hero master was 
evidently a trusted friend and counsellor of 
two at least of these famous monarchs. 
Not long after the monk’s elevation it hap 
pened that at Lincoln a rich prebendal stall 
fell vacant. King Henry II. wanted it for 
one of his courtiers, and wrote his views on 
the matter to Bishop Hugh, thinking he 
had only to express his wish to obtain the 
stall. Hugh at back to the 


once wrote 


King, ** that these stalls were for priests, 


not for courtiers.” The King was very 
angry, and peremptorily sent for Hugh. 
Henry IL. was then residing at his favourite 
palace of Woodstock, and the Bishop was at 
Dorchester. thirteen miles away, a 
place in that day in the far-reaching diocese 
of Lincoln. 

Hugh was introduced into the presence 
of Henry as he sat, with his courtiers round 
him, under a tree. Tne King before whom 
the monk-bishop stood, whose power he 
was quietly defying, was no ordinary man. 
He was not only one of the wisest, but was 
perhaps the most powerful prince in Chris- 


some 
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tendom. He absolute sovereign of 
England, and across the seas his dominions 
embraced almost the half of what is now 
known as France. He was closely connected 
by marriage and relationship with the Em- 
peror and the Kings of France and Arragon. 
Hle was the head of the house of the Nor- 
man Kings of Sicily, and was heir of the 
Christian King of Jerusalem. His glery 
and power were acknowledged not ondy 
throughout the western but also in the east- 
ern world. But Ilugh the monk looked on 
the face of his mighty sovereign, who ever 
since he had come to England had been his 
friend, unabashed. It seemed but a trifling 
favour that the King asked from him, but 
Hugh felt that to grant it would be an in 
jury to a far greater king than Henry Plan- 
tagenet.* 

“")' be Bishop approached no one 
or spoke. He saluted the King; there 
was no answer. ‘Then Hugh drew near; 
gently pushing aside an earl who was sitting 
at He nry’s side, he took his place. Silence 
still coptinued. Atlast Henry, looking up, 
called for a needle and thread. He had 
hurt a finger of his left hand: it was 
wrapped with astrip of linen, the end was 
and the King began to The 
Bishop watched him through a few stitches. 
and then with the utmost composure said 
to him, * Quam similis es modo cognatis tuis 
de Falesia.°—*‘ Your Majesty reminds me 
now of your cousins of Falaise.” Henry at 
saw the allusion, and the chronicler 
Then 
what 


was 


rose 


loose, scW, 


once 
tells us was convulsed with laughter. 
turning to his Court, * Do 
this facetious visitor means’ He is refer- 
ring to my ancestress, the mother of the 
Conqueror, Arletta, the Tanner of Falaise’s 
daughter. Falaise, you know, is famous 
for its leather work. He says when | was 
stitching the linen round my finger I was 
showing my descent.” ‘Then turning to the 
monk-bishop he asked him how he could 
treat his king with such scant courtesy as to 
refuse him the small favour in the matter 
of the stall at Lincoln? *1 know myself,’ 
answered Hlugh gravely, ‘to be indebted 
to your Highness for my late promotion, 
but I considered your Highness’s soul would 
be in danger if I was found wanting in the 
discharge ef my duties, so I resisted an im 
proper attempt on your part upon a stall in 
my cathedral.’ ”’ 

Henry was too great a man not to know 
the Bishop was right. He had had many 
other experiences too of Hugh, so when the 


you see 
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first flush of anger at being crossed in his 
will had faded away he recognised what a 
source of strength to throne and altar was 
such a fearless, honest man. The King 
asked no more for the disputed stall. 

Hugh's friend, King Henry II., died two 
years after the scene at Woodstock just re- 
lated. Cour de Lion succeeded. The old 
friendship with the father was continued to 
the son, whom he probably had often seen 
and talked with in Henry II.’s lifetime. 
Qur monk-bishop seems to have loved dearly 
the ** Lion Heart,’’ forgiving and making 
allowances for the many mistakes and faults 
of the great crusader, and only seeing the 
splendid qualities and the generous chivalry 
of the well-loved monarch. 

During the fourteen years of his episco- 
pate, A.D, 1185-1200, we catch sight of our 
‘ideal monk” playing often the part of a 
true statesman in the stormy days of King 
Richard and King John, standing perpet- 
ually between the high-handed oppressor 
and the oppressed : we see him always the 
sume fearless, simple figure, restlessly work- 
ing for others, equally at home at the court 
of the warrior King of England, surrounded 
by his mailed barons and captains, as in the 
sad precincts of a leper hospital, or among 
his rough workmen who were building for 
him his stately cathedral on the hill of Lin- 
coln, or alone on the marshes with wild 
birds over which he acquired a strange in- 
fluence. It would almost seem as though, 
like King Solomon in the Arabian story, he 
possessed the language of birds, and could 
talk with them and tell them his kind, 
sweet thoughts. With the sick and dying 
he was singularly winning and tender.* 
** Pardon, blessed Jesus,” exclaims his chap- 
lain Adam, ‘* pardon the unhappy soul-of 
him who tells the story. When I saw my 
master (Bishop Hugh) touch those livid 
faces; when I saw him kiss the blessed 
eves, or eyeless sockets, I shuddered with 
disgust. But Hugh said to me, that these 
afflicted ones were flowers of Paradise, pearls 
in the coronet of the eternal King waiting 
for the coming of their Lord, who in His 
own time would change their forlorn bodies 
into the likeness of His own glory.” He 
would visit these poor scarred lepers, would 
wash their cruel sores with his own hands, 
would kiss them, pray with them, comfort 
them. 

He had a remarkable love, too, for the 
last sad rites with which our holy religion 
lays the dead to rest, often taking out of 
the hands of his priests and chaplains the 
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saying the solemn, beautiful service over 
the corpse. 

On one of these occasions we read how, 
when he was at Rouen with King Richard, 
he was summoned to the royal table. ** The 
King,” he said in reply to the court mes- 
senger, *‘ must not wait for me. He had 
better dine without me than that I should 
leave my Master’s work undone.” 

That peculiar power which he exercised 
over wild birds and animals, it has been 
noticed, was possessed by other practical 
holy men.* St. Cuthbert, the favourite 
saint of the North, some of whose bones 
rest in that grand minster which looks down 
at Durham on the Wear, and St. Guthlae, 
the holy solitary, whose noble monument 
we still wonder at when we gaze at the 
beautiful ruin of Crowland, both possessed 
this same strange power over wild birds and 
untamed creatures. 

He found time in his busy, happy life to 
share in the work of church building; a 
work which in the ages when the Plantage- 
nets ruled attained an excellence never at- 
tained before, and probably will be never 
reached again. Hugh found the Norman 
cathedral of Remigius, at Lincoln, half in 
ruins, the result of the earthquake of the 
year 1185. He busied himself with the zeal 
he ever threw into the work which lay be- 
fore him to raise money and prepare designs 
for anoble minster. The choir and eastern 
transept of the present matchless cathedral 
were completed in Hugh’s lifetime, and a 
beautiful tradition is still with us which tells 
us how the monk-bishop not only assisted 
in the planning of the wondrous pile, but 
now and again worked with his own hands 
among the masons and carpenters as they 
fashioned the stones and carved the beams 
of the great church. We have already 
spoken of his love for Coeur de Lion. It 
was in the year 1197 that a serious rupture 
took place between the King and the Bish- 
op. Richard commanded that a contingent 
of men-at-arms from the See of Lincoln 
should be sent to help him in one of his 
perpetual foreign wars. Hugh resisted, and 
said the liberties of the See which he had 
sworn to defend forbade any subsidies of 
men and money being levied for foreign 
service. Other bishops yielded the point, 
and provided the subsidies, but Hugh 
stoutly resisted, defying even the royal 
threat of confiscation. The impetuous 
tichard was deeply incensed. Hugh de- 
termined to see him; he left England, and 
found Cour de Lion at Roche d’Andeli, 
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hearing massin thechurch. The interview 
between the angry sovereign and the fear- 
less monk was a curious one.* 

** Richard was sitting in a great chair at 
the opening into the choir; on either side 
of him were the Bishops of Durham and 
Ely. Hugh came near and bowed to the 
sovereign. Richard frowned and turned 
away. ‘Kiss me, my lord King,’ said the 
Bishop—the kiss was the usual greeting be- 
tween the sovereign and the spiritual peer. 
The King turned away still more pointedly. 
* Kiss me, my lord,’ said the monk again, 





grasping Ceur de Lion by the vest, and 
shaking him. Angrily Richard replied, 
‘Non meruisti, thou hast not deserved it.’ 
* I have deserved it,’ said Hugh, still grasp- 
ing the royal dress. Had he shown the 
slightest fear, probably the ‘ Lion Heart’ 


*“ Vie de S. Hugues, 'givre ii. ch. vii. Froude. 
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would have ordered him into captivity, but 
who could resist such marvellous audacity ? 
The royal kiss was given. Bishop Hugh 
passed up to the altar, and became at once 
absorbed in the service, King Richard curi- 
ously watching him. After the mass the 
two old friends were reconciled, the Bishop 


gaining—strange to say—his point.” The 
King’s words were remembered in after 


days. when he had left for ever the scene of 
his glories and troubles: ‘‘ If all bishops 
were like my lord of Lincoln, not a prince 
among us could lift his head against them.” 

The two friends—seemingly so unlike— 
never met again in this world. Hugh had 
returned to England, but soon started again 
for the continent to try once more to influ- 
ence King Richard, who, again in sore need 
of money, persisted in making unjust de- 
mands on England. But before he reached 
Angers Sir Gilbert de Lacy met him with 
the sad news of the great prince’s death. 
He had received a mortal wound from an 
arrow at the siege of Chalus. 

Hugh arrived at Fontevrault on Palm 
Sunday, just in time to look on the coffin 
of his loved ** Lion Heart.’’ * 

The story of Adam, the chaplain, takes 
us also into the presence chamber of John 
Lackland, now King of England. But we 
miss the old playful, fearless love which ex- 
isted between the last two sovereigns, Henry 
and Richard, and our monk. Hugh knew 
John too well, and we only now see the 
stern, grave ascetic, the old man of God ; 
the bright, sunny, fearless Hugh had no 
place in that great heart of his for the 
shifty, treacherous John. But the end of 
this busy devoted career was at hand. The 
monk-bishop was prostrated by sudden 
weakness. He was scarcely an old man. 
That self-denying, abstemious life, full of 
human interests, bright, busy, blessed, 
might well have looked forward still to years 
of splendid usefulness, but death came sud- 
denly. He had paid, in the year following 
Richard’s death, a last visit to his beloved 


* The body of Richard was laid by his father, Henry IT., in 
the Abbey of Fontevrault. The “Lion Heart’ was be- 
queathed to the Canons of Roven, who enshrined it in “ sil 
ver and gold” and placed it in their cathedral. This precious 
relic was disc powel in 1838 (July 31), in a cavity formed in the 
lateral wall of the choir. It wae enclosed within two leaden 
boxes, the interior one lined with a very thin plate of silver, 
on which was engraved :— 


@ HIC : JACET : 
COR : RICAR 
DI : REGIS: 
ANGLORUM : 
The heart was much shrunken, and “ had the appearance of 
a reddish-coloured leaf, dry and bent round at the ends." It 
was wrapped in a sort of taffety o a greenish colour, It now 
reposes beneath a stately tomb with an effigy of the king rest 
ing on it, on the south side of the choir of Rouen Cathedral.” 
—(** The Tombs of the Kings of England.” By J. Charles 
Wad. 1891.) 
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(From the picture by Lesucur in the Louvre.) 


Grande Chartreuse, and in his old haunts, 
seemingly, was as strong as ever, but on his 
way home his strength failed. Resting at 
his London house in the old Temple, he felt 
the end was come. Ifad not the great 
churchman, the patriot statesman, the lov- 
ing monk, left his life’s hopes and dreams 
buried in the royal tomb at Fontevrault ¢ 
Hugh was willing to live on, it seems, and 
to work on as long as his Master pleased, 
but the joy of living was quenched, the 
sunny hopefulness of existence seems to 
have been darkened for ever when Richard 
Cceur de Lion died. 

He lay for some time in great suffering 
quietly fading away. Among his notable 
visitors was King John, whom he cared lit- 
tle for ; the wicked prince ever had a reluc- 
tant and lingering attachment to the loyal, 


devoted friend of his dead father and brother. 
Hugh knew that for bim the end was come, 
and with calm cheerfulness prepared for it. 
There was little to do. His whole life had 
been a preparation for the ether and grander 
state of being. Fear of death had no place 
in his heart. ‘* We should be indeed un- 
happy,” * he was heard to say, ‘‘ if we were 
not allowed to die at alJ.” He told his 
friend the exact spet in his grand minster 
church where he wished to be buried—and 
so waited quietly for death. 

In Archbishop Lanfranc’s monastic regu- 
lations, which generally represent the rule 
of the great houses in England and on the 
Continent in the best age of monk-life, 
elaborate and minute rules are laid down 
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When 
a hair- 
the cell, 
was 
this the dying 
whole convent 


about the treatment of the dving. 
the brother entered into his a gon, 
cloth was spread on the floor of 
ashes were sprinkled 
made on the ashes, and on 
brother was laid. The 
was summoned by sharp, repeated blows on 
a board. All who heard it —unless service 
in the church was going on—were to gathe Tr 
near and repeat the Penitential P salma, and 
so, In the presence of the House, amid the 
low muttered whispers of prayer and psalm, 
in sackcloth and ashes the monk of God 
died.”* So, writes Dean Church, died An- 
selm, and that master builéer Gundulf of 
Rocheste re @0 passed away Bruno, the 
founder of the Carthusian order, and un- 
numbered other known and unknown saints 
and holy men, whose names we believe are 
written in the Book of God. 

Hlugh had his cross of ashes made on the 
floor of his room in the old Temple when 
he felt the end was quite near, and by his 
own wishes was lifted on to it ; the choris- 
ters of St. Paul’s were chanting round him 
the compline, and as they were beginning 
the ** Nune dimittis,” his chaplain tells us, 
he left them. ‘* One of the most beautiful 
spirits,” writes the most eloquent of our 
historians, by no means a blind admirer of 
the monastic svstem, ** that was ever incar- 
nated in human clay.” 

‘* * . * * + 

Ile was buried* as he desired, in that 
stately but as yet unfinished minster of his 
on the hill of Lincoln. Round his grave 
gathered, indeed, a strange and motley 
group. The King of England, John Lack- 
land, helped to carry the bier of the well- 
loved monk; by his side, helping with 
the sad eo was the King of Scotland. 
Among the mourners were many bishops 
and abbots, earls and barons ; and conspic- 
uous among them was a company of poor 
Jews, wishing to show their loving homage 
to one who, in an age conspicuous for its 
fierce persecution of the chosen race, had 
ever helped them to bear the sad and griev- 
ous burden of their hunted, harassed life. + 

Such was the man, nurtured and educated 


over if, a 
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kept in the sacristy at Lincolr 
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by the monastic orders of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It may be said he was a rare and ex- 
ceptional example. It is true that Hugh of 
the Chartreuse was an especially gifted 
man, but the spirit whieh lived in the Monk 
of our little study, guided and governed the 
lives of uncounted men and women in that 
fierce age of trial. Surely the school which 
could train such noble servants for their 
country, their Church, and their can 
never be lightly spoken of, but must ever 
hold an honored place in the many-coloured 
story of our England. 


Giod, 


* Servants of God ! or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants, ye knew 
Your Father's innermost mind, 


if mankind 


as vet in its march 
and fallen, and died ! 


Yours is the praise, 
Hath not 
Fainted, 


Then in such hour of need 

Of your fainting dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear 
Radiant with ardour divine 
seacons of hope, ye appear 
Languor is not in your heart 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow.’ 
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Tut ANALYTICAI 


I. THe rectified traditional view may be 
conveniently expressed under the following 


formulated statements. We have full rea- 
son for believing—1. That the Book of 
Genesis was compiled by Moses,—in its ear- 
lier chapters from primeval documents 
which may have been brought by Abraham 
from Chaldwa, and in its later chapters (ex- 
cept parts of xxxvi.) from family records of 
a distinctly contemporaneous origin, which 
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we may reasonably believe to have been pre- 
served in the families of the successive 
patriarchs as the archives of their race. 
That these should have been accessible to 
the divinely-appointed leader of the race, 
himself a man of known learning.—that he 
should have arranged them and illustrated 
them by contemporary notes, is a supposi- 
tion so reasonable, that, though no more 
than a supposition, it may be accepted at 
least as more plausible than any other which 
has yet been advanced. 2. That, of the 
four remaining Books of the Pentateuch, 
the first, the Book of Exodus, as the auto- 
biographical character of large portions of 
it seems clearly to indicate, was written by 
Moses, or, at least, under his immediate 
direction and authority. That the Book of 
Leviticus, as containing the statutes and 
ordinances for the most part expressly stat- 
ed to have been revealed to Moses, must, if 
not actually written by him, have been com- 
piled by authorized scribes under his imme- 
diate supervision. That the Book of Num- 
bers, as containing more mixed material, 
may be considered to have been compiled — 
in part from the legislative revelation made 
directly to Moses, in part from contempo- 
rary records made by Moses, in obedience to 
Giod’s command, in part from documentary 
annals including references to books that 


may have been compiled during the length- 
ened abode in the wilderness,—but all, as 
the tenor of the whole book, and its con- 
cluding verse seem distinetly to imply, under 


the authority and general oversight of 
Moses. . Finally, that the Book of 
Deuteronomy, containing as it does, not 
without notes of time and place, the ad- 
dresses of the closing days of the inspired 
legislator (which we may regard as having 
been specially recorded and preserved by 
official writers), assumed its present form, 
us one passage seems in some degree to sug- 
gest, under the hand of Joshua. 3. that 
the Book of Joshua, which is rightly consid- 
ered by all recent critics as standing in close 
connexion with the Pentateuch, was similar- 
ly compiled by some contemporary writer 
or writers under the direction of Joshua 
—in part, as the narrative seems to im- 
ply, from communications personally made 
by Joshua, and, in part, from documents 
and records made at the time by official 
writers and recorders, of whose existence 
and employment, even in those early days, 
we find traces in the Pentateuch. 4. That 
the Book of Judges is a compilation, not 
improbably made by the prophet Samuel, 
from contemporary records, family memo- 
rials, and other existing materials, com- 
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mencing with events recorded in Joshua, 
and extending, though not in perfect 
chronological order, over a period of about 
400 years. 5. That the Books of Samuel 
and of Kings are compilations, consisting 
in part of the compositions of contemporary 
prophets, beginning with Samuel and with 
Nathan and Gad, and in part of selected 
materials from official records, sacred and 
secular, put together, and perhaps added 
to, by seers and prophetical writers, of 
whom Jeremiah was the last, and, as he 
well may have been, one of the principal 
contributors. 6. That the Books of Chroni 
cles were a compilation, possibly, nay, even 
probably, by Ezra, made largely from the 
Books of Kings, or from the documents on 
which these books were based, but with 
abundant references and allusions to nearly 
all the earlier historical books, including 
the Pentateuch. 7%. That the of 
Ezra and Nehemiah were written by the 
writers whose names they bear, and con- 
tain, in part, extracts from official docu- 
ments and from contemporary records, and, 
in part, narratives of personal history. 8. 
That the prophetical writings are written 
by those whose names are, in every case, 
specified in their writings, and that they 
contain, in some instances, portions of con- 
temporary history, but that the main ele- 
ment of their writings is distinctly predic- 
tive, and has reference to events that belong 
to what was future and posterior to the time 
when they were mentioned by the writer. 
%. Lastly, that the historical books, as we 
now have them, bear plain and unmistak- 
able marks of the work having passed 
through the hands, not only of the early 
compiler or compilers, but of later editors 
and revisers,—numerous notes, archwolegi- 
cal and explanatory, some obviously of an 
early, and some of a late date, being found 
in nearly all the books, but particularly tle 
more ancient. Such would appear to bea 
fair and correct statement of what we have 
agreed to term the Traditional view of the 
historical and prophetic books of the Old 
Testament, modified as it now is, and, in 
some particulars, rectified, by modern re- 
search. 

II. We now turn to the opposing theory 
to which we have agreed to give the colour- 
less epithet of ‘* Analytical,’’ as claiming to 
be founded on a searching criticism of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and 
especially of what is now called the Hexa- 
teuch (the Pentatench and the Book of 
Joshua)—these early books involving the 
widest alleged divergences from the formu- 
lated statements which have been set forth 
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in the foregoing paragraphs. This Ana- 
lytical view we will first place before the 
reader in the form now generally adopted 
by the most acute foreign critics of the Old 
‘Testament : we will then pass onward to 
notice the extent to which they have been 
accepted by recent writers of our own coun- 
try and Church. The results that have 
been thus accepted will unhappily be found 
to be considerable ; but the tone in which 
they are set forth is widely different from 
that adopted by the majority of the foreign 
critics, and is marked by a temperate and 
reverential spirit which, at any rate, shows 
some recognition of the momentous issues 
that are involved, and the influence they 
must exercise on the faith of the general 
reader of the Old Testament. 

The results of the Analytic al theory, as 
arrived at by the most acute foreign critics, 
may be thus briefly summarised: 1. That 
the Old Testament did not assume its pres- 
ent form till a somewhat late date in the 
period of the Exile. 2. That the later his- 
torical books, and especially the Books of 
Chronicles, disclose methods of construct- 
ing history which justify the limited esti 
mate that has been formed of the trust- 
worthiness of the earlier books, and prepare 
us for the inferences that have been drawn 
from a critical investigation of them. 3. 
That this critical investigation, in the case 
of the Pentatench, and the Book of Joshua 
(now usually called the Hexateuch), dis- 
closes at least three strata of narrative and 
legislative details, of different dates and dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, which, after having 
been revised and re-edited, possibly several 
times, have at last been not unskilfually 
combined in the form in which they have 
now come down to us. 4. That the three 
strata more particularly to be recognised are 
—(a) a History Book,—itself composite, as 
both names of Almighty God (Jehovah and 
Elohim) are to be found in it,—dating from 
the period of the early kings and prophets ; 
(4) the Book of Deuteronomy, compiled in 
the days of Manasseh or Josiah by some un- 
known writer, and having some slight affin- 
ity with the above-mentioned history book : 
(c) a document, in its earliest state of per- 
haps the same date as (@), historical only in 
form, using throughout the name Elohim,— 
sometimes called the Grundschrift or Fun- 
damental Document, sometimes the Book ef 
the Four Covenants, sometimes, though 
misleadingly, the earlier Elohist,—which, 
afte: having been carefully revised, became 
expanded in the time of the Exile into what 
is called the Priestly Code, its basis being 
Leviticus and allied portions of Exodus and 
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Numbers. 5. That the three codes of Law 
found in the Pentateuch conform to and 
corroborate this analysis. 6. That in the 
resent Books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Goa we have remodelled history, and a 
repainting of the original picture on a gen- 
erally uniform principle, and with some ref- 
erence to Denteronomy,—the accretions and 
corruptions in the Books of Samuel being 
numerous, and especially when the prophet’ 
stands in connexion with the history of 
David ; and the revision of the Books of 
Kings being also very unrestricted, though 
closer to the facts than in Judges or Samuel. 
7. That the prophets used history as a vehi- 
cle for their own ideas ; and that their so- 
called predictions are only fallible anticipa- 
tions of the manner in which, according to 
their conceptions, the Deity would, con- 
sistently with the character they ascribed 
to Him, deal with the subjects of His gov- 
ernment ; and this, notwithstanding it is 
admitted that all the writers of the New 
Testament, and our blessed Lord Himself, 
ascribe divine foreknowledge to the Israelit- 
ish prophets. & That thus--to sum up a 
few leading results to which we are led by 
the foregoing statements—we are to regard 
the Book of Deuteronomy as a fiction, 
founded it may be on traditions, and of no 
earlier date probably than the eighteenth 
year of Josiah ; that the Tabernacle of Wit- 
ness, or, a8 it is now commonly ealled, 
the Tent of Meeting, and everything con- 
nected with it, had never any existence ex- 
cept in the fabricated history composed in 
the days of the Exile, and that far from the 
Tabernacle being the prototype of the Tem- 
ple, it was the Temple that suggested the 
deliberate and elaborate fiction of the Tab- 
ernacle ; and, further, that the older books 
were remodelled according to the Mosaic 
form, and that Chronicles, especially, was 
falsified by Priests and Levites to sustain 
the belief that the tribe of Levi had been 
set apart from the days of Moses, and that 
the priesthood dated from that time,—such 
a belief being, it is alleged, utterly incon- 
sistent with the truth. 

Such, in brief outline, is the analytical 
view of the Old Testament-—-a view which, 
I regret to say, has very many supporters, 
and in Germany is fast becoming the accept- 
ed account of the origin and formation of 
the earlier portion of the Book of Life. 
That such a view should meet with accept- 
ance inany Christian country is sad enough, 
and startling enough, but that it should 
meet with acceptance to a considerable ex- 
tent at the hands of members of our own 
Church is fuil of very sad augury for the 
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future. But it isso. Ina carefully writ- 
ten article by one of our university profes- 
sors, and in a portion of a recent and well- 
known collection of theological treatises, 
the substance of much that has been just 
specified has been adupted and set forth as 
a view of the Old Testament that may be 
consistently maintained by an English 
Churchman. 

We are told, for example—(1) That the 
earlier narratives before the call of Abraham 
are of the nature of myth,—myth being de- 
fined to be the product of mental activity 
not yet distinguished into history and poetry 
and philosophy. (2) That the Hexateuch 
owes its existence to three principal sources, 
viz. those already specified,—the composite 
History Book, sometimes called the propheti- 
cal narrative, Deuteronomy, and the Priests’ 
Code : the first-mentioned being the oldest ; 
the second belonging to the reign either of 
Manasseh or Josiah ; and the third to the 
period of the Exile, when the laws, gradu- 
ally developed out of an earlier and simpler 
system, were finally formulated in a com- 
plete and definite Code. (3) That the Book 
of Deuteronomy is a republication of the 
Law in the spirit and power of Moses put 
dramatically into his mouth. (4) That the 
later historical books are of a composite 
structure, and present to us the phenomena 


of older narratives fitted into a compiler’s 
framework ; and, generally, that there isa 
considerable idealising element in the Old 


‘Testament history. (5) That in the Books 
of Chronicles we must admit unconscious 
idealising of history, and a reading back 
into past records of a ritual development 
which is really later. (6) That the predic- 
tive knowledge of the prophets is general; 
and of the issue to which things tend ; 
sometimes, but not usually, a knowledge of 
times and of seasons, prophetic inspiration 
being consistent with erroneous anticipa- 
tions as to the circumstances and the oppor- 
tunities of God’s self-revelation. 

Such are the conclusions with regard to 
Old Testament criticism which English 
Churchmen are advising us to accept. 
Such the sort of compromise, if compromise 
it can justly be called, which those who 
stand in the old paths, and substantially 
hold the traditional view, are now invited 
to make with those who maintain in its com- 
pleteness the analytical view, as it has been 
set forth in this address. 

Now, in the first place, let any fair-mind- 
ed reader simply set side by side the six 
statements just made with the eight state- 
ments of the amalytical view made a little 
earlier, and then form his opinion of the 
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relation of the two. And will it not be 
this ’-—that the difference in tenor between 
the two groups of statements is slight, and 
that it is impossible to regard the statements 
of the English writers as otherwise than ex- 
ressive of a general acceptance of the ana- 
ytical view ; moditied, it will be observed, 
in certain details, and minimised, to some 
extent, in phraseology, but in no degree ap- 
proximating to the rectified traditional 
view, or to be regarded as a mediating state- 
ment between the two theories. We have 
really only two views to place in contrast, 
but, in doing so, it will be only right and 
equitable to recognise that we are not justi- 
fied in imputing to the English advocates 
of the analytical view the extreme opinions 
which the foreign advocates can be shown 
either by direct statement or by necessary 
inference, indisputably to hold. This, how- 
ever, may always be said—that the tendency 
of unbalanced minds, if they accept any 
modified view, to pass onward into the un- 
modified, is very patent. The real harm 
then that has been done by recent English 
writers lies in the plain fact that they have, 
though with the very best intentions, actu- 
ally prepared the way for shaken and un- 
stable minds to arrive at results which will 
at last be found to involve inability to ac- 
cept the supernatural, and so, a complete 
shipwreck of the faith. 

These things are sad and serious, and do 
justify us in inviting these well-intentioned 
writers to reconsider their whole position, 
and to ask themselves whether they may not 
more profitably devote their efforts to a 
guarded rectification, where it may be need- 
ed, of the traditional view, and whether 
these over-hasty excursions into the analyti- 
cal are not full of peril, not only to simple 
and trustful souls, but even to those in 
whose interest these adventurous excursions 
have been made. 

But we must now proceed onward with 
our general argument. We have set forth, 
we trust fairly and correctly, the two op- 
posing views—the rectified traditional and 
the analytical, and also the few real modifi- 
cations that have been suggested in the lat- 
ter. We must now put these views to the 
test, and give full and fair consideration to 
the two leading arguments which must in- 
fluence us in our choice between the old 
and the new learning,—between tradition 
and critical hypothesis,—between historical] 
supernaturalism and ultimately natural de- 
velopment,—between alleged facts and al- 
leged myths,—between the leading features 
of the belief of the Jewish and of the Chris- 
tian Church, and the investigations, con- 
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fessedly acute and elaborate, of a few dis- 
tinguished scholars and critics of this last 
half of the nineteenth century. ‘These two 
leading arguments we will endeavour to de- 
velop in the next address, and in those 
which will follow it. We will first make 
our appeal to the reasonable and the proba- 
ble : we will then make that appeal which, 
if rightly made, must bring to a close all 
controversy —the appeal to Him to whom 
the Old Testament bears witness, and whom 
the New ‘Testament reveals—to Him in 
whom dwell all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, the Light of the world as well 
as the Saviour of the world—the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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SURVIVALS OF HEATHEN CUSTOMS. 
ALTHOUGH most cultured persons have a 
vague idea that some of our religious or 
quasi-religious customs may have their ori- 
gin in distinctly heathen practices which 
existed before the Christian era, there are 
few, I take it, who could give distinct ex- 
amples of heathen survivals of a more or 
less definite kind. Such instances, how 
ever, are to be found in our own day, and 
my object in this paper is to point out some 
of them. 
To begin with Devonshire. The Rev. 
A. T. Fryer, who was brought up in that 
county, tells me of a distinctly heathen sac- 
rifice, only modernised, which is still kept 
up in the parish of King’s Teignton, not 
far from Teignmouth, every Whitsuntide, 
an account of which is to be found in 
White’s Devonshire. It appears that on 
Whitsun Monday a lamb is drawn about the 
parish in a cart decorated with garlands of 
lilac, laburnum, and other flowers, and per- 
sons are requested to give something towards 
the expenses of the ceremonial. On Tues- 
day the lamb is killed and roasted whole in 
the middle of the village. It is said that 
formerly it was roasted in the bed of a 
stream which flows through the village, the 
water of which had been turned into a new 
channel temporarily in order that the bed 
of the stream might be cleansed. The lamb, 
when cooked, is sold in slices to the poor at 
a cheap rate. The precise origin of the 
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custom is forgotten, but a tradition, evi 
dently to be traced back to heathen days, is 
to this effect. The village at some remote 
period suffered from a dearth of water, and 
the inhabitants were advised by their priests 
to pray to the gods for water, whereupon 
water sprang up spontaneously in a meadow 
about a third of a mile above the village, in 
an estate now called Rydon, amply suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of the place, and 
at present adequate, even in a dry summer, 
to work three mills. A lamb, it 1s said, has 
ever since that time been sacrificed as a 
votive offering at Whitsuntide in the man- 
ner before mentioned. The said water ap- 
pears like a large pond, from which, in 
rainy weather, may be seen jets of water 
springing up some inches above the surface 
in many parts. The'place has been visited 
by numbers of different scientific bodies, 
and whether it is really a spring is still a 
vexed question. The general opinion ap- 
pears to be that the real spring ison Haldon 
Hill, and that after flowing down to Lind- 
ridge it loses itself in the fissures of the lime 
rock which abounds in the neighbourhood 
through which it flows ; when it meets with 
some impediment it bursts up through the 
soft meadow ground at Rydon, where it has 
ever had the name of “* Fair Water.” 


Another Devonshire sacrificial custom, 


evidently having its origin in pagan times, 


is recorded by *f An Old Holne Curate.’’ 
He says that at Holne, on Dartmoor, the 
young men, before daybreak on May-day, 
assemble and seize aram lamb on the moor. 
This they fasten to a certain granite pillar, 
kill it, and roast it whole. At midday they 
scramble to get slices of it to secure good 
luck for the ensuing year. The day ends 
with dancing, wrestling, &c. 

The following is a tolerably strong exam- 
ple of the survival of a distinctly heathen 
sacrifice, and when names and localities are 
given, as in this case, the most sceptical 
must accept it as true in fact :— 

Mr. Henderson wrote his ‘‘ Folk-lore of 
the Northern Counties” in 1879, and he 
says :—‘** Not fifteen years ago a herd of 
cattle in the county of Moray being at- 
tacked with murrain, one of them was sac- 
rificed by being buried alive as a propitiatory 
offering for the rest ; and I am informed by 
Professor Morecco that a live ox was burnt 
near Haltwhistle, in Northumberland, only 
twenty years ago with the same intent. A 
similar observance has also lingered on 
among the Celtic population of Cornwall 
almost, if not quite, to the present day.”’ 
It is somewhat startling to read of an ox 
being offered asa burnt sacrifice in England 
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in our own times after fifteen or more cen- 
turies of Christianity. But Mr. Henderson 
gives other examples of similar doings. 
They appear, however, to be commoner in 
Scotland than in England. The Rev. 8. 
Baring Gould, as I am informed, has stated 
that in building a new bridge at Halle, 
which was completed in 1843, the people 
wanted to have a child immnred in the 
foundation to ensure its stability, so the 
idea of even human sacrifices can scarcely 
he said to be extinct in civilised Europe. j 

Professor J. Y. Simpson, M.D., in his 
notes on some Scottish Charm Stones, print- 
ed in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quarians of Scotland, states that he knows 
of two localities in the Lowlands, one near 
Biggar, in Lanarkshire, and the other near 
Torpichen, in West Lothian, where, within 
the memory of the past and present genera- 
tion, living cows have been sacrificed for 
curative purposes, or under the hope of ar- 
resting the murrain in other members of 
the herd. In both these cases the cow was 
sacrificed by being buried alive. 

In the Reeord Office, Vol. cexxiv., No. 
74. under date 1589, is a letter from one 
Price giving information of gross idolatry 
in Wales. He that bullocks were 
offered to idols, and that he saw a young 
man drive one through a little porch into 
the churchyard, and heard him ery out, 
“Thy half to God and to Beyno.” This 
was in the parish of Clynnog, about fifteen 
miles from Bangor. 
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He represents people 
as being afraid to cut down trees growing 
on Beyno’s ground, lest he should kill them. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennant, writing in 1852, 
notes that in Lord Rodin’s recently pub- 


lished book, entitled ‘‘ Progress of the 
Reformation in Ireland,” there appears a 
curious form of fetichism still existing in 
Inniskea, an island off the coast of Mavo, 
with about three hundred and eighty inhab- 
itants, amongst whom his lordship says : 
*“*A stone carefully wrapped in flannel is 
brought ont at certain periods to be adored, 
and when a storm arises, this god is suppli- 
cated to send a wreck on their coast. It is 
added that whenever the aid of this stone 
god is sought, a flannel dress is dedicated to 
it. This is sewed on by an old woman, its 
priestess. 

The following is a curious instance of the 
survival, in a fashion, of the ancient Baal 
worship. A correspondent to Nofes and 
Queries states that the late Lady Baird, of 
Ferntower, Perthshire, told him that every 
year on the first of May a number of men 
and women assemble at a Druidical circle of 
stones on her property at Crieff. They 
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light a fire in the centre, and each person 
puts a bit of oat cake into ashepherd’s bon- 
net ; they all sit down, and draw blindfold 
a piece of cake from the bonnet. One piece 
has been previously blackened, and whoever 
gets that piece has to jump through the fire 
or pay a forfeit. This is, in fact, a rem- 
nant still surviving of the ancient worship 
of Baal, and the person on whom the lot 
fell would originally have been burnt as a 
sacritice. Now, passing through the fire is 
taken to represent such a sacrifice, and the 
payment of the forfeit is considered as the 
redemption of the victim from the extreme 
penalty. 

In a letter which I received some years 
ago from the Rector of Charlcombe, Bath, 
and which is now before me, he told me 
that in the County Donegal it was the cus- 
tom to pass an infant across the back and 
under the belly of a donkey in order to avert 
measles. What the origin of this could be 
I am unable to guess. He further stated 
in his letter that in the same county the 
peasants used to drive their cattle between 
two tires to keep off disease. This last, said 
my correspondent, was certainly a remnant 
of the ancient heathen festival of Baal, or 
Baal Tinné (in that parish there was a town 
land, Beltany, close to which was a Druidi- 
cal stone circle), kept about December 23, 
when large bontires were lighted for pur- 
poses of fire-worship, and cattle driven 
through or between the fires to keep them 
safe from plague. 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette on June 29, 1867 :— 

‘* The accounts given by the Irish news- 
papers of the extent to which the old super- 
stition of fire-lighting on Midsummer Eve 
still prevails show how slowly the relics of 
paganism disappear among country people, 
and how natural it was that the old idola- 
tries should come at last to be known as the 
Creed of the Pagana, the dwellers in vil- 
lages. These Midsummer fires lighted an- 
nually upon the hills are simply relics of the 
worship of Bel. Beltane or Belteine day is 
still a May day or Midsummer festival in 
the more ignorant districts of Scotland as 
well as of Ireland ; and similar superstitious 
practices are connected with the lighting of 
the fires, and, what is still more remarkable, 
the word is still used in some Scotch alma- 
nacs as a term well known to everybody. 
In a number of the Sco/sman a few years 
ago appeared an announcement that, on 
Beltane-day, Mr. Robertson was elected as 
Convener of the Trades, in Canongate, in 
Edinburgh. The next year the following 
found :—‘ On Beltane-day, the 
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weavers, dyers, &c., of 
elected their office-bearers.’ 

Mr. Charles Hardwick, in his ‘‘ Tradi- 
tions, Superstitions, and Folk-lore,” gives 
some instances of the strange survival of 
Baal-worship. He cites the following from 
Grimm :—‘' In consequence of a disease 
amongst the black cattle, the people agreed 
to perform an incantation, though they es- 
teemed it a wicked thing. ‘They carried to 
the top of Carnmoor a wheel and nine 
spindles, long enough to produce fire by 
friction. [Uf the fire were not produced be- 
fore noon, the incantation lost its effect. 
They failed for several days running. Thev 
attributed this failure to the obstinacy of 
one householder, who would not let his fires 
be put out for what he considered a wrong 
purpose. However, by bribing his servants, 
they contrived to get them extinguished, 
and on that morning raised their fire. ‘They 
then sacrificed a heifer, cutting in pieces 
and burning, while yet alive, the diseased 
part. They then lighted their own hearths 
from the pile, and ended by feasting on the 
remains. Words of incantation were re 
peated by an old man from Morven, who 
came as master of the ceremonies, and con- 
tinued speaking all the time the fire was 
being raised, Asked to repeat the Sym ll, he 
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Canongate 


said that the sin of repeating it once had 


brought him to beggary, and that he dared 
not say those werds again.”’ 

Another curious instance of these pagan 
survivals is given by Mr. Hardwick on the 
authority of Mr. T. TT. Wilkinson, who 
states that a Lancashire man whom he knew 
had ** unconsciously resorted to the old 
worship of Baal, and consumed a live calf 
in a fire, in order to counteract the influ- 
ence of his unknown enemies.” It would 
appear that this unhappy victim of malice 
had resorted to this heathen sacrifice as a 
last resource, for he had, as we are told, 
previously nailed horse-shoes to all his 
doors, but without effect ! 

So late as the latter portion of last cen- 
tury the records of the Presbytery of Ding- 
wall, in Ross-shire, show that in the island 
of innis Maree, in Loch Maree, bulls were 
offered wp as a sacrifice, and milk offered on 
the hill-side asa libation. A hundred years 
previously, #.e., in 1678, the Presbytery 
took action against some of the Mackenzie 
family for ** sacrificing a bull in a heathen- 
ish manner in the island of St. Rufus, for 
the recovery of the health of Cirstane Mac- 
kenzie, who was formerly sick and valetudi- 
narie.” And to come down almost fo the 
present time, we are told by Mr. Robert 
Hunt in his ** Drolls, Traditions, and Super- 
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stitions of Old Cornwall,’’ published in 
1865, that within the last few years a calf 
has been thus sacrificed by a farmer in a 
district where churches, chapels, and schools 
abound. He afterwards adds, ‘* While cor- 
recting these sheets I am informed of two 
recent instances of this superstition. One 
of them was the sacrifice of a calf by au 
farmer near, Pontreath for the purpose of 
removing a disease which had long followed 
his horses and cows. ‘The other was the 
burning of a living lamb to save, as the 
farmer said, his flock from spells which had 
been cast on ’em.”’ 


After these instances—which I suspect 
might be even termed revelations to the 
majority of the readers of this paper—show- 
ing the extent to which the survival of 
heathen sacrifices has reached in quite 
modern times, it seems the natural thing 
to consider the question of popular religious 
superstitions. But, as a preface to that 
part of our inquiry, an instance or two 
illustrative of the ignorance which still 
exists in country places upon religious mat- 
ters may be useful. 

The following has been sent me. A 
clergyman was appointed to a benefice some 
twenty years ago, where matters connected 
with the Church had been conducted in a 
very rough and ready style. When the first 
great Festival occurred he was naturally 
anxious that the parish church should be dec- 
orated with some sortof taste, in place of hav- 
ing sprigs of evergreens poked in anywhere. 
Thus, round the font was placed a legend 
in Old English letters—perhaps not very 
easy for the rustics to decipher—** One 
Lord, One Faith, One Baptism.” It so 
happened that there were three large Jand- 
owners in the parish, and the old clerk, 
who had regarded the whole proceeding 
with suspicion as an encroachment upon 
his province, said, pointing to the font, 
** Well, at any rate, the squires will like 
that.” The words were read to him. 
“Or!” (he replied) “‘I thought it was 
‘One L., one F., one S8.,’”’’ mentioning 
each of the landed proprietors by name. 

It is difficult to conceive anything more 
directly illustrative of the principles of 
popular Protestantism than this. Even in 
a church the first idea was the glorification 
of the parochial notabilities ; the last was 
the possibility of the decoration of the font 
relating to God, and His revelation and 
glorv. 

The next illustration is even more telling. 
About the middle of this century a church 
was built inacertain parish which had over- 
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grown the accommodation provided by the 
old church. The donor of the new building 
was a pious retired tradesman who by dili- 
gence had amassed a considerable fortune. 
We will call him at random, Isaac Starkey. 
On the altar was a frontal bearing the sacred 
monogram I. H. S. There was a good deal 
of interest excited by the new church, and 
when it was opened a number of people 
went to see it. Among these was a lady of 
high social position. After looking round 
the interior of the building, and admiring 
this and that, she said, ‘* Yes, the general 
effect is very nice, but there is one thing 
that I don’t like.”’ Looking towards the 
east end she added, ** It was rather ostenta- 
tious of Mr. Starkey to put his initials in 
so prominent a place, and I didn’t know 
that he had any other Christian name be- 
sides Isaac.” 

After this example of ignorance, which I 
believe is strictly teue, my readers will have 
no difficulty in accepting what I have to 
relate about 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, 


which have remained as relics of past ages. 


The following appeared ina Welsh maga- 
zine about thirty years ago, and I am in- 
debted to the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, of 
Llanwrin Rectory, Machynlleth, for the 
translation : 

Down to the last hundred years it was 
usual in many a district in Wales to burn 
candles in the parish church on the eve of 
All Souls, with a view of ascertaining what 
fortune would happen to the inquirers dur- 
ing the succeeding twelve months. 
consisting for the most part of young wom- 
en, resorted after dark to the church, each 
carrying a candle with her. At the ap- 
pointed hour all the candles were lighted by 
the sexton, whose presence and services on 
the occasion were considered indispensable. 

The act of lighting the candles was ac- 
companied by every expression of gravity 
and earnestness, and the young women 
watched with the greatest anxiety their 
respective candles to see how they burned. 
If a candle burned brightly and clearly, it 
augured favourably for its owner, and signi- 
fied that prosperity and happiness would be 
her lot. If it burned slowly and gloomily, 
and in an irregular or crackling manner, 
then the person whose property it was would 
surely meet with trouble and misfortunes of 
various kinds. If, however, the candle 
went out before it had burned to the socket, 
then its ownef was regarded as about to die 
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in the course of the vear; and, as little 
doubt had they on the subject as if the 
Angel of Death were seen at that moment 
sealing her fate. < 

But not only did they observe the general 
manner in which the candles burned, or 
draw prognostications from the light of each 
as a whole, but they marked carefully how 
each portion burned, and these portions 
were supposed to represent the different 
parts of the year, so that they pretended to 
divine the various phases of their lives dur- 
ing the ensuing twelve months. 

When the last candle was burnt out they 
all left the church, and, having walked two 
or three times round the building, they pro- 
ceeded homewards to bed without uttering a 
single word to any one. Nota syllable was 
to be spoken from the time of their quitting 
the church until they awoke on the follow- 
ing morning. If they had spoken to any 
one, the whole charm would at once have 
been broken, and all their labour would 
have been utterly lost. During their sleep 
on that night their lovers would appear to 
them, even those whom they should wed 
when the time was fulfilled which had been 
foretold by the Fates. 

It is this custom which Ellis Wynne re- 
fers to in his ‘* Visions of the Sleeping 
Bard,” first published in 1703. 

Sometimes these candle divinations were 
attended with melancholy, and occasionally 
with ludicrous results. 

Once in a church at Llangian, near Pwll- 
heli, where my informant was curate for ten 
years, the candle of a young woman from 
the neighbourhood happened to go out when 
it was only half burnt. She implicitly ac- 
cepted the omen, and took the whole affair 
to heart so much that she would not be 
comforted, and in less than three weeks she 
was a corpse. 

In the same church, on asimilar occasion, 
the following occurrence took place :— 
When all the diviners were in church. and 
all the candles on the point of burning out, 
a wag from the village resolved to go and 
frighten the credulous women. According- 
ly he dressed himself in a white sheet, and 
proceeded, under cover of the darkness, 
towards the church door. The ground out- 
side was much higher than the floor of the 
church, to reach which it was necessary to 
descend two or three steps. Having arrived 
at the door, the man leaned his back against 
it, that he might be prepared to encounter 
the women on their egress. The door was 
unfastened, and yielded to the weight of his 
person, and backwards he tumbled with a 
heavy crack into the church. If the divin- 
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ing women were terrified, much more was 
he himself, and hurt too. ‘The bruises 
which he received from his fall compelled 
him to keep his bed for several weeks after- 
wards, and the annals of the village do not 
tell us that he ever repeated his experiment. 

In some districts it was usual to observe 
these ceremonies on the eves of the parish 
festivals or wakes, instead of All 
Eve, and on these the women 
sometimes offered a few pence to the patron 
Saint, 

Having spoken of the village *‘ Wake,”’ 
it may be well to state here that originally 
it was held on the day of the Saint to whom 
the church was dedicated, but us these fes- 
tivities were often badly conducted, Con 
vocation passed an Act in 1536 to restrain 
them, and to diminish their number. The 
Dedication Festival was ordered to be ob 
served only on the first Sunday in October. 
Hence the severance of the Wake from the 
day of the patron Saint. Upon this subject 
reference may be made to Hazlitt’s edition 
of Brand, vol. iii. 3. In illustration of 
this, the Rev. A. Atkinson, Vicar of Aud- 
lem, Cheshire, has written as follows: 
** Our Saint’s Day is St. James’ (July 25), 
but our village Wake is held early in Octo- 
ber, ‘ Wake Sunday’ being that nearest to 
October 2, and the Wake is the 
week following.” 

The same gentleman who was kind enough 
to send me the account of the divination by 
candles, related above. has also told me that 
in some parts of Wales there is a strange 
idea prevailing amongst the people that if a 
person goes alone to the church door just 
before midnight on the last night of the 
vear, and puts his ear to the keyhole, a 
voice from within will inform him of the 


Saints 


occasions 


held on 


rincipal occurrences which will take place 
in the parish in the course of the year which 


is about to begin. These will chiefly relate 
to marriages and deaths. Should he take 
anybody with him when he goes to listen, 
no revelation will be made to him. 

In the parish of Marston St. Lawrence, 
Northamptonshire, there used to be a no- 
tion, very prevalent, that rainwater collect- 
ed on Holy Thursday was of powerful effi- 
cacy in all diseases of the eyes. 

Another curious idea in connection with 
Ascension Day was related by a correspond- 
ent to the Hcho newspaper of May 24, L879. 
He wrote as follows :— 

**On Thursday (Ascension Day) the 
Bethesda Slate Quarries were entirely 
closed, not, however, out of respect to the 
religious character of the day, but in defer- 
ence to a superstition which has lingered 
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for many years amongst the Penrhyn quar- 
rymen, that working on Ascension Day was 
sure to be attended with a fatality or acci- 
dent of a serious character. Some six years 
back, the management succeeded in partly 
overcoming this feeling, and several of the 
men worked, an arrangement which was 
continued about two years. Strange to say, 
there was always an accident, and Ascension 
Day continues to be an idle day so far as* 
the Penrhyn quarrymen are concerned.” 

Most people have heard, by tradition, of 
the divination by Bible and Key. Here is 
a curious instance mentioned by a corre 
spon lent to Voles and (Juertes, who wrote 
from Godalming :—‘* When any article is 
supposed to have been stolen, a Bible is pro 
duced, and opened at the first chapter of 
Ruth. The stock of the street door key is 
placed on the sixteenth verse of the above 
chapter, the handle protruding from the 
edge of the Bible, and the key is secured in 
this position by astring bound tightly round 
the book. The person who works the 
charm then places his two middle fingers 
under the handle of the key, and this keeps 
the Bible suspended. He then repeats in 
succession the names of the persons suspect 
ed of the theft, quoting at each name a por 
tion of the verse on which the key is placed, 
beginning * Whither thou goest I will go,’ 
&c. When the name of the guilty person 
is pronounced, the Key turns off the tinger, 
and the Bible falls to the ground. Thus, 
the guilt of the supposed thief is deter 
mined. ‘The belief of some of the more 
ignorant of the lower orders in this charm 
is unbounded. I have seen” (says the 
writer) ‘‘ this practised in other counties, 
the key being placed over Proverbs xix. 5.” 

In Brand’s book (ed. Ellis) it is stated 
that the key was placed upon Psalm el. 

The Vicar of Godalming has told me that 
he has not heard of any such custom in his 
parish ; but yet | have no right to suppose 
that the usage may not have been as stated 
by the writer quoted above. 

Somewhat akin to this is a custom which 
used to be common in Suffolk, and which 
possibly exists in out of the way places still. 
On New Year’s Eve it was the practice to 
open a Bible at midnight, and to stick a pin 
into the page at haphazard. The verse in- 
dicated by the pin was supposed to show 
whether the experimenter would have good 
or bad luck during the incoming year. 


We wll now pass oa to consider the popu- 
lar superstitions which cluster round the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Mr. Henderson says that a belief in the 
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efficacy of the Sacred Species in the Eucha- 
rist for the cure of bodily disease is widely 
spread throughout the North. A clergy- 
man has informed him that he knows of one 
Element having been secreted for that pur- 
pose, and that he has found it necessary to 
watch persons who appeared to have such 
an intention. 

Compare with this the following Rubric 
in Edw. VI1.’s First Prayer Book :— 

** And although it be redde in auncient 
writers that the people many yeares past re- 
ceived at the Priestes handes the Sacrament 
of the Body of Christ in theyr owne handes, 
and no commandment of Christ to the con- 
trary : Yet forasmuche as they many tymes 
conveyehed the same secretelye awaye, kept 
it with them, and diversly abused it to 
supersticion and wickednes : lest any suche 
thynge hereafter should be attempted, and 
that an uniformitie might be used through- 
oute the whole Realme : it is thought con- 
venient the people commonly receive the 
Sacrament of Christes body, in their 
mouthes, at the Priestes bande.” 

A Herefordshire clergyman tells me that 
he recently had a request from a dissenter 
for what the applicant called ‘* A Sacrament 
Shilling’—7.e., a shilling given during the 
offertory at Holy Communion—to buy a 
ring to cure a girl of fits. ‘The shilling was 
to be paid for in coppers. 

To show how widely spread this idea was, 
vet with a slight variation in the matter of 
practical detail, we will go to Lincolnshire. 
The vicar of a parish in that county has 
told me that he was once asked by a wom- 
an, who was a Primitive Methodist, to give 
her a shilling of ‘* Sacrament Money” (as 
she called it) in exchange for another shi- 
ling, because her son had epileptic fits, and 
she had heard that if a ‘‘ Sacrament piece 
of silver’? were hung round his neck it 
would cure him. 

From the East of England we will turn 
Westwards. The late Colonel Bagnall, when 
he was churchwarden of West Bromwich, 
told me, some ten vears ago, that there, 
until quite lately, it was the custom for 
rheumatic people to apply to the vicar for a 
** Sacrament shilling’ to rub on the limb 
where the pain was In order to cure it. 

In Hampshire also, writes Mr. F. M. Mid- 
dleton, the country people believe that a 
healing power exists in the alms collected 
at the Holy Communion. 

One more instance from a place far dis- 
tant from the last. A lady residing near 
Shrewsbury has written to me to say that 
she remembers a woman, a churchwoman 
this time, I presume, whose child was afflict- 


ed with fits, coming to her and saying that 
if the parson would but give her a ‘* Sacra- 
ment shilling” it would cure him directly. 
She would make a hole in it, and hang it 
round his neck, and he would never have 
another fit. 


To pass on to other supposed curative 
agencies. It is probable that the following 
usage will be new to most of my readers. 

In one of the principal towns in York- 
shire at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, it was the practice of persons in what 
is called a ** respectable’’ class of life to 
take their children when afflicted with 
whooping-cough to a neighbouring convent, 
where the priest allowed them to drink a 
small quantity of Holy Water out of a sil- 
ver chalice which the little sufferers were 
forbidden to touch. ‘This was regarded as 
a remedy by Roman Catholic and Protestant 
parents alike. 

Mr. Henderson tells us of a piece of one 
of the statues on the west front of Exeter 
Cathedral having been knocked off within 
the last thirty years or so. This was in 
order that the stone might be pounded up 
and mixed with lard to make an ointment 
for the supposed cure of sores. It wae 
called ‘* Peter’s Stone,” and a man is 
known to have walked from Teignmouth, 
a distance of eighteen miles at least, and to 
have flung stones at the figures until he 
brought down the arm of one of them in 
order to get the stone for the above purpose. 

A somewhat similar piece of credulous 
Vandalism formerly took place in the 
church of Penmynydd in connection with 
a fourteenth century tomb of alabaster. 
The relic has been seriously damaged by 
the inhabitants who believe that portions of 
it, when ground, were good for sore eyes. 

Here is another instance. At Clynnog 
church, in the diocese of Bangor, there is a 
chapel dedicated to St. Benno, the founder, 
to which attaches the belief that the pow- 
dered scrapings of the stone columns are 
eflicacious as a sovereign remedy in cases of 
eye disease. <A pinch of this powder is add- 
ed to a bottle of spring water, and thus a 
collyrium is made which is duly applied 
with all faith in its healing virtues. 

Some kind friend has sent me a cutting 
from Noles and Queries, but has merely 
mentioned that it appeared in 1882. As I 
have not the volume at hand I cannot give 
tne exact reference. It relates to a bit of 
Surrey Church Folk-lore in connection with 
a supposed remedy for shingles. 

The writer says that the other day he in- 
quired of his farm man the reason of the 
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curter’s bov’s absence. 
** Ile has got the shingles, and I have told 
his father to get the coomb (as he pro- 
nounced it) off the church and rub 
the DO with it. They Bay it is the best 
thing for it.” He then added, ** If the 
shingles meets all round you it’s most sure 
to kill you.”” The writer expresses his re- 
gret that the father did not follow the ad- 
vice, but cured the boy with the more com- 
monplace remedy of ink. The comb, as the 
farm bailiff called it, is a sort of secretion 
of moss which gathers on old bells when 
they are exposed to damp. 

I believe that I am correct in saying that, 
as a matter of fact, the shingles, though a 
troublesome malady, never do entirely com- 
pass the body of the person who is attacked 
by them: and even if thev did, 1 cannot 
see that any serious mischief would be like- 
ly to ensue. 
~ A lady at Torquay, who has been good 
enough to send me some valuable notes rela- 
tive to Chureh Folk-lore. has told me that 
at Morchard Bishop, in North Devon, acup 
of dew collected in the churchyard on May 
morning, was formerly thought good for a 
person in consumption. She remembers an 
instance in which it was obtained and ap- 
plied. 

Ina former paper mention was made of 
the custom in the North of England of 
carrying round ** Advent Images.’* These 
’ dolls were surrounded with ever- 
green leaves, and everybody to whom the 
tigures were shown was allowed to take a 
leaf. This was carefully preserved, and 
was regarded as a sovereign remedy for 
toothache. 

Among curative superstitions the well- 
known touching for the king’s evil holds 
an important place. The Rev. A. N. Bull, 
of Woollavington, tells me that in the ves- 
try of King’s Langley, Herttordshire, is a 
genuine printed certificate of a man having 
been touched for the king’s evil. This is 
framed and hung up. He adds that at Bar- 
way, in the parish of Soham, Cambridge- 
shire, the service which used to be employed 
at the ceremony is bound up with the 
Church Prayer Book. 


The man replied, 
} 
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THE BRIGGS CASE AS NOW 
ING, 


PEND- 


BY OSWALD PRENTISS BACKUS, 


From The Evangelist (Pres.), September 8, 1892 


THE action of the late General Assembly 
in the disposition of the case of the Presby- 
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terian Church in the United States vs. Rev. 
C. A. Briggs, D.1)., was very unfortunate. 
It is calculated to impress all unprejudiced 
minds with the conviction that the court of 
last resort in the Presbyterian Church is in- 
capable of performing the judicial functions 
conferred upon it by the Constitution of the 
Church in any case of discipline in which 
the principle involved is the subject of con- 
troversy to a considerable extent. Waiving ° 
the consideration of the questions of the 
propriety of entertaining an appeal directly 
to the Assembly, the effect of a complaint 
to Synod operating as a stay, etc., let me 
direct your attention to the status of the 
case in the Presbytery, in the General As- 
sembly after the appeal had been enter- 
tained, and the possible and only proper 
disposition of it upon the record. 

Upon the return of the citation issued 
against Dr. Briggs, he was arraigned to 
ead to the charges and specifications which 
iad been placed upon the files, and pursu- 
ant to Section 22 of the Book of Discipline, 
he filed objections to the sufficiency of the 
charges and specifications in form and legal 
effect. 

The objections so filed would be more 
properly termed a demurrer. The issue 
created by the interposition of this instru- 
ment was one of law.” The only judgment 
that could have been rendered upon the 
issue joined was the one entered, 1.¢., dis- 
missing the charges, or a decision that the 
charges were sutticient and a direction to 
the aceused to plead guilty or not guilty. 
No particular form of objections is pre- 
scribed by the Book of Discipline. Matters 
of argument and statements relating to the 
merits, while they may be irrelevant, cannot 
prejudice the defendant. 

The Prosecuting Committee appealed to 
the General Assembly from the Judgment 
of the Presbytery of New York, and in 
their appeal made twenty-five specifications 
of error. The Presbytery having dismissed 
the charges upon an issue of law duly joined, 
there were only two questions that could 
have been by any possibility properly pre- 
sented to the General Assembly for review 
by the appellants. One question, and really 
the only one, was whether or not the charges 
and specifications were sufficient in form 
and legal effect. If the charges and speci- 
fications were sufficient, and the appellants 
had alleged their sufficiency as a ground of 
error, the General Assembly might have 
properly reversed the judgment and remand- 
ed the cause. If the charges and specifica- 
tions were, however, insufficient, or if the 
appellants did not assert their sufficiency in 
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the specitication of errors, then nothing 
could be legally done by the General Asseim- 
bly but to affirm the judgment or dismiss 
the appeal. The only other reviewable 
would have been an error com- 
mitted by the Presbytery in refusing an ap- 
plication to amend the charges. The power 
to amend defective charges under Section 
22 of the Book of Discipline is a discretion- 
ary one, and a decision refusing to allow an 
amendment ought not to be reviewed unless 
the discretionary power has been abused. 
A perusal of the specifications of error will 
disclose the fact that the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee did not assert the sutliciency of the 
charges and specifications as a ground of 
error in the dismissal of the case. They 
did allege in them that the Presbytery com- 
mitted an error in refusing to allow them to 
be amended, but the record itself shows 
that the Presbytery was uot applied to for 
an amendment, and consequently one was 
not refused. The only time the subject of 
an amendment was referred to, was in the 
argument of Prof. Stevenson, in the course 
of which he said that they conld ** be amend- 
ed without the slightest possible difficulty,” 
but made no motion to that effect. The 
remaining twenty-four specifications were 
matters which could only arise upon a trial 
of an issue of fact raised by the plea of not 


question 


guilty, and were wholly irrelevant upon an 
appeal froma judgment entered upon an 
issue of law. 

Assuming it to bea factas claimed by the 
appellants, that many members of the judi- 


catory were prejudiced in favor of Dr. 
Briggs ; that they were impressed with his 
innocence because of his assertions of devo- 


tion to the Standards of the Church ; that _ 


members of the judicatory asserted his in- 
nocence in debate ; that the Presbytery de- 
cided the issue of law for reasons wholly 
untenable,— none of these can be alleged as 
grounds of error upon an appeal from a 
judgment entered upon an issue of law. 
The question upon such an appeal can only 
be, Was the issue properly disposed of ? not, 
What were the reasons of the court for so 
deciding ? 

I have yet to learn of a court of justice 
that has reversed a judgment upon such an 
issue because a lower court gave a wrong 
reason for its decision, or because of its 
manifest prejudice for or against a party. 
Cases are of frequent occurrence in the civil 
courts where judges decide questions of law 
and deliver opinions which are overruled on 
appeal by the appellate courts, the latter 
sustaining the judgment of the lower courts 
in the disposition of issues of law upon 
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other grounds. The abeurdity of sending 
back a case arising upon demurrer, after as- 
suming the jurisdiction to review it without 
debating or considering the question of 
whether the demurrer was or was not well 
taken, distinguishes the Assembly of 1892 
from all appellate judicatories, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, yet heard from ! 

From the judgment of reversal the Pres- 
bytery of New York will gain no clue as to 
the course of procedure desired by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The form of the judgment 
is properly applicable only upon the reversal 
of aw judgment rendered upon a trial after 
an issue of fact has been joined. The 
proper form of remittitur, upon a reversal 
of the judgment in question, would have 
been ‘‘ objections overruled and judgment 
reversed and the cause remanded and de- 
fendant directed to plead to the charges 
upon the merits.” As té is, the defendant 
has the undoubted right to reargue the objec- 
tions, and the Presbytery may with pro- 
priety and without subjecting itself to the 
charge of exhibiting disrespect to a superior 


judicatory sustain them, force the Commit- 


tee to appeal again, and thus compel the 
next General Assembly to decide the ques- 
tions involved in a proper manner. 

All loyal Presbyterians should join in an 
endeavor to compel the judicatories of the 
Church to LIVE UP TO ITS LAWS, otherwise 
one accused of an offence in the future 
would better walk out of the fold before he 
would be unceremoniously and_ illegally 
kicked out by a law-ignoring majority. A 
justice of the Supreme Court of New York 
recently remarked that it would have been 
well had the General Assembly been favored 
with the presence of a few lawyers to direct 
its proceedings in obedience to the laws of 
the Church. As a matter of fact, there was 
a considerable number present, some of 
whom remained silent for the reason given 
me by an Indiana lawyer (not at all in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Briggs). Said she: ‘* The 
only question here was the sufficiency or 
insufliciency of the charges. The subject 
has not been referred to. I intended to 
bring it up, but a favorable opportunity was 
wanting, and I concluded it to be a useless 
task in the temper of the Assembly.” See- 
tion 99 of the Book of Discipline provides 
that after hearing the parties and the mem- 
bers of the judicatory appealed from, ‘‘ op- 
portunity shall be given to the members of 
the superior judicatory to be heard.” 

Dr. Patterson very correctly remarked 
that this provision was intended to give that 
opportunity for consultation and delibera- 
tion which is always taken advantage of by 
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the members of a civil court before deciding 
The majority seemed to feel us I 
once heard a member of a political conven- 
tion express himself : ** We don’t want any 
talk. We have got the votes and know 
what we are after. What is the use of wast- 
ing time.”’ The majority of the Assembly 
could not have spoken the same sentiments 
plainer than it did, when the rule was adopt- 
ed limiting the number of speakers to twelve, 
at five minutes apiece, and then left it to 
the acrobats of the Assembly to get the 
floor. : 

Had the sufficiency of the charges been 
fully considered, and without reference to 
the parties to the litigation, a decision might 
have been arrived at which would have been 
a credit to the Assembly and the Church, 
and formed a very useful precedent for fu- 
ture cases of the same character. As it is, 
the time consumed in the taking and dis 
position of this appeal has been worse than 
wasted, 

The Constitution of the Church ought to 
be amended so as to require the General As- 
sembly to refer all questions of /aw to a Ju- 
dicital Commission, the Commission to file 
with written reasons for the 
disposition of each case ; the action of the 
Commission to be final. Such a provision 
would ensure deliberation and deliver the 
Church from the decrees of ecclesiastical 
mobs. 


“u Case. 


its decisions 


THE REVISION OVERTURES. 


From The Evangelist (Pres.), September 8, 1892, 


THE present month will witness the be- 
ginning of the discussion of the Revision 
overtures by the Presbyteries. Final and 
complete action will doubtless not be taken 
antil the spring, but some progress will be 
made in that direction in the meetings that 
will occur during this and the next month. 
Asa result of informal conferences of friends 
of Revision last May at Portland, we learn 
that a number of strong and influential pas- 
tors and elders scattered through the Synods 
are engaged in the preparation of an ‘* Open 
Letter’ to the Church, proposing that Over- 
ture 3 of the Report be negatived, and that 
Presbyteries overture for the entire elimina- 
tion of Sec. 7, Chap. IIL, of which it is an 
attempted revision. 

Coupled with this may be the further sug- 
gestion that there be added to Chapter Ill. 
the substance of the amendment originat- 
ing with the late Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, 
and since desired in one form or another by 
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over one sixth of the Presbyteries, 38 out 
of 216. The list includes, we observe, such 
Presbyteries as Baltimore, as to the use in 
some ‘part of the Confession of the phrase 
a propitiation sufficient for the world” 
(Rom. iii. 22-25 ; 1 Johnii. 2), and Athens, 
Bellefontaine, Cayuga, Cedar Rapids, Cin- 
cinnati, Champlain, Detroit, Erie, and so 
on down the list to Washington City, as to 
inserting the explanatory amendment in 
Chapter III. (See ‘* Answers of the Presby 
teries,”’ 1890, and ‘* Action of the Presby- 
teries,’’ 1892.) 

We notice that a goodly number of the 
brethren proposing to unite in the afore- 
mentioned letter were formerly (Minutes 
of 1865) connected with the Old School 
branch of the Church. One of these writes 
as follows: ‘* Every month which has 
elapsed,” since the decision at Saratoga, 
May, 1890, ** has added to the strength of 
the Revision movement in the Church, and 
has widened the limits within which Revi- 
sion could safely be demanded.” 

In passing, we would say that in the same 
volume of minutes we recognize the names 
of upwards of thirty living men who in 
1889-90 were strong advocates of Revision, 
and of these at least ten were especially 
active with their pens in promoting the 
progress of the movement. 

The Church of our day believes in a fore- 
ordination that includes in the decree the 
free agency of man; that takes full and 
hearty cognizance of the fact that God in 
His Word calls upon *‘ all men everywhere 
to repent,” just as the Saviour taught that 
** men ought always to pray.’ Foreordina- 
tion in Scripture tsa workable doctrine. It 
interferes with the freedom of action of no 
human being. We of the present day real- 
ize this, perhaps, in a more matter-of-fact, 
practical manner than did our forefathers. 

The doctrine is just as mysterious and 
unfathomable as ever it was, but we recog- 
nize more vividly now the co-existence, so 
to speak, of divine Sovereignty with human 
freedom, and the Church is in consequence 
filled with an unquenchable enthusiasm and 
courage in her endeavor to subdue the world 
to Christ. We believe, in a whole-souled, 
earnest way, the word of Paul, that every 
Christian is a *‘ laborer together with God.”’ 
Like a golden thread we see the principle 
running through the entire Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

The proposition, therefore, to incorporate 
in the third chapter of the Confession a 
brief statement of the belief now so strong 
and positive that the decree of God does not 
hinder men fron repentance and faith, and 
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thus from salvation, seems to us altogether 
sensible and wise. We greatly hope that 
the effort to unite the Presbyteries with con- 
siderable unanimity in favor of a brief sub- 
stitute for Sec. 7, Chap. IIT., such as pro- 
posed by the Presbyteries of Athens, Cayu- 
ga, Champlain, Detroit, Milwaukee, New 
York, Erie, and others, may be successful. 
Only thus, as it seems to us, can this por- 
tion of the Confession be brought into vital 
accord with the general belief, the preach- 
ing, and the practice of our Church to-day. 


CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY 
BELIEF. 


AND 


From The Christian Intelligencer (Datch Ref.), 


York, May 18, 1892 


New 


Ir is frequently asserted that the faith of 
the Church and its theological teaching has 
centred more and more in the person of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, during 
recent years. ‘The assertion passes unchal- 
lenged, yet it is doubtful whether it is sup- 
ported by facts. [tis also doubtful whether, 
so far as it may be true, the Christocentric 
tendency is in conformity with the Scrip- 
tures. 

lo the faith of the Church—the unwrit- 
ten creed, the preaching, the literature of 
evangelical bodies, give greater prominence 
and a larger place to the person and work 
of the Lord Jesus Christ than did those of 
twenty-five or forty years ago? We doubt 
it. Our recollections do not favor the opin- 
ion now current and often expressed in dis- 
cussions spoken or written. We also doubt 


whether the Christological theory, called ~ 


for in many quarters, is more in agreement 
with the course, spirit and tendency of 
Revelation than was the theology of half a 
century ago, and of even a much longer 
time in the past. 

A basis of judgment may be found in 
the preaching of the present time. If, 
then, that preaching be compared with 
that of the Puritan divines and their evan- 
gelicul contemporaries, it will, perhaps, be 
found difficult to prove that at the pres- 
ent time the person and work of the Re- 
deemer are more conspicuous and dominant. 
Is the Lord Jesus presented now as He was 
as the Prophet, Priest and King of the 
Church, and of every man who will receive 
Him as his Saviour ? Has not such a meth- 
od of presenting Jesus Christ been aban- 
doned as antiquated, is it not regarded as 
dogmatic, technical, cold and not adapted 
to the times ? Yet such a presentation of 
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the Son of God and Son of Man meets 
human wants, and affords a substantial 
foundation for an intelligent, sustaining 
and conquering faith. It is certainly Scrip- 
tural. Men need a prophet who is an in- 
fallible preacher, who knows all things, in 
whom are the treasures of wisdom and of 
knowledge, to guide them through the per- 
plexities of life. They need as much a 
priest who offers for them a sufficient sacri- 
fice to atone for their sins, and offers au 
ever prevalent intercession in their behalf 
before the throne of the universe. ‘They 
need no less a king of almighty power and 
infinite resources to deliver and help them 
in time of need, tosupport and defend them 
day by day, to overcome and rule over their 
enemies, spiritual and temporal. When the 
Lord Jesus was set forth in these three 
offices men felt that their needs were pro- 
vided for richly and abundantly. It is un- 
deniable that from thousands of the pulpits 
of the present day the Redeemer and Lord 
is not exhibited to the pews in this threefold 
official relation. Is a satisfactory substitute 
declared ? So far as our experience ex- 
tends, it is not. We do not believe that 
the Saviour occupies as large a place in the 
preaching of to-day, that He is as often 
spoken of and preached about as was the 
case forty years, or as long ago as the time 
of the Puritan divines. 

The fact is, notwithstanding the reiter- 
ated assertions to the contrary, in the ser- 
mons, in printed theological and religious 
books of the present time, the person and 
work of the Lord and Saviour are not treat- 
ed as fully, as detinitely, as richly, as they 
were by divines of two hundred years ago 
ayd more. It is also true that in constancy 
and fulness of treatment of these evangeli- 
cal themes the pulpit of forty or fifty years 
ago excelled the pulpit of to-day. 

But, grant that there is more of a disposi- 
tion to-day than there was fifty years or two 
centuries ago to make theology Christecen- 
tric, and the question arises, Is the tendency 
in conformity with the Scriptures? Our 
reply to such an inquiry is, that in not a 
few instances it is not only not in agree- 
ment with the Scriptures at large, but is 
also in antagonism to the words of Jesus 
Christ Himself. How often He said, ‘I 
came not to do my own will, but the will of 
the Father who sent me,” or words equiva- 
lent to these. Is it necessary to quote texts 
and passages in which our Lord places Him- 
self in this subordinate position? ‘The tes- 
timony of the Scriptures from first to last 
is, that God the Father selected, anointed 
and sent the Messiah, sustained. Him in His 
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work, and at laet accepted Him as the 
Saviour and mediator of men. And this 
the Lord and Saviour constantly insisted on 
in His addresses to men. When the toil 
and suffering were ended, when He had tri- 
umphed over death and the grave, why did 
He say, ‘* Touch me not, for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father,” if He was not the 
Messiah chosen and sent by God the Father ? 

It has always been held that Revelation 
in one sense centres in Jesus Christ, that 
the Old Testament foretells Him and the 
New Testament declares Him as having come 
among men and accomplished redemption. 
Is that belief in any degree more prevalent 
to-day than it was fifty, or one hundred, or 
even two hundred years ago? In what have 
the theologies of to-day become more 
Christocentric than were those of the past ? 

Sut we must make our doctrine of decrees 
more Christological than is that of the old 
creeds, some stoutly maintain. How is that 
to be done? ‘* I and my Father are one,” 
declares the Son of God. A Divine decision 
is a decision of the Triune God. Moreover, 
the Lord Jesus in supplication speaks to 
God of those *‘ Thou hast given me ;” and 
Iie asserts, ‘‘ No man can come unto me, 
except the Father who hath sent me draw 
him.’’ The Lord Jesus asserts His depen- 
dence upon the decision and action of God 
the Father. This subordination is, indeed, 
voluntary, but our Lord is in this position 
from the beginning to the end of the Word 
of God. He isin this position in order that 
Ile may be the Redeemer of men. If, then, 
theology is to be Christology and not theol- 
ugy, how is it to be squared with the entire 
te-timony of Revelation ? 

Still another question may be asked, 
namely, Is the Christian life of to-day ani- 
mated by a stronger, a more ardent loyalty 
to Jesus Christ than was that of half a 
century or a century ago? If so, where or 
how is it manifested? The men carefully 
instructed in the Westminster Catechism, 
as was the habit fifty and more years ago, 
in loyalty to Christ left their large congre- 
gations, their parsonages, and founded the 
Free Church of Scotland. The act in hero- 
ism and self-denial for Christ’s sake, in de- 
votion to Him, in assertion and maintenance 
of His lordship over the Church, has not 
been surpassed by any deed of this genera- 
tion of Christians, and it may be said, has 
not been equalled by the men of to-day. It 
was also a sublime act of faith in Christ. 
Yet the Westminster Confession is especially 
offensive to the men of this day who claim 
to be especially Christocentric and Christo- 
logical in their faith. 
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But there has been a change in current 
opinion and in the practice of the Church. 
W hat are its characteristics ? Are they not 
first, a neglect of the justice of God ; and 
second, a neglect of the election of God ? 
The justice of God, the supremacy and the 
—— of God are not simply put in the 
yack ground, but are put out of sight almost 
altogether. We are Christocentric in order 
to obscure the Divine righteousness and soy- 
ereignty. We desire to fill the whole field 
of view with the person of the Saviour por- 
trayed not in strict conformity with the de- 
scriptions of Revelation, in order to shut 
out the Righteous Ruler of the Universe and 
the supremacy of His will. In doing this 
the Christ, the Divinely anointed Messiah, 
is presented in an attitude which in part is 
not that of the Messiah of prophecy and its 
fulfilment. And we go farther, and substi- 
tute Christian consciousness for Divine 
Revelation, or make Christian consciousness 
the judge of Divine Revelation. Consistency 
requires this. And some of the Christian 
consciousness of the day is equal to getting 
rid of a great deal that is clearly declared in 
Revelation. 

We do not believe that the faith and 
teaching of the Church to-day is in truth 
more Christocentric than it has been in the 
past. We do not believe that there is a 
stronger or more abiding faith in Jesus 
Christ than there was fifty or one hundred 
or two hundred years ago. We do not be- 
lieve that there is a more heroic and self- 
denying lovalty to Christ, obedient at all 
hazards, in the men of this generation, 
than there was in those who have preced- 
ed us. 


PROF. BRIGGS ON 


YOUNG. 


MODERATOR 


From The Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, September 8, 
1 u 


Pror. Brices, in his latest pamphlet, 
appends to the reproduction of the report of 
the discussion in the General Assembly on 
the question of voting on the entertainment 


of the Appeal in his case, the following 
comments ; which we give here that our 
criticism may be the better understood : 
It is manifest from this report that no 
debate was allowed upon the question 
whether the Appeal should be entertained, 
and that the Moderator influenced the vote 
by unjust decisions which he had no right 
to make. The Moderator had the right to 
determine questions of order; but he had 
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no right to determine constitutional ques- 
tions, or to give his opinion of the proper 
course of procedure ae the constitution. 
And yet the Moderator (1) gave his opinion 
that the vote should be taken after hearing 
the parties, without debate. He then gave 
his opinions on other parts of the subject, 
but allowed no one else to do so. 

(2) ‘The Moderator gave his decision that 
if the Appeal was sustained by the General 
Assembly it was ‘‘in the province of the 
Assembly either to go on with the trial upon 
its merits, or refer the whole case back to 
the Presbytery of New York.” This deci- 
sion he changed at a later date, but not 
until after the vote had been taken to enter- 
tain the Appeal. Doubtless many voted to 
entertain the Appeal because they thought 
that the case might be tried on its merits at 
the General Assembly, and the Moderator, 
by his erroneous decision, influenced their 
votes. 

(3) The Moderator decided that if the As- 
sembly declined to entertain the Appeal, 
‘* it ends the case in the Presbytery.” This 
was an erroneous decision, for the Assem- 
bly had the power to send the Appeal to the 
Synod for trial, and that is exactly what the 
minority report proposed. Mr. Black said 
that ‘* Some of us on constitutional grounds 
may be willing to dismiss this Appeal, and 
yet may be willing to have it tried.’’ The 
Moderator’s decision influenced all such to 
vote in favor of entertaining the Appeal. 

(4) The Moderator decided that it was 
not competent for the General Assembly to 
refer the Appeal to the Synod. This gave 
all the weight of his authority against the 
motion of the minority that the Appeal 
should be sent to the Synod of New York: 
The Moderator was obliged to change this 
decision when his attention was called to a 
precedent in the Digest of Presbyterian 
Law. But this recantation was made dur- 
ing the taking of the vote after he had de- 
cided the viva voce vote, and just before a 
second vote was taken on the call for a divi- 
sion. Thusaserious wrong was done by the 
Moderator to the motion offered by the 
minority of the Judicial Committee. 

These four unjust and unconstitutional 
decisions of the Moderator went far to de- 
termine the vote, especially as all debate on 
the floor was prohibited. It is doubtful 
whether any Moderator ever made so many 
mistakes and did so much wrong in so short 
atime. ‘The Moderator is a conservative 
man. He evidently endeavored to be fair 
and equitable, and to favor an intermediate 
policy. But his lack of knowledge of the 
constitution and law of the Church was very 
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unfortunate under the circumstances. The 
minority vote was very much greater than 
one could reasonably expect in view of sucn 
decisions from the Chair. 


THE ANDOVER CASE, 
From The Congregationalist (Boston), September &, 1892. 


THE hearing in the Andover case before 
the Board of Visitors occurred at Bartlet 
Chapel. Andover, Sept. 1, beginning at 11 
A.M. The three members of the board, Drs. 
Walker and Quint and Judge Marshall, were 
all present, also nine of the twelve Trustees. 
Quite a large audience attended, among 
whom were the professors of the seminary 
and a number of clergymen. 

Professor Smyth, against whom the com- 
plaint is made by the revival of the charges 
on which he was formerly tried of teaching 
contrary to the seminary creed, was repre- 
sented, as formerly, by his counsel, Prof. 
S. E. Baldwin of the Yale law school, who 
first addressed the board in support of ob- 
jections which had been filed against reopen- 
ing the case. He claimed that the Superior 
Court had declared the proceedings of the 
Visitors in the former trial irregular and 
the finding against Professor Smyth null 
and void, and that there was nothing left 
to try. He also urged that the Board of 
Visitors had been disqualified from trying 
the case again by having once rendered 
judgment on it. The Board of Visitors, if 
acting in their judicial capacity to try a case 
and not in the exercise of their power to 
originate an investigation, he claimed could 
act only on some appeal from the decision 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The ‘Trustees were represented by a com- 
mittee of their own number, consisting of 
Rev. Dr. Fiske, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Vose and Judge R. R. Bishop. 
Judge Bishop, in behalf of that body, argued 
against reopening the case from English de- 
cisions in respect to boards of visitors hav- 
ing jurisdiction over charitable trust funds. 
The complainants, he urged, had no legal 
standing, according to these precedents, and 
were not proper persons to bring complaints. 
Farther, the case is stale, having been begun 
almost seven years ago on issues which do 
not relate to the living present. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Drs. Well- 
man and Lanphear, the complainants, spoke 
briefly. Dr. Wellman said they were with- 
out counsel because they deemed such assist- 
ance needless. He would not attempt to 
answer the legal arguments. ‘The complain 
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ants did not claim to have standing. They 
had acted from the first only by permission, 
authority and request of the Board of Visit- 
ors. Dr. Lanphear followed, expressing, as 
did Dr. Wellman, a wish to proceed at once 
to the theological trial. In answer to ques- 
tions from the Board of Visitors, Dr. Well- 
nan said that he, with others, had brought 
certain information to the notice of the 
Visitors, and the Visitors had required that 
if complaints should be pressed the com- 
plainants should themselves formulate and 
present detinite charges. This was in ex- 
planation of his statement that he had acted 
by authority and request of the Visitors. 

Rev. Dr. Fiske said that he was opposed 
to threshing over old straw. He thought 
it a reflection on the Visitors to imply that 
they were negligent unless stirred up from 
without. If a new trial was to occur, the 
other four professors originally complained 
of should be included in the new trial. He 
should like to have the Visitors investigate 
every department of the seminary. He be- 
lieved it had never been more faithful to its 
trust than now. 

Rey. Dr. Vose of Providence said that 
since the complainants had admitted that 
they had no standing the case should be 
dismissed. Ife regretted that the Visitors 


and ‘Trustees had not had opportunity to 
confer over these troubles of the seminary, 


and that they had not was the fault of the 
complainants, since at their instance the 
Trustees had been ignored. The complain 
ants did not represent either the Visitors, 
alumni, students, churches or Christian 
community. 

At this point it was understood that 
arguinent on these preliminary questions 
had been concluded, and that the Board of 
Visitors would necessarily take some time 
for consideration. Some of the questions 
were entirely new, and all were 
members of the board who had not been 
members at the previous trial. To what 
time the hearing should be adjourned was 
then considered. The complainants asked 
that considerable time be given, as they were 
not ready to proceed. Dr. Wellman has 
but just recovered from serious illness. Dr. 
Lanphear suggested that the matter might 
be deferred till after the meeting of the 
American Board next month, but whether 
or not that was intended as a piece of pleas- 
antry did not appear. 

The Trustees asked that there should be 
immediate action or at least no unnecessary 
delay. The application to the Visitors for 
their further action in the case had been 
made last April, and the notices were served 


new to 
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six weeks ago. Judge Bishop stated that 
plans which were on foot to raise new funds 
for the seminary were being hindered by the 
revival of these disturbances. Dr. Well- 
man expressed his pleasure at this desire on 
the part of the Trustees, as it was the first 
time he had seen such a spirit in them for 
the last six vears. 

Professor Smyth said that he was in his 
thirtieth vear of service in the seminary. 
He had grown gray in his work, but more 
rapidly during the last six years than ever 
before. He would be glad if it were thought 
best to have the case disposed of by further 
proceedings upon its merits, though he 
should acquiesce in a dismissal of the mat- 
ter as it stands, but in any case he insisted 
that there should be no needless delay. 

Dr. Walker announced that the board 
would take the matter under advisement, 
and the hearing was adjourned to Tuesday, 
Sept. 6, at the same place. The general 
expectation was that the board would then 
give its decision on the claim that the case 
be dismissed. 

Later (hy te leqgraph). 


Andover, Tuesday 
afternoon, Sept. 6. 


The Visitors dismissed 
the complaint on broad grounds without 
giving an opinion on the merits of the case. 


PRESIDENT NORTHRUP ON “© THE 
SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IN) PRE 
DESTINATION, AS CONTAINED IN 
THE SYSTEM OF STRICT CAL- 
VINISM.” 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT WATTS, 
FAST, IRELAND. 


D.D, BEL- 


from The Western Recorder (Bapt.), Louleville, Ky Auguet 
15, 18 and September 1, lav 


I. 


THE copies of The (Chicago) Standard 
containing Dr. Northrup’s criticisms on the 
Calvinistic system have at length come to 
hand. From your account of the views 
propounded in the Doctor’s critique, I had 
expected a formidable arraignment of the 
very foundations of Theism in a philosophi- 
eal discussion respecting ‘‘the nature of 
God.’’ You may imagine my surprise on 
finding that instead of such a discussion, 
the articles published in The Standard are 
simply an attack on the Calvinistic system. 
It is true these articles proceed upon the 
assumption of a particular view of the Di- 
vine nature, and involve, ultimately, the 
discussion of the question, ‘*‘ What is God ?’ 
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But I certainly had reason, from the ac- 
count given me of the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, to look for a fresh, scholar- 
ly, philosophical and logical disquisition on 
the being and attributes of God. This, 
however, I now discover, the author of 
these articles has not attempted. Had he 
done so we should be in a better position to 
judge of the claims of the doctrinal system 
G espouses and of its congruity with the 
essential elements of Theism as set forth in 
the sacred Neriptures and revealed in the 
moral constitution of man. Nevertheléss, 
as already stated, we may gather the au- 
thor’s views of the Divine attributes from 
the objections he urges against the leading 
features of the Calvinistic system. 

His chief objection to the Calvinistie doc- 
trine of Predestination is, that according to 
it, ‘‘ the perdition of a part of mankind— 
the non-elect—is not only certain but in- 
evitable, let them do what they can to ob- 
tain salvation, even in the way appointed in 
the Gospel.” One would think from the 
confident tone of the writer that this objec- 
tion had never been heard of, or properly 
presented prior to the publication of these 
articles. As a matter of fact, however, it 
has figured as the most jjotent of all the ob- 
jections urged by all classes of opponents 
against the Calvinistic system throughout 
the history of the controversy. Indeed, it 
is, in its substance and essence, the objec- 
tion which the Apostle Paul felt called upon 
to meet as likely to suggest itself in opposi- 
tion to the economy of grace as elaborated 
in his epistle to the Romans. The princi- 
ple objected to is the one on which God has 
acted in His dealings with Israel. The 
apostle vindicates God against the charge af 
unfaithfulness toward His people by aflirm- 
ing that those cast away were not Iis peo- 
ple whom He foreknew. Not one of them 
has been cast away. He assures Elijah that 
He had, amid the all but universal apostasy 
of which the prophet complained, reserved 
to Himself seven thousand men who had not 
bowed the knee to Baai. Seizing upon this 
historic illustration of the principle of the 
Divine procedure in the administration of 
the covenant of grace, the apostle would 
have us know that the principle is regula- 
tive in the economy, and not limited to the 
days of Elijah. ‘* Even so then,” he adds, 
‘‘at this present time there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace. And if 
by grace, then it is no more of works; 
otherwise grace is no more grace. But if 
it be of works, then it is no more grace ; 
otherwise work is no more work. What 
then ? Israel hath not obtained that which 
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he seeketh for ; but the election (/.e., the 
elect) hath obtained it, and the rest were 
blinded (according as it is written, God 
hath given them the spirit of slumber, eves 
that they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear) unto this day.” (Romans 
13.) 

The doctrine propounded in this chapter 
is that all Israel shall be saved, and on re- 
ferring to chapter 9, we find that by Israel 
the apostle does not mean the lineal de- 
scendants of Abraham as such. Le is care- 
ful to foreclose all risks of misapprehension 
on this point. ‘‘ They are all Israel,” he 
says, ‘* which are of Israel ; neither because 
they are the seed of Abraham are they all 
children, but in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called. . . The children of the promise 
are counted for the seed.”” The children of 
the promise, be it observed. That is, chil- 
dren yet to be, and to be brought into being 
by the Divine agency in the fulfillment of 
the Divine promise, and whose relations to 
the covenant were not determined by their 
works, as the apostle points out by refer- 
ring to the cases of Jacob and Esau, but 
determined by the sovereign purpose of 
God, in order that it might be shown that 
the choice was *‘ not of works, but of Him 
that calleth.” In a word, the history of 
God’s dealings with Israel is one continuous 
illustration of the very doctrine which Presi- 
dent Northrup sets himself to challenge and 
to overthrow. What he calls in question 
God claims the right to do in His word, 
and, as the history of His dealings, not only 
with Israel, but with the entire race of man 
demonstrates, He does in the course of His 
providential administration. He claims the 
right to have mercy on whom He will have 
mercy, and compassion on whom He will 
have compassion, and is under no obliga- 
tion to have mercy upcn any, as is manifest 
from the fact that salvation is not of debt, 
but of grace. If the apostle had framed 
this argument for the express purpose of 
meeting Dr. Northrup’s objection, both as 
regards the sovereignty of God and the 
claim advanced by him on behalf of human 
works, he could not have made the reputa- 
tion more complete. It is too late in the 
history of God's dealings with our fallen 
race to allege that He could not, righteous- 
ly, choose some as the subjects of His saving 
grace and destine others to death because of 
their sins. All history, sacred and secular, 
negatives any such assumption. He who 
challenges God’s right to do so should cease 
to speak of the economy of redemption as 
an economy of grace. Mr. Wesley, in his 
** Predestination calmly considered,” denies 
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that God might have justly passed by man 
when he fell. As an Arminian he speaks 
consistently with his theory, but having 
taken this ground, he has no right to speak 
of the Divine interposition as an act of 
grace. If God might not, in justice, have 
passed by man when he fell, He would have 
done him an injustice to have passed him 
by, and when, instead of passing him by, 
He visited him, He was simply performing 
toward him an act of justice. Surely it was 
a gross misuse of language to call such in- 
terposition an act of grace. Arminians are 
ever claiming that they are pre-eminently 
the advocates of ‘** free grace,” but their 
—— now advanced by President 
Northrup, prove, to a demonstration, that 
the claim is absolutely destitute of warrant 
either in the nature of the economy or in 
the history of its administration. 

In my next, I shall raise and discuss the 
question, whether the primary objections 
against the sovereign predestinating act of 
God do not involve the objector in all the 
difficulties urged against the Calvinistic 
doctrine, and lead, logically, to blank fatal- 
ism. 


In my article of last week, I pointed out 
the fact that, though President Northrup 
does not formally discuss the subject of 
‘*the nature of God,” but, instead thereof, 
makes an attack on Calvinism ; he, never- 
theless, is constrained to assume the Armin- 
ian theory of the divine nature, which is 
not in harmony with the teaching of the 
Word of God in regard to the history of his 
dealings with Israel and with the whole 
human race. What Dr. Northrup and Mr. 
Wesley say God cannot do, and be just, all 
history, whether sacred or secular, testifies 
that he has done and is still doing. I have 
given Paul's argument in the Epistle to the 
Romans, but only in part. In fact, to pre- 
sent the argument in all its fullness were 
simply to re-write both Testaments, and to 
make drafts upon the secular history of 
mankind for which you have not space and 
for which I have not time. It is too late in 
the history of redemption to challenge the 
sovereignty of God in the choice of the ves- 
sels of mercy out of a race which are by na 
ture children of wrath. God claims it is 
his prerogative in his Word, and he does it 
now, and ever has done it, in his provi- 
dence. Let one additional testimony suffice. 
Having described the state of the church at 
Ephesus as blessed with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ, the‘ apos- 
tle proceeds to give an account of the 
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economic reasons which led to their having 
been raised to this estate. Their elevation 
was not an after-thought in the divine ar- 
rangements. ‘Those spiritual blessings had 
been bestowed upon them in pursuance of a 
purpose entertained toward them before the 
foundation of the world. Paul’s words are 
aus strong as any words ever written or ut 
tered by John Calvin. ‘* According as he 
hath chosen us in him before the foundation, 
of the world that we should be holy and 
without blame before him in love: having 
predestinated us unto the adoption of chil- 
dren by Jesus Christ to himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of the PP ven of his grace, wherein he 
hath made us accepted in the Beloved.” 
(Ephes. 1 : 3-6.) 

ts there any room here for discussions 
such as President Northrup has raised ? 
Can the divine sovereignty in the choice of 
these saints at Ephesus be called in ques- 
tion without calling in question the inspira- 
tion of the Apostle Paul ? These saints 
were chosen before the foundation of the 
world, and the ground of this ancient choice 
is declared to have been simply the good 
pleasure of the divine will, and that they, 
as predestinated and adopted sons, should 
be to the praise of the glory of his grace. 
They were not chosen because of their holi- 
ness or blamelessness, but on the contrary 
they were chosen that they should be holy 
and without blaine: the choice did not 
arise from their subjective spiritual estate, 
but their subjective spiritual estate was the 
result of the antecedent divine choice. 
Neither were they chosen because of their 
freedom from guilt, but, on the contrary, 
they were chosen in order that they should 
be made free from guilt. It was not be- 
cause of their doing what they could to ob- 
tain salvation. as President Northrup puts 
it, that they obtained it. but it was the 
election. as Paul puts it. in a passage cited 
in my last. that obtained it. ** Israel hath 
not obtained that which he seeketh for ; 
but the election hath obtained it, and the 
rest were blinded.” (Rom.11:7.) Put Is- 
rael’s seeking where Dr. Northrup puts 
**let them do what they can to obtain sal- 
vation.” and you have placed in vivid con- 
trast. the Pauline and the Arminian theo- 
ries of the economy of grace. The two 
systems are in irreconcilable antagonism. 
Say what they will. the Arminians cannot 
reconcile their views of the ground of the 
divine choice of sinners of mankind to eter- 
nal life. with the uniform testimony of the 
sacred Scriptures. that salvation is not of 
works, but of grace. 
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But not only is this doctrine of the divine 
sovereignty a doctrine which gives caste and 
character to the economy of redemption, it 
is a doctrine and indeed the only doctrine in 
harmony with Christian experience. Will 
Dr. Northrup be good enough to give his 
readers an analysis of the experience through 
which a sinner passes when under convic- 
tion of sin? What does such conviction 
mean ? Is it not a fact, that the subject of 
the conviction is fully persuaded that he is 
guilty before God. and justly exposed to the 
divine wrath, and that God might justly in- 
flict upon him the dreadful penalty of the 
broken law ? Does there ever enter as an 
element into his experience the idea that 
(iod might not justly pass him by, or that 
because of his doing what he can to obtain 
salvation, he is bound, in justice, to visit 
him in merey and bestow upon him the sal- 
vation he seeks? We may stake the issue 
of the case here in controversy upon the an- 
swer which all men who have passed through 
the spiritual pangs of genuine conviction of 
sin will give to these questions. No man 
who has been brought be the regenerating 
action of the Holy Ghost to see sin in the 
light of God’s law and justice, and to see 
that both the law and the justice of God 
demand that sin be punished, and that such 
punishment is his own personal desert, will 
venture to say that he has claims upon God 
to extend to him his pardoning mercy. But 
if this be the universal experience of Chris- 
tian men, what becomes of the theory which 
challenges the divine sovereignty in the dis- 
pensation of divine grace toward sinners of 
mankind ? Condemned by the testimony 
of Scripture, it is also condemned by the 
testimony of all men who have passed from 
death unto life, as soon as they analyze their 
own experience under the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost, and it is only by overlook- 
ing or forgetting that experience that the 
redeemed and regenerated can bring them- 
selves to challenge the Calvinistic doctrine 
which recognizes the sovereignty of God in 
redemption, and claims for him, as his 
Word does, the right to have merey upon 
whom he will have merey, and compassion 
upon whom he will have compassion. 

Dr. Northrup’s chief objection to the di- 
vine sovereignty in predestination is, that 
it ‘* necessarily implies that the eternal per- 
dition of a part of mankind—the non-elect 
—is not only certain, but inevitable, do 
what they can to obtain salvation, even in 
the way appointed in the Gospel.” This 
raises the question I promised to discuss. 
The question is this: Is the issue of the 
present economy less certain, or less inevi- 
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table, according to the Arminian theory than 
it is according to the Calvinistic? ‘This 
question admits of but one answer where the 
omniscience of God is recognized. If Dr. 
Northrup denies that God sees the end from 
the beginning, and that known to him are 
all his works from the beginning, with him 
controversy on my part must end. If, how- 
ever, he holds as Mr. Wesley, despite his 
Arminianiem, did, as against Dr. Clarke, 
that God’s knowledge embraces the future 
as well as the past history of the universe, 
the question forces itself upon him, Could 
He know that future if it were not certain 
and inevitable? Can God know the issue 
of the economy of redemption, both in re- 
gard to those who shall be saved and those 
who shall be lost, if it were not certain who 
are to be saved and who are to be lost ? 
What, then, does the Arminian gain by re- 
jecting the doctrine of decree ? There are 
no degrees of certainty in regard to a mat- 
ter whose eventuation is certain and known 
by God as certain. The certainty, therefore, 
is as great according to the divine omnis- 
cience as it is according to the divine decree. 
The Arminian, therefore, gains nothing. 
In my next, I shall endeavour to show that 
by holding to the omniscience and rejecting 
the divine decree he must land in blank 
fatalism. 


Ill. 


In my last article I pointed out the fact 
that the doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty, 
in the choice of the vessels of mercy, was as 
definitely stated and as emphatically aflirmed 
in the Scriptures, as in the Calvinistic sys- 
tem now assailed by Dr. Northrup. I also 
earried an appeal in behalf of that doctrine 
to the bar of Christian experience, raising 
the question whether any one who has been 
thoroughly convinced of sin, had, while 
under such conviction, the persuasion that, 
despite his felt exposure to the Divine 
wrath, he had a claim upon the Divine 
mercy ? Such persuasion has no place in 
Christian experience, and this one feature 
of the effect of the Spirit’s work upon the 
soul in conversion, is fatal to the whole Ar- 
minian scheme. It is impossible to recon- 
cile the experience of men when under con- 
viction of sin, with the Arminian doctrine, 
that God might not, in justice, pass the 
sinner by ; and the reason is that conviction 
of sin is persuasion of guilt, and to be per- 
suaded of guilt is, as already stated, to be 
persuaded of just exposure to the wrath of 
God. Surely if Christian experience in the 
transition from death to life, is to have a 
voice in the decision of this turning point 
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in the controversy, the verdict must be the 
aflirmation of the sovereignty of God, who 
instead of inflicting the merited penalty — 
the penalty to which the sinner himself is 
fully convinced he is justly exposed—ex- 
tends the golden sceptre of His grace to the 
self-condemned culprit. 

It was also pointed out in my last, that 
the objection urged by Arminians against 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the sovereignty 
of God in singling out the vessels of mercy, 
lies, with equal force, against the Arminian 
theory, which, while rejecting the decree of 
election, on the ground of the certainty of 
the result decreed, admits the omniscience 
and consequent foreknowledge of Cod. 
This is manifest, as the result is as certain 
according to the foreknowledge as it can be 
according to the decree. The chief ground 
of the Arminian objection to the Divine de- 
cree is, that it renders the event certain and 
inevitable, and when an event is certain to 
eventuate, it is alleged that the agent by 
whom it comes to pass cannot be a free 
agent. Of course there is nothing gained 
here by the Arminian who admits that God’s 
knowledge embraces all the future history 
of the universe, and, beyond all peradven- 
ture, the entire issues of the economy of re- 
demption to the minutest detail. That 
future history could not be known unless 
the events it embraces were certain to occur, 
and if they were certain to occur, must it 
not follow that the Arminian, who admits 
the foreknowledge of the event and, conse- 
quently, the certainty of its occurrence, has 
to encounter his own objection, which as- 
sumes that certainty is irreconcilable with 
free agency ? 

But further, it was intimated that whereas 
nothing is gained by denying the decree, 
and no difficulty solved or avoided by sub- 
stituting for it the doctrine of the divine 
foreknowledge, the denial of it involves the 
objector in a difficulty immeasurably greater 
than that which he sought to escape, and 
which he imagined was chargeable upon the 
Calvinistic system alone. In a word, as in- 
timated, by rejecting the decree while ad- 
mitting the foreknowledge of God, he has 
shut himself up to the dread alternative of 
blank fatalism, which rules God out of the 
empire of moral agency. According to what 
the objector to the decree teaches, the only 
relation which God sustains to the events 
which are to transpire in the future history 
of His own universe is that He knows they 
undoubtedly shall come to pass at the times, 
in the places, in the order, and by their re- 
spective agencies, exactly as foreknown. 
Regarding all that shall take place within 
the domain of, free moral agency, and espe- 
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cially within the sphere of the kingdom of 
grace, ‘!v simply Sasue what will happen. 
Reject the doctrine of the decree, and this 
is the sole alternative. The question, there- 
fore, arisea, as the whole future is known 
by God, and therefore certain, and therefore 
determined, by whom, or rather by what, 
has it been determined ? The objector has 
ruled out God, let him bring forth his sub- 
stitute. If by his theory he has dethroned 
the omniscient Jehovah, surely he cannot 
leave the throne of the universe vacant. I 
have more faith in my Arminian friends 
than to think that they will venture to 
carry out their principles to their legitimate 
consequences and proceed to place upon the 
august seat of the Divine Majesty as a sub- 
stitute for the omniscient God any of the 
principalities or powers of the celestial ar- 
ray. They have placed themselves in a 
dilemma out of which their principles will 
not permit them to escape. ‘They have 
on the one hand a vacant throne, and 
on the other an absolutely determined 
future. That is, they have to account for 
a determined future while their principles 
will not admit the existence, or counsel, or 
action of any intelligent personal deter- 
miner! Is it not manifest that an abso- 
lutely determined series of events, concate- 
nated and linked together by no supreme 
intelligence, whether divine, angelic or 
human, must be referred to nothing save 
blind, relentless Fate ? 

But this is not all. Denying the sover- 
eignty of God within the sphere of redemp- 
tion, the Arminian must refer to this blind 
Fate the determination of the issues of the 
economy. As foreknowledge embraces and 
has embraced from all eternity the knowl- 
edge of those who shall be saved and of 
those who shall be lost, and as the Arminian 
denies that God has determined to save the 
elect and to pass by the non-elect, it must 
follow that the whole arrangements for the 
salling, justification and glorification of the 
elect, including the death of Christ and the 
office-work of the Holy Spirit in regenera- 
tion and sanctification, can be ascribed to 
no efficient, determining cause, save the 
soulless, passionless, unintelligent idol, Fate. 
Is it necessary to point out the bearing 
of such a theory upon the glory of the Di- 
vine Author of our salvation by whose de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge Christ 
was betrayed and put to death ? or its bear- 
ing upon the nk of Christ both in His 
life and in His death? or upon the work of 
the Holy Ghost in quickening dead souls 
into spiritual life and maintaining the life 
He imparts until it expands and matures in 
the presence of the glorified Redeemer, 
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without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ? 
Carried fairly and fully out, the theory can- 
not wimit decree, or intervention, or any- 
thing beyond ** moral suasion,’’ at any stage 
of the economy. It is irreconcilable with 
the clearly revealed fact, that while our Re- 
deemer was put to death by wicked hands, 
He was delivered to that death in accordance 
with, and in pursuance of, a purpose enter- 
tained before the foundation of the world. 
It cannot be reconciled with the fact that 
the betrayer was foreordained to betray 
Him, or with the fact, that Herod and 
Pontius Pilate with the Gentiles and the 
people of Israel were gathered together to 
do whatsoever the hand and the counsel of 
God determined before to be done. W here 
then is the love of God in giving His Son 
to die, or the love of the Son in dying, or 
the love of the Holy Spirit in applying the 
purchased redemption to the souls of men ? 
Is such an economy—an economy that has 
been designed to make known to the princi- 
palitices and powers in heavenly places, 
through the church, the manifold wisdom 
of God—is such an economy, which the 
angels desire to look into, to be referred to 
any moving, determining cause outside the 
adorable ‘Trinity of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost ? Does not the soul which has ex- 


perienced its redemptive power in deliver- 


ance from the guilt and bondage of sin, 
turn, with instinctive horror, from the 
theory which leaves it no alternative but to 
ascribe such an economy to an irrational, 
impersonal entity, under whose administra- 
tion Arminianism places by implication, the 
destiny of angels and of men as well as the 
glory of the omniscient, omnipotent God ? 
Instead of assuming that we have capacity 
to look within and examine the arcana of 
the mysteries of the Divine purposes, be it 
ours, as it was Paul’s, to confess our im- 
poteuce for such investigation, and with 
him to exclaim, ** O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
iow unsearchable are His judgments and 
His ways past finding out. For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him. are 
all things: to whom be glory forever. 
Amen.” 
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From The Expositor (London), August, 1892. 


Dr. Driver’s forthcoming review of the 
second edition of Prof. Robertson Smith’s 


well known work will doubtless make it 
superfluous for me to show by details the 
exceeding merit of the book. Strictly speak- 
ing, indeed, it is above both eulogy and 
criticism, in so far as it reproduces those 
admirable lectures which to so many, even 
of thuse who now sit in the professor’s 
chair, have been delightful companions. 
Yes ; not only the higher criticism of the 
Bible, but this excellent introduction to the 
study, has proved its life, ‘‘ like Dante 
among the shades,” by moving what it 
touches. It is however worth while for 
some of us to confer with the author, as 
with an old friend, on some of the new 
pages of his book. I shall not speak of the 
important additional matter in Lectures V. 
and XI., nor of the new concluding lecture, 
and only incidentally of the re-written sev- 
enth Lecture which has to do with the 
Book of Psalms. ‘I'wo of the six appended 
notes will form the subject of this short 
article ; it were easy to expatiate upon them 
at length, but the author at any rate will 
understand why I confine myself to a brief 
statement of the impression which he has 
made upon me. Note A relates to the text 
of 1 Sam. xvii. Prof. Robertson Smith is 
no more moved by the arguments of Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, and Budde, who hold that 
the omissions of the Septuagint are due to 
an attempt to remove difficulties, than Cor- 
nill, whose valuable Hindeifung is attaining 
such a well-deserved popularity. On the 
other hand, there are some scholars who 
hold out even against such able writers as 
Cornill and the author, and to the number 
of these both Dr. Driver (presumably) and 
myself (Aids fo the Study of Criticism, p. 
90) belong. The author's exposition of his 
critical theory is most lucid, and as one 
reads it one is more than half disposed to 
agree with him. But when we turn back, 
and ask if the difficulties pointed ont, e.g. 
by Budde, in such theories as the author’s 
have been removed, we hesitate to reply in 
the affirmative. I am afraid that if I fol- 
lowed the author, I should be led into an 
arbitrary, subjective criticism which I could 
not justify. Look at the form given to the 
seventeenth chapter of Samuel by Kloster- 
mann. The author is bold, rightly bold, 
but I feel sure he would rather give up the 
whole problem as insoluble than venture on 
such a thorough analysis as could alone 
prove his theory to be correct. 

Some of Prof. Robertson Smith’s observa- 
tions are undoubtedly correct; but the 
roughnesses in the text can be accounted 
for differently. For instance, there is great 
awkwardness in verse 12; but the text 
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appears to be not quite in order, and in 
verse 31 the author and Klostermann are 
evidently right in following Lucian’s Sep- 
tuagint, which appends «ai élojyayer mpod¢ 
YavbA. He is also I think right, in com- 
pany with Klostermann and Budde, in the 
conjecture that verse 12 should begin with 
the words, *‘ And there was a man, an Eph- 
rathite of Bethlehem-Judah, whose name 
was Jesse.”’ This view does not however 
force us to hold that verses 12-31 (I put 
aside the question of glosses in this portion) 
come from a different source from xvii. 
1-11. I should not have been surprised if 
the author had also been attracted by an- 
other theory of Klostermann, which substi- 
tutes Jonathan’s armour for that of Saul in 
verse 38 (cf. Aids, p. 105). I cannot at 
present follow him however in his own view 
of Israelitish armour-bearers. Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith’s familiarity with Arabic his 
torians gives to him no doubt a special au- 
thority on Semitic military matters. But 
must an armour-bearer necessarily have been 
inexpert in the use of arms? This seems 
to me (I speak under correction) a gratuitous 
assumption. I agree however with the au- 
thor that the whole story of Goliath implies 
that David was only a stripling. He was, 
in fact, a shepherd boy according to this 
narrative ; Prof. Robertson Smith adds, and 
also Saul’s armour-bearer, and (like Klos- 
termann) explains the sword in verse 51 as 
David's (which is plausible). I cannot how- 
ever as yet venture to follow him. If it is 
& bold hypothesis that the words ‘* who is 
with the sheep” (xvi. 19) are interpolated, 
I am not sure that it is not justifiable under 
the circumstances (see Budde, p. 211). The 
author is hardly less bold in another way 
when he asserts that the words of Saul’s ser- 
vant in xvi. 18 may be taken proleptically. 
To me they rather suggest that it was an 
honour even for a brave and dexterous war- 
rior to act upon some occasions * as the 
king’s armour-bearer. If I may not hold 
this view, I see ‘no choice but to fall back 
upon the difficult theory (suggested but re- 
jected by the author) that xvi. 14-23 is 
itself of composite structure.¢ At any rate, 
the author and I both agree with Ewald, 
that this fine story was ** told and retold 
with infinite delight and frequency” ; hence 
the chief difficulties of the text. 

I now pass to the note on Maccabwan 
salms in Books I.-III. of the Psalter. I 
am already ventured to express the opinion 
* For I suppose that Sau), as well as Joab (2 Sam. xviii. 15), 
may have had several armour-bearere 
+ ] do not understand the remark that xvi. 14-234may con 
cejvably present traces of a narrative which introduced David 
to Saul as a full-grown warrior, ** especially in view of 2 Sam. 


xxi, 19.°° Ie Kihanan regarded as another name of David 
(Bottcher’s and Prof. Sayce's view) } 
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(Expositor, March, 1892, p. 231) that 
Prof. W. R. Smith’s article on the Psalms 
in the Encyel. Britannica is still the best 
general introduction to the subject, and I 
am heartily glad that the substance of it is 
republished in the present volume. ‘There 
is so much in it with which I agree, so 
much which needs to be emphasized as 
wractically certain, however much it may 
* disputed, that if 1 thought the criticisms 
which I am about to offer would strike the 
reader as hostile, I would suppreas them. 
They are in fact rather questions than criti- 
cisms, and will at least testify to the inter- 
est with which I have read this note. That 
references to a king in psalms which appear 
to be post-Exilie are surprising, is admitted 
on all hands. Prof. Robertson Smith thinks 
that Psalms lxi. 7-9, and Ixiii. 12 are litur- 
gical additions. I suppose he means that 
these psalms were originally the songs of an 
individual, and adapted for the use of the 
Jewish Church by these closing verses. But 
who in this case was meant by the king? Does 
the author suppose the Messianic King to be 
meant? This seems to me more difficult to re- 
alize, and less supported by external evidence, 
than my own theory (which may, of course, 
be united to the individualistic interpreta- 
tion of the rest of these psalms). And this 
reminds me that on the next page the au- 
thor explains Psalm Ixxii. 1 thus : ** Entrust 
thy judgments to a king, and thy righteous- 
ness to a king’s son,” which ** may very 
well be a prayer for the re establishment of 
the Davidie dynasty under a Messianic king 
according to prophecy.” I do not forget 
the simple 37? in Isaiah xxxii. 1, xxxiii. 17, 
and I know that many difficult things have 
to be admitted, but I cannot as yet take in 
this theory. Nor can I, without some en- 
tirely fresh considerations being offered, 
admit that Psalm xlv. is most easily under- 
stood as pre-Exilic, and I am surprised that 
Prof. Whitehouse (Critical Review, Janu- 
ary, 1892, p. 10) should be attracted more 
by the theory of Psalm Ixxii, offered in my 
Lectures than by that of Psalm xlv.  Spe- 
cial stress is once more laid by the author 
on his theory (which is closely allied to 
Ewald’s former theory) of Psalms xliv., 
Ixxiv., Ixxix., and Ixxxiii. It will be a 
great satisfaction to me, should I be able to 
follow him, more especially as regards Psalms 
Ixxiv. and Ixxix. Por I cannot help believ- 
ing that the critics of the Book of Isaiah 
will have sooner or later to admit that Isaiah 
Ixili. 7-Ixvi. 24 belongs to the terrible times 
of Artaxerxes Ochus.* Now if it may be 
"© Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1891, pp 
where Prof. RoberteonS mith’s article ‘* Psalms” ix duly re- 


ferred to. On the Syrian and Egyptian campaigns of Ochus, 
see also Judeich, Aleinasiatiache Studien (i8%). 


104-111, 
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accepted as probable that the temple was 
burned and Jerusalem laid waste by the 
Persians, irritated at the part taken by the 
Jews in the Syrian and Egyptian revolt, we 
can place Psalms Ixxiv. 7 and Ixxix. 1 by 
the side of Isaiah lxiv. 10, 11 (Heb. 9, 10). 
At present I see difficulties. It is very bold 
to transform the story of Bagdses so com- 
pletely, nor should we altogether neglect 
the statement in Solinus, that not Jerusa- 
lem bat Jericho was ‘‘ subdued” by Ar- 
taxerxes.* The commercial importance of 
Jericho may well have enabled it to over- 
shadow Jerusalem ; we know the importance 
of this city under Herod. As Hitzig re- 
marks, Jews and Syrians probably dwelt 
together at Jericho, and shared the lot of 
captivity which Jerusalem, immersed in re- 
ligion, may have eseaped. Nor am I sure 
that the revolt of the Jews (or of a part of 
the Jews) can have had a theocratic char- 
acter to such an extent as to explain Psalm 
xliv., and neither the expression ‘* our 
hosts” (v. 9) nor the Psalmist’s consciousness 
of Israel’s innocence (contrast Isaiah Ixiv. 
5-7, and see Josephus) seems to me quite 
intelligible on Prof. Smith’s theory. And 
the author is, I think, unjust to the Per- 
sian kings. It is perhaps a more satisfac- 
tory estimate of hen which is given by 
Prof. Gardner, when 
** were usually very tolerant of the religions 
of those they conquered.”’+ And if there 
was any country where the Persians were 
unlikely to commit acts of sacrilege, it was 
the land of the Jews ; what was there in the 
temple to irritate Mazda-worshippers 2 Nor 
must we rely on the citation from Pseudo- 
Hecatwus, which does not in the least prove 
that the Jewish religion was persecuted by 
the Persians. And lastly, Gutschmid’s 
theory respecting the Holophernes of the 
Book of Judith is no doubt possible, but is 
not at present widely received among schol- 
ars. 

As to Psalm Ixxxiii., Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s date (after B.c. 350) comes very 
near my own. Still, with Isaiah lxiil. 
i-Ixiv. 12:in my mind, I can hardly believe 
it to be correct, and 1 Macc. v. seems to me 
to throw a bright light on the psalm. The 
statement of Pseudo-Scylax which gives 
Ascalon to Tyre (ef. Gutschmid’s art. 
** Phoenicia” in the #. B.) is strange ; and 
is Ascalon equivalent to Philistia ? I won- 
der that the author does not add a reference 
to Isaiah xxv. 10-12 (Moab), for Isaiah 


he says that they 


Successit 
Solinus, 


* ** Jndwa caput fuit Hierosolyma, sed excisa est 
Hierichus : et hwc desivit, Artaxerxie bello subacta.” 
§ 35, 4: Mommesen) 

+ New Chapters in Greek History, p. 246. 
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xxiv.-xxvii. is probably of the second Per- 
sian century. Psalm Ixviii. is also stated to 
be of the close of the Persian age. But in 
this case I cannot understand why Israel 
should pray fora ‘* rebuke” to Egypt, which 
was battling so manfully for its indepen- 
denge against the tyrant Ochus. But to all 
my doubts and questionings there is one 
sufficient answer if Books I.-III. must have 
been completed before the Maccabee period. 
It is too true that we have but the most 
fragmentary and second-hand accounts of 
the fateful years which preceded the catas- 
trophe of Persia. If the psalms in question 
must be Persian, then we may reconstruct 
a history to suit them. But I am not sure 
that they must, and I have reverence even 
for the echoes of historical events in Dio- 
dorus and Solinus. 

Of course, it is gratifying to me to know 
that this prince of English critics is entire- 
ly on my side on the point to which I attach 
the highest importance, viz. that the Book 
of Psalms is not a record of many different 
ages, to be laboriously puzzled out by the 
critic, but upon tne whole a monument of 
the Church of the Second Temple, so that 
he who would study Jewish religion—not 
the religion of a few exceptional men, but 
that of the Church. nation—must work hard 
at the psalms. I have looked on with aston- 
ishment at the failure of English reviewers 
to take in this idea, and I am pleased to 
have on my side one who, for his acuteness, 
learning, and devout spirit, ought to be re- 
spected by them all.* 


PROFESSOR W. R. SMITH 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


ON THE 


BY PROFESSOR 8S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 


From The Expositor (London), September, 1892. 


ALL readers interested in the subject will 
welcome the second edition of Prof. Robert- 
son Smith’s Lectures on ** The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church.” Delivered 
originally in Edinburgh and Glasgow in the 


* | snubjoin two littlenotes. (1) On p. 212 the author states 
that the point of Psalm cxxxiii. is miseed in all the commenta- 
ries that he has examined. I have not the /. B. at band to see 
if thie sentence ie but reprinted, but surely all those commenta- 
tors who regard this as a pilgrim psalm hold just the same view 
as that which is here so well expressed. What is the property 
of the author is the beautiful interpretation of verses 2 and 3 
which follows. (2) It is not perhaps wise to reject the situa- 
tion proposed by me (after Hitzig) for Psalms xlii., xliii , be- 
cause it is ‘* fanciful” (p. 489). Unvivified by the imagination, 
the facts of exegesis tend to be insipid. Milton has taught us 
that there is a true fancy and a false ( Paradise Loxt. Book V.), 
and the author himself is, happily, well furnished with imagina- 
tive power. (3) My present view of Psalm Ixviii. 21 (A. V. 30) 
ix to be found in Aids to the Devout Study of Crificiem,p 341. 
The verse, as I now interpret it, suggests placing the psalms at 
a time when Egyptian mercenaries were dangerous to Syria 
(see Jos., Ant. xii, 8, 3). 
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winter of 1881, where they were listened to 
eagerly by large audiences, they were pub- 
lished in the following spring, and at once 
took rank in the Biblical literature of this 
country as the standard introduction to an 
intelligent study of the Old ‘Testament. 
Luminous, learned, and logical, addressed 
not to specialists, but to the educated public 
generally, these lectures carry reader 
back from the Old Testament as we at pres- 
ént know it to the period of its growth, 
illustrating, with especial reference to its 
historical and 
which 


the 


legal sections, the manner in 
it was gradually built up, and ex- 
plaining the character of its component 
parts. First ( Lects. I. ~¥.. the lecturer 
takes a survey of the later period of the 
history of the Old Testament, the period of 
transmission, during which the text of the 
sacred books was exposed, from various 
causes, the operation of which is illustrated 
and explained, to corruption and error ; 
then, after a chapter on the Growth of the 
Canon (Lect. VI.), and one on the Psalter 
(Lact. VII.), the reader is introduced to the 
earlier stages of its history, the period of its 
genesis, the period during which the his- 
torical books were in process of slow forma- 
tion, and the different bodies of law now 
embedded in the Pentateuch were gradually 
assuming their present shape (Lects. VIIT.- 
XIIL.). The stages through which the He- 
brew ‘* direction,”’ or Torah, passed, before 
it reached its present form, are illustrated 
and discussed ; and the groups of laws con- 
tained in the Pentateuch are instructively 
compared, both with each other and with 
the historical books: the teaching of the 
prophets, and the position taken by them, 
are indicated in outline (Lect. X.): and 
the inconsistencies involved in the tradi- 
tional view of the origin of the Pentateuch 
are forcibly exhibited. On questions of de- 
tail, a divergent opinion is sometimes ten- 
able: to many, for example, it may seem 
that the author's denial (p. 303, ete.) of the 
legal obligation of sacrifice in pre-exilic Is- 
rael is expressed in too unqualified terms 
(see Exod. xx. 24f., xxiii. 14-19. xxxiv. 
18-23, in the ‘* First Legislation’) ; bat, 
taken as a whole, his lectures are a master- 
ly and cogent exposition, in their main fea- 
tures, of the critical view of the literature 
and history of ancient Israel, and of the 
grounds upon which it principally rests. 
Prof. Smith rightly emphasises (p. 314) the 
need of spiritual sympathy on the part of 
those who would properly understand the 
Bible : but he insists at the same time, not 
less rightly, that the Bible must be «studied 
by historical methods ; for revelation has 
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itself been a historical process; and _ its 
course has been throughout conditioned by 
the historical relations, and historical cir- 
cumstances, of those to whom it was in the 
first instance addressed. 

The present edition, in the main, does not 
differ materially from the first edition ; but 
it has been improved in form, and contains 
some important additional matter. The 
Lectures are printed now in full octavo 
size ; and the larger page has enabled the 
author to introduce at the foot of the text 
most of the notes placed formerly at the end 
of the volume, where they were liable to be 
overlooked. Here and there the phrasing 
of a sentence has been modified : but in 
general the text of the lectures has been un- 
changed ; and the omissions do not proba- 
bly exceed two or three pages. Of course 
bibliographical notes have, where necessary, 
been brought up to date. The most im- 
portant places in which the text is either 
greatly expanded or altogether new, are pp. 
2-103 (on the frequent anonymity of an- 
cient Israelitish literature), 113-122 and 
124-148 (illustrations, with reference to the 
LXX., of the composite structure of the 
historical books, and examples, partly ex- 
panded from pp. 419-422 of the first edi- 
tion, of the historical method pursued by 
the Chronicler), 200-225 (on the compila- 
tion and date of ‘the Psalter), 332-337 (on 
the complicated structure of the narrative 
in Exod. xix.-XXiv., XXXil.-XXXIV., as ex- 
emplifying the necessity of a critical exami- 
nation of the several bodies of law contained 
in the Pentateuch), and the whole of Lee- 
ture XIII., pp. 388-430 (on the narrative 
of the Hexateuch). Of the shorter addi- 
tions, the chief will be found on pp. 58-61, 
67, 175f., 311 note, 365-7, 380f., 386f. : an 
additional line or two may also occasionally 
be noted elsewhere. The volume closes 
with an appendix of six notes (pp. 451-449), 
too long to be introduced conveniently at 
the foot of the page. Of these, B (Hebrew 
fragments preserved in the LX.X., with par- 
ticular reference to the curious quotation 
from—as can hardly be doubted—the Book 
of Jasher in 1 Kings viii. 53, LXNX.), C 
(the sources of Ps. Ixxxvi.), E (the fiftv-first 
Psalm), are repeated from the first edition, 
the only addition being a paragraph at the 
end of Note B, on the interesting notice of 
Aphek preserved in Lucian’s recension of 
the LXX., in 2 Kings xiii. 22. Notes A, 
D, and F, are new. In the first of these 
the author defends his view against Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, and Budde, that in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1-xvili. 5 the LXX. preserves a more 
original text than the Hebrew, and does not 
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merely represent a text which has been ab- 
breviated from harmonistic motives. Note 
D is acriticism on some of Prof. Cheyne’s 
positions in his Origin of the Psalter, in 
particular on the Maccabean date (which has 
also had the support of many earlier writers) 
of Pss. xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxxiii. Note 
F is on the development of the ritual system 
between Ezekiel and Ezra. 

In the additional pages on the Psalms, 
Prof. Smith incorporates the main conclu- 
sions reached by him in his article Psa/ms, 
in the %th edition of the Hucyclopedia 
Britannica (1886). Though not categori- 
eally denying the existence in the Psalter of 
pre-exilic, or even of Davidic, Psalms, he 
rightly treats the great majority of Psalms 
as reflecting the spirit of the post-exilic 
period. Having demonstrated, from inter- 
nal evidence, the number of stages involved 
in the redaction of the present Psalter, he 
shows that the Korahite and Asaphite 
Psalms (Pss. xlil.—xliy. Pss. 1., Ixxili.— 
Ixxxiii.) were in all probability the hymn- 
books of two Levitical choirs or guilds who 
had charge of the Temple-psalmody between 
the time of Nehemiah and that of the 
Chronicler (7.¢. ¢. 430-330 B.c.), a period 
which would also, he remarks, agree with 
the character and contents of at least many 
of these Psalms, and consequently be suit- 
able for their composition.* The Macca- 
bean date of Pass. xliv., Ixxiv., IXxix., 
Ixxxiii., is questioned by Prof. Smith, on 
account of the difficulty which he finds in 
recon ling it with their position in the Elo- 
histic Psalter (/.e. in the group of Psalms 
xlii.-Ixxxiii., marked by the preponderance 
of the name Lilohim above Jehovah), the 
compilation of which must have been com- 
ileted, he urges, before the Maccabwan age. 
le is disposed consequently to refer these 
Psalms to the reign of Alexander Ochus 


(B.c. 359-359), when a great rebellion took 


place in Phoenicia and other western parts 
of the Persian empire, for complicity in 
which it is known that many Jews were 
taken captive into Hyrcania,¢+ and when, it 
is conjectured, Jerusalem and the Temple 
may have suffered in the manner alluded to 


in Ps. Ixxiv., Ixxix. The conjecture is an 
attractive one: but in the scantiness of our 
information respecting this, as respecting 
many other periods of post-exilic Judaism, 
the point is one on which we must be con- 
tent to remain in uncertainty.— The Third 
Collection (Pss. xe.-cl.), Prof. Smith points 


* Prof. Smith does not epeak in detail respecting individu- 
al Psalms. Ps. xlv., however, is treated by him as pre-exilic 
(p. 439 

+ Comp. Ewald, History, v. p. 206. 

+ Prof. Cheyne’s argument in reply ma 


' y be seen in the Ex- 
posiTor, Aug., 1882, pp 157ff. 


» title of David really means 
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out, must have been formed after the See- 
ond Collection (Pss. xlii.-lxxxiil.) had been 
revised by the editor who substituted L/ohim 
for Jehovah ; hence its compilation will not 
be earlier than the Greek period : while it 
is not, of course (p. 212), to be assumed 
that all the Psalms in this Collection were 
written in this period, their contents, in the 
majority of cases, agree with such a date, 
and some (especially Pss.  cxili,-cxvill., 
exlix.) manifestly reflect the enthusiasm 
evoked by the great victories of the Macca- 
bees, which culminated in the rededication 
of the Temple, B.c. 165. Thus the collee- 
tion of Pss. xc.-cl., and the completion of 
the whole Psalter, belong to the early years 
of the Maccabee sovereignty. The two col- 
lections of Davidie Psalms in Books I. and 
II. (ss. iii.-xxxii., xxxiv.—xli. ; Pss. li.-lxv., 
Ixvili.-lxx.) will have been compiled first, 
though not earlier than the return from the 
captivity. Although not generally so late 
in character as the Psalms in the Third Col- 
lection, they contain many Psalms which 
pre-suppose a date later in some instances 
than Jeremiah, in others than the exile. 
These two collections naturally represented 
to their compilers the oldest tradition of He- 
brew psalmody ; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence that the titles connecting them 
with David are derived by a continuous 
tradition from the time of David himself : 
in many cases, indeed, the titles not only 
assign to him Psalms which in no degree 
correspond with the situation in which he 
was placed, but they assign them to him in 
such a way as to prove “ that they date 
from an age in which David was merely the 
abstract Psalmist, and which had no idea 
whatever of the historical conditions of his 
time.”” The description of the David of 
the Psalm-titles as the ‘* abstract Psalmist” 
is a felicitous one. The belief that David 
was the author—we do not say of some— 
but of a/i—the Psalms ascribed to him by 
the titles, must spring from the time when 
the memory of the great king had been so 
idealised that the unhistorical conception of 
his character, which culminates in the 
Chronicles, was already in process of forma- 
tion.* Individual Psalms, Prof. Smith does 


* It must, however, remain an open question whether the 
“ written by David’ ; it may, for 
instance, have been intended originally to indicate that the 
Pealins to which it is prefixed were taken from a collection 
not written by David, But associated with his name on account 
of the manner in which they were used liturgically. As Prof. 
Smith remarks (pp. 223, 224), Nehemiah speaks of the singers 
using the“ musical instruments of David" Neh. xii. 36) ; 
and in the Chronicles, though mention is made 2 Chron, xxix. 
30 of * the words of David, and of Asaph the sneer,’ David is 
in point of fact bronght far more closely into connection with 
the music of the temple than with the hymns which were sung 
there (see ¢.g. 1 Chron. xxv., 2 Chron. xxiii. 18, xxix. 27, Ezra 
iii. 10). The Hebrew preposition used merely expresses be- 
longing to David,—not necessarily by meane of authorship. 
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not dispute, may indeed be pre-exilic, but 
it is not these which give the tone even to 
Book I.—‘* whatever the date of this or 
that individual poem, the collection as a 
whole—whether by selection or authorship 
—js adapted to express a religious life, of 
which the exile is the presupposition. Only 
in this way can we understand the conflict 
and triumph of spiritual faith, habitualy 
represented as the faith of a poor and strug- 
gling band, living in the midst of oppres- 
sors, and with no strength or help but the 
consciousness of loyalty to Jehovah, which 
is the fundamental note of the whole book’ 
(p. 220)). It may be questioned, perha 8, 
whether some of the Psalms bearing this 
character may not owe their origin to the 
persecutions under Manaseeh, or to the 
troublous times to which Jeremiah bears 
witness ; but that the great majority of 
Psalms in the existing Psalter, whether 
judged by a literary or a religious standard, 
yroclaim their affinity with the later ages of 
feraelitish history, is a position that may be 
maintained without fear of contradiction. 
On p. 13s8ff., Prof. Smith has some use- 
ful remarks on the characteristics of the 
later historical narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. He points out how, when we have 
two parallel narratives of the same transac- 
tion, it may generally be observed that in 
the older ‘* the Divine Spirit guides the 


action of human forces without suppressing 


or distorting them,”’ while in the later the 
representation of the supernatural element 
is more artificial—the narrative is dominat- 
ed by that ** mecuanical conception of Jeho- 
vah’s rule in Israel, which ogee more 
and more among the later Jews, and alti- 
mately destroyed all feeling for historical 
reality, and at the same time all true insight 
into the methods of Divine governance.” 
This change of view, he remarks, was a 
corollary of the increased distance from 
which the later narrator viewed the events 
to be described. ** It requires insight and 
faith to see the hand of God in the ordinary 
processes of history, whereas extraordinary 
coincidences between conduct and fortune 
are fitted to impress the dullest minds. 
Hence, when the religious lesson of any 
part of history has been impressed on the 
popular mind, there is always a tendency to 
re-shape the story in such a way as to bring 
the point out sharply, and drop all details 
that have not a direct religious signiticance.”’ 
This was especially the case with the Old 
Testament, which, ‘‘ taken as a whole, 
forms so remarkable a chain of evidence, 
establishing the truth of what the prophets 
had taught as to the laws of God’s govern- 
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ment upon earth.’’ Religious students of 
the past ‘‘ concentrated their attention in 
an increasing degree, and ultimately in an 
exclusive way, on the explanation of events 
by religious considerations.’” Hence, par- 
ticularly after the establishment of the post- 
exilic theocracy, the tendency asserted itself 
more and more to view Israel’s past as ** a 
mechanical sequence of sin and punishment, 
obedience and prosperity.” Of course, in 
the Rabbinical literature of post Biblical 
times, the tendencies inchoate in the later 
parts of the Old Testament are much more 
pronounced, and the mechanical view of 
God’s dealing with men is greatly intensi- 
fied and exaggerated. Prof. Smith illus- 
trates the difference between the earlier and 
later Biblical histories from the Chroni- 
cles, showing that where, as is sometimes 
the case, the Chronicler contradicts, for in- 
stance, the Book of Kings, a sound histori- 
cal judgment cannot but give the preference 
to the older while, where some 
difference of usage between his own time 
and that of the old monarchy is concerned, 
a modified and partial value can only be re- 
garded as attaching to his authority. The 
historian must discriminate in his use of his 
materials ; for *‘ the practice of using the 
Chronicles as if they had the same histori- 
cal value as the older books has done more 
than any other one cause to prevent a right 
understanding of the Old Testament and of 
the old dispensation” (p. 148). In this 
view of the historical value of the Chroni- 
cles, the author adopts substantially the 
same attitude as that taken by Prof. Francis 
Brown, of New York, in his excellent Lee- 
tures on the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, delivered by him recently at 
Mansfield College. 

Lecture XII[. deals with the narratives 
of the Hexateuch. Here Prof. Smith shows 
that the strength of the present position of 
Pentateuch criticism is much increased by 
the fact that two independent lines of in- 
quiry, the literary and the historical. have 
converged to a common result. ‘* The his- 
torical method compares the institutions set 
forth in the several groups of law contained 
in the Pentateuch with the actual institu- 
tions of Israel, as attested by the historical 
books and the prophets : the literary meth- 
od compares the several parts of the Penta- 
teuch with one another, taking note of di- 
versities of style and manner, of internal 
contradictions or incongruities, and of all 
other points that forbid us to regard the 
whole work as the homogeneous composition 
of a single writer.’’ These two methods are 
in large measure independent of one an- 


source ; 
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other ; literary differences, being the more 
obvious, were the first to attract the atten- 
tion of scholars ; and in fact the literary 
analysis of the Pentateuch, in all its broader 
features, was practically completed before 
the results gained began to be fully studied 
under their historical aspects. The appre- 
ciation of the fact that the great strata of 
laws embodied in the Pentateuch are not all 
of one age, but (though in some instances 
overlapping) correspond generally to three 
stages in the development of Israel’s institu- 
tions, which can still be recognised in the 
narrative of the historical books, is rightly 
described by him as the most important 
achievement of Old Testament criticism. 
Illustrations follow of the re ults gained by 
the two methods indicated. The propheti- 
eal and the priestly narratives in Exodus- 
Numbers are compared, and it is shown 
how a distinct character and aim prevail in 
ach : the former exhibit the oldest tradi- 
tions respecting the history of the Mosaic 
Age, the interest of the latter is legal. 
‘The priestly writing,” Prof. Smith says, 
‘‘is only in form an_ historical docu- 
ment ; in substance, it is a body of laws 
and precedents having the value of law,” 
attuched to a thread of history which is so 
slender that it often consists of nothing 
more than a chronological scheme, and a 
sequence of bare names. Our author does 
not here emphasise so fully as he might do, 
and as other passages in his volume * make 
it evident that he holds the antiquity of ele- 
ments included in the institutions of the 
Priests’ Code ; but he is right in maintain- 
ing that these institutions acquired an in- 
creased value in the post-exilic age, and be- 
came then ‘‘the necessary and efficient 
means of preserving the little community of 
Judaism from being swallowed up in the 
surrounding heathenism,” and of ** matur- 
ing among the Jews those elements of true 
spiritual religion out of which Christianity 
sprang” (p. 420f.).+ 

* E.g. p. 332f.: “ Though the historical student is com- 
yelled to speak of the ritual code as the law of the second 
Sens .it would bea great mistake to think of it as altogether 
new. Ezekicl’s ordinances are nothing else than a reshaping 
of the old priestly, Torah ; and a close study of the Levitical 
swe, especially in Lev. xvii.-xxvi, shows that many ancient 
Torahs were worked up, by successive processes, into the 
complete system as we now possess it."’ The subject is one 
on which misapprehensions are apt to prevail ; and we are 
inclined to regret that our author, whose studies in Semitic 
Religions entitle him to speak here with some authority, has 
not expressed himself more particularly upon it 

+ On the pedagogic character of the law, comp. aleo the 
remarks on pp. 315-317 (in the first edition, pp. 312-316). In 
the age for which it was designed “ the dispensation of the 
Law became a practical powerin Ierael. . . . It gave pal- 
pable expression to the spiritual nature of Jehovah, and, 
around and within the ritual, prophetic truths gained a hold 
in Israel ench as they never had before. That the Law was a 
Divine institution, that it formed an actual part in the gracious 
echeme of guidance which preserved the religion of Jehovah 
as a living power in Israel, till shadow became substance in 
the manifestation of Christ, is no theory, but an historical 


fact. which yo criticism as to the origin of the books of Moses 
can invalidate.” 
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MISSIONS. 


OWING to the fact that several denomina- 
tions of Christians will consider missions in 
Persia in the monthly concerts and other 
missionary meetings in October, we give 
considerable space to matters relating to 
missions in that country. 


ITINERANT AND TRANSIENT MISSIONS IN 
PERSIA. 


A marked phase of modern and Protestant 
evangelical effort in Persia has been the ex- 
ploration of parts of that country by the 
representatives of missionary societies sent 
out for the purpose of ascertaining the con- 
dition of the people, and the practicability 
of establishing missions among them, In 
some instances the tourists were connected 
with missions intended to be permanent, 
but which, after a few years, were discon- 
tinued. ‘To group these, and for con- 
venience of designation, I have called them 
itinerant and transient missions. 

The earliest of these in modern and Prot- 
estant effort was the mission of the Mora- 
vians. These great pioneers of evangelistic 
work perceived the great needs of that king- 
dom, and made an attempt in behalf of the 
(inebers (fire worshippers) as early as A.D. 
1747. Hocker and Rueffer were sent out 
to that people, but they were detained by 
sickness, and encountered so many difficul- 
ties that they retired from the country after 
the lapse of a few months. They had 
undertaken to penetrate to the central 
colony of the Guebers at Yezd, far in the 
desert of Khorasan, where “uropeans are 
seldom seen, and the wildest fanaticism pre- 
vails both among Mohammedans and fire- 
worshippers. 

After the Moravians, no Protestant mis- 
sionary is known to have entered the king- 
dom for a period of about sixty years, or 
until the entrance of Henry Martyn, who 
came from India for the express purpose of 
revising his translation of the New ‘T'esta- 
ment, and with the expectation that his 
stay in the country would be transient, and 
without any thought of establishing a mis- 
sion. While the work of translation is, 
perhaps, the most prominent fact of Mar- 
tyn’s labors in Persia, yet there are other 
features of his efforts worthy of note. The 
work of translation had been completed in 
India, and occupied his time during three 
years, but the translation was thought to be 
composed too largely of Arabic words and 
to be wanting in idiomatic Persian. To 
remedy these defects, Martyn resolved to 
enter Persia and to make a revision of his 
manuscript in Shiraz. This city is the me- 
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tropolis of the province of Fars, whence we 
have the name Pars and Parsee and Persian. 
It is situated in the Zagros Mountains, about 
thirty-five miles south by west from the 
ruins of Persepolis. The altitude of the 
place is a little over four thousand feet 
above the sea level, and the city is consid- 
ered healthful and the plain is fertile. 

After a journey from India, rendered 
painful by the intense heat and by illness, 
Martyn entered Shiraz in the month of 
June, 1811. Ile remained here during the 
most part of a year, and on the completion 
of his revision of the translation resumed 
his journey by Chapar—Persian post—tow- 
ard England. He passed through Tehran, 
Tabriz, and Erzeroum, and reached Tokat, 
in Asia Minor, where he died from the 
effects of disease aggravated by the fatigue 
of travel, October 16th, 1812. — 

The brief residence of this devout man in 
Shiraz is noteworthy, not only on account 
of the version of the Scriptures here com- 
pleted, but for missionary work of a more 
general Ile made no attempt to 
organize a mission establishment of churches 
and schools, neither did he gather a congre 
gation for the purpose of religious worship. 
Any attempt at such an object was not only 
incompatible with the purpose of his resi- 
dence in Shiraz, but if undertaken might 
have occasioned a defeat of his main object. 
But he made an impression in favor of 
Christianity by his Christian conduct, and 
by friendly and informal gatherings of Mo- 
hammedans. Ilis memoir relates how he 
discussed with the mullahs of Shiraz the 
comparative merits of Christianity and 
Islam. 

When the heat of summer made it desir- 
able that he should retire from the city, a 
tent was set up for him in a garden, where 
he remained during a part of the hot sea- 
son. Sir Robert Porter visited Shiraz nine 
after the entrance there of Martyn, 
The 


nature. 


years 
and near the same season of the year. 
acquaintances of the missionary were yet 
living. Porter says: ‘* I could never for- 
get | was in the house of the near kinsman 
of the two noble Persians, Jaftir Ale Khan 
and Mirza Seid Ale, who had shown the 
warmest personal friendship to our * man 
of God,’ for so they designated Henry Mar- 
tyn. When the weather became too intense 
for his enfeebled frame to bear the extreme 
heat of the city, Jaffir Ale Khan pitched a 
tent for him in a most delightful garden 
beneath the walls, where he pursued his 
Asiatic translations of the Scriptures ; or 
sometimes in the cool of the evening he sat 
under the shade of an orange tree, by the 
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side of a clear stream, holding that style of 
conversation with the two admirable broth- 
ers which caused their pious guest to say 
‘that the bed of roses on which he reclined, 
and the notes of the nightingale which war- 
bled above him, were not so sweet as such 
discourse from Persian lips.’ ”’ 

A few days later the explorer had occasion 
to retreat to the cooler regions of the north, 
and he thus describes an episode in his joyr- 
ney: ‘* We had hardly introduced ourselves 
into our dilapidated menzil [lodging-place | 
and disposed ourselves, some to rest and 
others to supper, when we were disturbed 
by the arrival of new inhabitants—Hodge 
Bachire and his train '—no less a personage 
than chief of the household to the royal 
mother of Hassan Ale Mirza, prince Gov- 
ernor of Shiraz! The worthy comptroller 
was an eunuch from Abyssinia, old and 
wrinkled, and sans ceremonie he presented 
himself before us, took his seat near our 
nummads, and declared himself the hap- 
piest of men in finding himself in the com- 
pany of Englishmen, winding up his com- 
pliments to our nation with a particular 
eulogium on the talents and virtues of our 
countryman, the late Rev. Henry Martyn, 
who, he said, had passed some time under 
his roof during his apostolic sojourn in 
Shiraz. <A of kindly smiles 
brightened the black visage of the Hodge 
while he dwelt on the merits of the meek 
man of God, though it was in that city, and 
probably under his roof, that he composed 
many of the queries relative to the Moham- 
medan faith, none of which have yet been 
answered by the wisest sages and mullahs of 
Persia. Indeed, these staggering doubts 
cast upon the creed of Mecca have afforded 
increasing occupation to the pen of Mirza 
Bezoork, the devout and learned minister 
of Abbas Mirza: but after eight vears’ con- 
sideration, discussing and writing on these 
stubborn points, still his labors, like the 
web of Penelope, seem sans fin ; for, dis- 
satisfied with what is done, he frequently 
obliterates what has been the toil of a vear 
at least.”’ 

No occupation is more congenial to this 
people than discussion on theological and 
philosophical themes, provided the 
course be carried on in a social way, free 
from evident intent to proselyte. The im- 
punity with which Martyn was permitted 
to controvert the claims of Islam in the 
gatherings of mullahs is in marked contrast 
with the experience of several other mis- 
sionaries who have endeavored the 
same in Shiraz and other cities. Martyn’s 
immunity from violence is to be attributed 
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in part to his manner and spirit, to his 
known purpose to do literary work, to the 
fact that his controversies were with the 
learned and better class and not in the pres- 
ence of the rabble, and especially to the fact 
that he was a foreigner, ~ se wrongs would 
certainly be avenged. 

There was a great contrast between the 
person and character of Henry Martyn and 
that of the next missionary tourist who en- 
tered Persia—the Rev. Joseph Wolff. This 
man entered Persia in the winter of 1825 
as a missionary of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity Among the Jews. 
He came from England by way of Syria, 
Bagdad, and Bushire. He states the object 
of his travels to be ** that he might converse 
with the Jews about Jesus, and inquire into 
the truth of their idea that they were de- 
scendants of the lost ten tribes.” He trav- 
elled from Bushire to Shiraz, Ispahan, 
Koom, Tehran, and Tabriz, and thence by 
way of Erewan through Georgia, over the 
Caucasus Mountains to the Crimea. He re- 
mained in New Julfa, near Ispahan, a 
month, having intercourse chiefly with 
Jews and Armenians. In Tehran he took 
into his service a Persian named Mirza [bra- 
heem, who accompanied him through Persia 
to Constantinople, whence he was sent to 
England. ‘This Mirza was recommended to 


Hailebury College, where he became a pro- 
fessor of the Persian and Arabic languages. 
He subsequently translated Herodotus into 


the Persian, and remained in England a 
period of twenty-one years, when he re- 
turned to Persia. 

At Tabriz, Wolff met with Bishop ‘‘ Shar- 
wis,” of the Chaldean Church, subject to 
the Pope of Rome. Although Sharwis 
exercised the functions of a bishop of the 
papal branch of the Nestorian Church, he 
had been consecrated by Nestorian bishops 
only, and not at Rome. Mr. Leeves, of 
England, had engaged the bishop to pro- 
cure a translation of the Bible into the 
Kurdish language. While in Tabriz, Wolff 
received a letter from Mr. Leeves desiring 
him to find out Sharwis. He therefore 
went, in company with the bishop, to Oroo- 
miah, where it was hoped some one could 
be found to undertake the translation ; but 
the work was never done. At Salmas, on 
the way between Tabriz and Oroomiah, 
Wolff preached to Chaldeans, Jews, and 
Mohammedans, as also at other towns, es- 
pecially Oroomiah. He also gave Bibles to 
the people as they assembled to hear him 
preach. 

The second tour of Joseph Wolff was 
made in the autumn and winter of 1831, in 
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vursuance of his purpose to penetrate to 
Sokhara. The journey was undertaken at 
his own discretion, without the aid of any 
missionary society. He travelled through 
Asia Minor to Tokat, visiting the grave of 
Henry Martyn, to Erzeroum, and through 
Armenia to Khoy, in Western Persia. The 
plague was then raging in Persia, and he 
therefore avoided the city of Tabriz, but 
remained a time with the British ambassa- 
dor near that place. The villages between 
Tabriz and Tehran, a distance of nearly four 
hundred miles, were infected with the 
plague. Through this region Wolff trav- 
elled during eight days, avoiding the vil- 
lages and lodging at night without their 
walls, sleeping upon the ground. He 
reached Tehran in safety, and proceeded 
thence to Khorasan in the assumed char- 
acter of a dervish. Abbas Mirza was now 
virtual ruler of the kingdom. Great anarchy 
prevailed throughout the province of Kho- 
rasan, war being waged by the government 
with rebel Persians and Turkmans. ‘lhe 
numerous khans and chiefs contended with 
each other, and made slaves of their own 
co-religionists, whom they sold for the mar- 
kets of Turkestan. One of these khans is 
noted for his achievements and cruelty. 
Ishak Khan, the ruler of ‘* Torbad Hyda- 
rea,” a man of giant frame and great physi- 
cal strength, would often, with his own 
hands, tear a captive asunder, and could 
boast that he had sold sixty thousand of his 
own countrymen into slavery. 

The hostile bands of these khans ravaged 
the country east of Tehran, and were in 
partnership with the Turkmans. The 
statement is made that at that time there 
Persian slaves 
in Bokhara alone. 

It was through such a country that Wolff 
travelled as a Christian. dervish, having with 
him several camel loads-of Bibles in various 
languages. On the fourth day from Teh- 
ran eight hundred. Turkmans came upon 
the caravan, but feared to make the travel- 
lers—Wolff and his.companions—prisoners, 
owing to the fact that 1t came from a city 
infected with the plague. He reached Shah 
Rud in safety. But from this place east- 
ward to Mashhad the road was in the pos- 
session of the Turkmans; the missionary 
was led, therefore, to take a more circuit- 
ous route through the district of Cayen to 
surchund, intending to go thence to Herat, 
Samareand, and Bokhara. He was cau- 
tioned to avoid the Governor of Burchund, 
because that prince was now in rebellion 
against the ruler of Persia. The distance 
from RBostan to Burchund is seven caravan 
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stations or seven days’ travel. The mission- 
ary reached this place in due time, and suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the town without 
being molested, but after he had proceeded 
on his way on foot about forty miles, he 
was overtaken by two armed horsemen, who 
notified him that the governor demanded 
his return to Burchund. He therefore re- 
traced his steps—a journey of three days. 
Ile was conducted to the presence of the 
Ameer und his chiefs. The eccentric ways 
of Wolif served him well on this occasion, 
for the Persians appear to have been greatly 
perplexed to know what to make of a man 
who professed to be searching for the lost 
ten tribes, and who had travelled so far ‘* to 
tell them of Jesus ;” and they were in doubt 
whether he was ‘* devil possessed’’ or, in 
truth, a devout dervish. But if his audi- 
ence had no reverence for the living Jews, 
nor care for the lost ten tribes, they had 
some admiration for the verses of the poet 
Saadi, which Wolff was able to recite. 
* The world, O brother, remaineth not to 
any one; fix, therefore, your heart on the 
Creator of the world, and it is enough.” 
‘These fierce men had some respect for the 
appearance of piety, which was deepened by 
their superstitious fears, and they were pre- 
pared to listen favorably to this declaration 
of the purpose of this ** wandering Jew”’ 


‘I have found out by the reading of this 
book”’ (then he held before them a Bible) 
** that one can only bind one’s heart to God 


by believing in Jesus; and, believing this, 
I am like one who walks in a beautiful gar- 
den, and smells the odor of the roses, and 
hears the warbling of the nightingale ; and 
Ido not like to be the only one so happy, 
and, therefore, | go about in the world for 
the purpose of inviting others to walk with 
me, arm in arm, in the same beautiful gar- 
den.” To this declaration the whole com- 
pany responded : *‘ A man of God, drunk 
with the love of God! A dervish indeed !’’ 
‘The Ameer desired to hear from the book— 
the Bible—which Wolff at a!l times carried 
under his arm. Persian and Arabic Bibles 
were now brought out, and about forty 
copies disposed of. A few davs after this 
affair many persons were found reading the 
Bible in the open market-place. The mis- 
sionary remained fourteen days in Burchund 
in the house of Hajah Mohammad Javad, a 
dervish whose fame extended throughout 
‘Turkistan and Central Asia to Chinese Tar- 
tury, Hindustan, Thibet, and China, and 
who was well acquainted with the names and 
achievements of the principal men of Eu- 
rope and India. ; 

Wolf was treated with kindness by the 
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Ameer, and advised by him to proceed di- 
rectly to Toorsheez and Nishapoor, where 
Abbas Mirza, with an army of twenty thou- 
sand men, had arrived. This advice he 
adopted, and left Burchund with an escort 
of two men. Near Toorsheez they passed a 
village which had but just been pillaged by 
Turkmans. Only one of his servants re- 
mained with him, for the other had left 
him with these words: *‘ I leave you, be- 
cause if you are not made a slave in afew 
days you may cut off my beard the first mo- 
ment you see me.” 

At Toorsheez, the governor, Take Khan, 
assured Wolff that he could not give him an 
escort to Nishapoor, for the forces of Abbas 
Mirza were now near, and Ishak Khan was 
at Torbat-Hydarea, about fifty miles dis- 
tant. Though acting with Abbas Mirza, 
who was endeavoring to suppress the slave 
trade in Persia, yet this khan and his sub- 
jects were carrying on the traffic with the 
lurkmans. The missionary, attended by 
one servant, set out with a caravan of fifteen 
muleteers, bearing presents from Toon, 'Tab- 
bas, and Khaf, to Abbas Mirza. 

After a journey of five hours they came 
to the village of Rooshne Abad ; here horse- 
men of Ishak Khan were seen in the high- 
way. Wolltf immediately wrote in some 
Arabic and Persian Bibles a message to 
Abbas Mirza, and in English, to be read by 
the officers in the army of Abbas. These 
books were left with the chief of the vil- 
lage, and the missionary set out for the next 
station, three hours distant. Preceding the 
caravan a little way, he had gone to within 
a quarter of a mile of the village Sangaved, 
when he heard the firing of guns and yell- 
ing of the men. He might now have es- 
caped to the village, but he retired to the 
caravan. His servant and the other men 
were made prisoners and stripped naked by 
a band of marauders, and were now tied one 
by one to a horse’s tail. One of the robbers 
rode up to Wolff shouting, ‘‘ Pool ! pool !”’ 
(‘* Money ! money !’’) The whole company 
gathered about him, ordered him to dis- 
mount, stripped him naked, and tied him 
by a long rope to the tail of a cavalryman’s 
horse, and one of the band came up with a 
whip and laid the lash on Wollff’s bare back. 
The sequel may be learned from the mis- 
sionary’s own record. The chief of the 
gang, a horrid-looking fellow, of black com- 
plexion, with a blue, diseased tongue, came 
up to him and asked him, ** Whoart thou ?” 
and Wolff replied, ‘‘I am a follower of 
Jesus,” when the chief, horror struck, re- 
plied : “*A follower of Jesus!” ‘* Yes: 
and I go about for His sake.” The man 
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immediately ordered that Wolff should be 
untied and permitted to ride on one of the 
horses. A few rags were put about his body. 
The road was covered with snow and ice, 
and the company left the highway and 
camped in the forest, where they made a 
large fire and made free with the sugar and 
provisions which Wolff had brought. Final- 
ly they put a value on the slaves they had 
taken, and Wolff's servant they valued at 
ten tomans; but when they came up to 
Wolff and looked at him, they said: ** We 
do not like this fellow at all: he stares so 
atus.” Then one of them said, ‘‘ He is 
worth five tomans,” while another one said, 
**] would not give half that price for him.”’ 
While thus examining the prisoners and 
their effects, they found the letters of recom- 
mendation which Wolff had with him. 
Learning from him the purport of these let- 
ters, they were greatly alarmed, and said : 
‘** This is a dangerous man. Abbas Mirzais 
come to exterminate slavery, and our khan 
is trying to come to an understanding with 
him. Abbas Mirza will hear of our having 
made aslave of him and will immediately 
send an order to our chief that we should 
not only dismiss this Englishman, but all 
the rest of the slaves gathered in Torbat- 
Iiydarea. The best thing we can do is to 


kill him, and to say, when he is called for, 


that the Turkmans have taken him.” All 
this was said in Wolff's presence. He there- 
fore went up to them, stared in their faces, 
and said : *‘ I have understood all you have 
said, and the resolution to which you are 
come. Your reasoning is very good; but 
it has only one fault, and that is that you 
are too late ; I also know how to calculate, 
and have laid my plans accordingly.” ‘They. 
asked, ‘‘ What plans have you made ?” He 
then told them how he had written in the 
Bibles and left them to be sent to Abbas 
Mirza. On discovering this they became 
pale as death ; but fearing that they might 
be driven, in despair, to do what they had 
intended to do after mature deliberation, he 
now presented to them the prospect of gain- 
ing more money by desisting from their in- 
tention of killing him. So hesaid to them : 
** You have already taken eighty tomans 
from me. The books which you have taken 
are worth two hundred tomans if you sell 
them to Jews, for they are Hebrew Bibles. 
The learned mullahs of Mashhad will pur- 
chase from you the other books for one 
hundred tomans, and the clothing and 
victuals you have also taken from me are 
worth ten tomans. You say, too, that I 
am worth five tomans. Now if you do ex- 
actly what I tell you, you shall have from 
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me one hundred tomans more.” They 
asked, ** How will you procure these one 
hundred tomans more ?"* ‘Two Bibles were 
then brought, and Wolff wrote in them in 
the Hebrew to the Jews of Torbat-Iyda- 
rea: ** Know ye that I have been made a 
slave by your townsmen, the Kerahe. 1 
beg you to tell the bearers that on my ar- 
rival in ‘Torbat-Hydarea you will pay for 
me a ransom of one hundred tomans.” ‘Two 
of the robbers now set out for this place, 
and the rest followed them slowly. How- 
ever, the chief, Hassan, became very uneasy. 
because they heard that Abbas Mirza had 
actually sent a messenger to the great khan 
on Joseph Wolff's account, and again he 
voted that Wolff should be put to death ; but 
six of the robbers stood by Wolff, and swore 
they would betray their companions if they 
harmed him. Arriving at Hydarea, the 
prisoner was permitted to remain one night 
with the Jews of that place. The snow lay 
knee-deep in the streets. Wolff had neither 
shoes nor stockings, and not even a shirt. 
That night he preached to the Jews of that 
city. Early in the morning the Kerahe , 
came and conducted him to the house of 
Hassan Khan. Here he was placed in a 
dungeon, where his servant and other fel- 
low-travellers were chained, with fifty other 
persons all naked. He believed that the 
Kurd intended to starve him to death be- 
fore Ishak Khan should arrive, as the khan 
was not expected until after several days. 
But after he had been chained about two 
hours suddenly the thunder of cannon was 
heard, and a voice cried, ** Ishak Khan has 
come !’ The situation was changed at once, 
for a man came and opened the door of the 
dungeon and cried out, ‘‘ Ils not there an 
Knglishman here ?”’ It was a Persian officer 
of the khan, who said: ‘* Away with the 
chains from the Englishman and all the 
rest, for slavery is at an end throughout 
Torbat-Hydarea.”’ ‘The fetters were imme- 
diately sticken off, and above two hundred 
other persons were set at liberty. 

The Jews of Torbat-Hydarea seem not to 
have been moved toany practical sympathy, 
for Wolff was permitted to depart for Mash- 
had with no other clothing than the rags 
which the robbers had given him, and he 
had no money with which to pay the cara- 
van passage to that city, but was obliged to 
arrange to pay on reaching his destination. 
No part of the funds taken from him was 
restored, though the robbers were forced to 
give up all of it to the governor. When 
Wolff was brought into the presence of that 
officer, the khan said: ‘* Abbas Mirza has 
written to me that you go about to show 
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the nations the way of truth ; for my part, 
I have no religion. I have already passed 
this world and the other world. I have, 
however, one good quality, and that is jus- 
tice ; tell me, therefore, the truth, and you 
shall see my justice. How much money 
have these rascals taken from you?’ Wolff 
replied, ‘* Eighty tomans.” The khan re- 
peated the words, ‘* Eighty tomans !”’ and 
instantly ordered the Kurd Hassan Khan 
and all his followers to be flogged. After 
he had recovered the money, he counted it 
and said, ‘* Now you shall see my justice,” 
and putting all of it into his own pocket, he 
said to Wolff, ** Now you may go in peace.” 

Abbas Mirza with his army entered Mash- 
had soon after the arrival of Wolff. The 
missionary was, therefore, soon provided 
with clothing and funds. He remained in 
that city until February, 1832, preaching 
to both Jews and Mohammedans. The 
time seemed auspicious for the continuance 
of his journey eastward, for the successes of 
Abbas Mirza had intimidated the Turk- 
mans, and a deputation of them waited 
upon the Persian prince, and to them our 
traveller was committed by the ruler of Per- 
sia. 

Wolff writes of meeting Jews in Sarakhs, 
on the eastern border, and in the desert 
about Merv, who had become identified with 
the Turkmans. He remained three months 
in Bokhara. 
ple in that city at that time as one hundred 
and eighty thousand, of whom fifteen thou- 
sand were Jews. The city had eleven gates, 
a circumference of fifteen English miles, 
three hundred and sixty mosques, and one 
hundred Mohammedan schools and colleges. 
During this time he labored with Jews, and 
records that he baptized twenty who pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to fol- 
low the course of this man in other coun- 
tries. He went from Bokhara to Kabul, 
and thence to India and England. His 
third tour through Persia was made in pur- 
suance of a purpose to ascertain the fate of 
Colonel Stoddard and Captain Conelly. 
These persons were understood to have been 
murdered in Bokhara after Wolff's departure 
from that city, but definite information aa 
to their fate had not been obtained. The 
funds for this journey were contributed by 
a few personal friends of Wolff, and he was 
not the representative of any missionary so- 
ciety. He went through Erzeroum and 
Armenia, and arrived in Tabriz on January 
12th, 1844. On the 28th of that month, at 
Horumdurah, he met with American mis- 
sionaries from Oroomiah. 
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robable, Perkins and Grant, who made a 
vasty journey to the capital. He reached 
Tehran on February 3d, and Mashhad a 
few weeks later. At Merv he met dervishes 
who knew of the death of Stoddard and 
Conolly, and some of the Jews whom he 
found were present at the execution of those 
gentlemen, and gave a particular account of 
the affair. In April he arrived in Bokhara, 
where he was detained and his life threat 
ened. He was released, after several months’ 
detention, by the interposition of the Per- 
sian Minister, who accompanied him on his 
return to Persia. 

Whatever may be said of the eecentrici- 
ties of Wolff and his apparent lack of pru- 
dence, it must be admitted that his travels 
suggested some important missionary move- 
ments. He was the means of good to many, 
and preached the Gospel to many who had 
never heard it. 

In the ‘* Travels and Adventures of 
Wolff’ there occurs a note purporting to 
be in the words of Dr. Perkins, of Oroomiah, 
which states that ‘‘ Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight visited the Nestorians in the spring 
of 1830, induced to do so by a paragraph in 
a paper from the pen of Dr. Walsh, embody- 
ing facts communicated to him by Dr. 
Wolff, who had visited them several years 
before. In consequence of the report of 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight, I was sent out 
as the first missionary to the Nestorians in 
1833. On the same authority it is stated 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
printed their copies of the Chaldean Bible 
from the same manuscripts which Dr. Wolff 
sent to that society in 1824, and which he 
brought from Oormia.” One of the secre- 
taries of the American Board wrote ‘* that 
the facts communicated by Dr. Wolff to Dr. 
Walsh concerning the Nestoriams were em- 
bodied by the latter in an article printed in 
a publication in Virginia at the time when 
the Secretary of the American Board was 
preparing instructions for Smith and Dwight 
in reference to their contemplated tour in 
Armenia. The article entitled ‘ Chaldee 
in Persia’ came under the notice of the 
secretary, and led to positive instructions to 
visit that people should it be found prac- 
ticable, and to see whether the churches in 
this western world had any duty to perform 
to them.” 

As early as 1825 there was a German mis- 
sion at Shusha, in Southern Georgia. The 
whole country south of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains was for centuries a possession of the 
Persian kings, and this country had but re- 
cently been taken from its Mohammedan 
rulers. A part of Georgia yet remained in 
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the possession of the Persians. Shusha is 
situated in the region of the Kara Bogh. 
The mission in that place, though not strict- 
ly confined to Persia, may properly be con- 
sidered in connection with the missions of 
that country, for the language used by the 
missionaries was, in part, the Persian and 
the trans-Caucasian ‘Turkish, which is 
spoken to great extent in Persia, and sev- 
eral books were prepared by them which 
have had their principal circulation in that 
country. The mission was established by 
the Basel Society. In 1825 the missiona- 
ries were Saltet, Honacher, and Zaremba. 
The last named was a Russian count, who 
had been private secretary to Capo d’Istria, 
Chancellor of Russia in the reign of the 
Czar Alexander [. Zaremba was a person 
of extensive learning, and able to speak 
with fluency twelve languages. Religious 
convictions received in reading the Bible 
and the works of Jung Stilling led him to 
resign all worldly prospects and to become 
a missionary. He therefore went to Basel, 
and in time was sent to ** Tartary,” for so 
trans Caucasia was called. In Shusha he 
taught a school composed for the most part 
of Armenian children, but attended by the 
children of Mohammedans also. The work 


of the missionaries of this station was, in 
great part, that of translating the Scrip 


tures into the Armenian, Georgian, and 
Turkish languages, and the preparation of 
doctrinal and controversial works in the 
Persian. The work composed in Persian 
by Pfander, called *‘ Mezon al Hack, the 
Scale of Truth,” covers the controversy be- 
tween Mohammedans and Christians. ‘* The 
Key of Mysteries” discusses the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Both of these works have been 
circulated in Persia, and being in the lan 
guage of that country, are specially useful 
there. In 1835 the mission was discon- 
tinued by the order of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The order related to all Protestant 
missions in Southern Russia. There was a 
press connected with the mission. The use 
of this was permitted for a time, but the 
entire establishment was soon closed. The 
Scriptures were circulated by the agents of 
this mission in Georgia and Persia. In 
1833 the missionaries reported an increasing 
inquiry among Mohammedans for the Word 
of God, and they mention the fact that the 
Scriptures were read in a school of Moham- 
medan children, and special notice is taken 
of the conversion of a young Persian who 
came to Shamakha from Persia and there 
received a copy of the Persian New Testa- 
ment fram an awakened Armenian. ‘lhe 
reading of the New ‘Testament and the con- 
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versations had with the Armenian led to a 
conviction of the truths of the Gospel in the 
mind of this young man. 

While the mission in Shusha was drawing 
to a close, measures were being taken in the 
United States destined to result in the es- 
tablishment of a mission two hundred miles 
southward of Shusha, which has now con- 
tinued in operation moré than half a cen- 
tury, and covers all Northern Persia with 
its operations. But there were transient 
and itinerant missions preliminary to it. 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight extended their 
tour of exploration to the Nestorians of Per- 
sia. ‘They reached Tabriz in December, 
1830, and remained there until the follow- 
ing spring. In March, 1831, they proceed- 
ed to Salmas and Oroomiah. They were 
received with favor by the Nestorians. The 
result of their investigations is recorded in 
a volume entitled ‘* Researches in Armenia, 
Including a Journey through Asia Minor 
into Georgia, with a Visit to the Nestorian 
and Chaldean Christians.” The favorable 
report of the explorers led to the appoint 
ment, in 1833, of Rev. Justin Perkins as 
missionary to the Nestorians. Later the 
Rev. J. L. Merrick arrived, having been ap- 
pointed by the American Board toa separate 
mission called the Mission to the Moham- 
medans of Persia. Mr. Merrick left Tabriz 
in June, 1836, in company with Messrs. 
Hoernle and Schneider, on a mission of ex- 
ploration among the Mohammedans. His 
two companions were German missionaries 
of the Basel Society. They journeyed to- 
gether as far as Tehran and Ispahan. In 
the latter city a mob was incited through 
the report that Franks had come to subvert 
Islam. The mob was dispersed by Persian 
soldiers sent by the governor, and the house 
occupied by the missionaries was protected 
by a guard of thirty soldiers. The Ger- 
mans returned to Tabriz, and Mr. Merrick 
continued his journey to Shiraz, where he 
remained about seven months. He there 
became acquainted with Mirza Seid Ale, 
who had assisted Henry Martyn to revise 
his translation of the New ‘Testament. 
Mr. Merrick’s conclusion, after these ex- 
periences, was that ‘* a renunciation of Mo- 
hammedanism would be followed by a vio- 
ient death even in Shiraz.” In 1837 he re- 
turned to Ispahan, where he remained ten 
days without molestation. Proposals were 
made to him by the Armenian archbishop 
of Ispahan to assist in establishing and sup- 
porting a school, but they could not agree 
as to the principles and methods of conduct- 
ing the school. ‘The missionary returned 
to Oroomiah. In 1837 he was, during three 
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months, with Hassan Mirza, an uncle of the 
Shah. He resided during the greater part 
of the year 1838 in Tabriz, and in March, 
1839, married in that city Miss Emma Tay- 
lor, of Portamouth, England. The governor 
of the province of Azarbijan gave Mr. Mer- 
rick a firman authorizing him to open a 
school for any who should desire to attend ; 
but it seems to have been understood that 
Christianity should not be taught in the 
school, The proposition was submitted to 
the Board of Missions, but they judged that 
the condition as to Christian instruction, 
if not expressed, yet understood. would 
be incompatible with missionary work, and 
the offer was therefore declined. In 1842 
Mr. Merrick joined the mission to the Nes- 
torians, and the distinct mission to the Mo- 
hammedans, to which he had been appoint- 
ed, was abandoned. He retired from the 
mission in 1844 and returned to America. 
He has left a valuable contribution to mis- 
sion work in his translation into the Persian 
language of Keith’s ‘* Treatise on Proph- 
ecy,” published by the London Religious 
Tract Society. 

In the year 1835 measures were taken by 
the Foreign Committee of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America for the es- 
tablishment of a mission in Persia. In 
November of that year the Rev. Horatio 
Southgate, Jr., of Portland, Me., was ap- 
pointed exploring agent. The object of this 
mission was stated to be the conversion of 
Mohammedans to the Christian faith. In 
the following year the missionary sailed to 
Havre on his way to Constantinople. At 
the latter place he remained to study the 
Turkish and Persian languages. It was 
planned that he should be joined in that 
city by associates who should come later. 
Two gentlemen were appointed to accom- 
pany him, but were unable to fulfil the en- 
gagement. Having been in Constantinople 
nearly a year, Mr. Southgate undertook the 
exploration alone, and left Constantinople 
in June, 1837. He went by the usual cara- 
van route from Trebizond through Armenia, 
and reached Tehran in October of that year. 
In the following month he travelled to 
Hamadan and Kermanshah. In the latter 
place he was detained by dangerous illness. 
On recovering he went to Bagdad and Mosul, 
and returned to Constantinople in April 
and to the United States in August, 1838, 
and the mission was never renewed. Mr. 
Southgate has given an account of his ad- 
ventures and explorations in two octavo vol- 
umes which contain much useful informa- 
tion. 
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In the year 1840 Mr. Ainsworth, acting 
under the auspices of the British Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and of the 
Geographical Society of London, England. 
visited the Patriarch of the Nestorians. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Rassam, of the 
British Consular Service. These gentlemen 
proceeded to Oroomiah on their tour of in- 
spection. ‘The report made by Mr. Ains- 
worth led the Society of Christian Knowle 
edge and Gospel Propagation to send, two 
vears later, the Rev. Percy Badger as a mis- 
sionary to the Nestorians of the mountains. 
In 1842 Mr. Badger visited the Nestorian 
Patriarch ** with letters and presents from 
the dignitaries of the Church of England.’ 
He resided much of his time in Mosul when 
Dr. Grant, of the American Mission to the 
Nestorians, and his associates were prosecut- 
ing their mission in the mountains, and he 
was in Mosul at the time of Dr. Grant’s 
death. 

The most prominent features of Mr. 
Badger’s efforts were opposition to the 
American Mission and endeavors to secure 
the secular as well as ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Patriarch of the Nestorians, and to 
turn that power to the maintenance of the 
mission which he represented. His efforts 
were as successful in the accomplishment of 
the first-named purp: se as they were futile 
in the second, and disastrous to the Patri- 
arch in every way. “That dignitary was 
quite ready to accept the temporal power, 
but too timid and weak to fight for it, 
though he encouraged his people to resist 
the Kurdish forces. Duped by the expecta- 
tion of aid from England and investment 
with temporal sovereignty by the Ottoman 
Porte, he incurred the displeasure of his 
Kurdish rulers. A general massacre of Nes- 
torian men, women, and children followed, 
attended by the most revolting cruelties, 
and the Nestorians were subject to new op- 
pressions, and the Patriarch fled to save his 
life. 

Mr. Badger returned to England in 1845, 
and the mission was discontinued. He has 
left an extended and valuable account of his 
researches in two octavo volumes, entitled 
‘* The Nestorians and their Ritual.” 


REVIEW OF THE PERSIAN MIS- 
SIONS. 

There are four missions working in Per- 
sia. The Church Missionary Society of 
London has sustained a mission at Julfa, in 
Central-Eastern Persia, since 1877. Julfa is 
a suburb of Ispahan, and inhabited by Ar 
menians. The mission began with efforts 
for these people. Rev. Robert Bruce, the 
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senior missionary of that station, labored 
independently several years before the adop- 
tion of the work by the parent society. 
The work is confined mainly to Julfa, where 
there are prosperous schools and achurch 
of natives—Armenians. Mr. Bruce has 
given much time to the revision of the Scrip- 
tures, his great work being so far the revi- 
sion of the entire New ‘Testament in Persian. 

Ispahan is noted as the capital of the 
Sufee dynasty of kings. It is now largely 
in ruins. Julfa is noted as the place as- 
signed by Shah Abbas to the captive Ar- 
menians. It has long been the seat of the 
Armenian archiepiscopate for Eastern Per- 
sia and India. 

There is also a mission of the Church of 
England in the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Western Persia established under the patron- 
age of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Receutly the Swedes have opened mission 
work in Tabriz, and one of this mission has 
recently died of cholera. 

The mission of the American Presbyterian 
Church (North) is by far the most extend- 
ed in that country. 
their many * 


It has five stations and 
out-stations,”’ divided into 
two missions known as the Eastern and 
Western Persia Missions. In the first are 
the stations ‘l'ehran and Hamadan and the 
villages under their control: in the second 
are the stations Oroomiah, Tabriz, Salmas, 
and Mosul in Turkey. American missiona- 


ries reside in the stations and superintend 
the native churches and schools which they 


may have established in the stations and 
rural districts, and from these centres they 
carry on a varied and extended work of 
evangelization. ‘he work of the entire 
Persian mission covers so much ground and- 
is so complicated that no adequate presenta- 
tion of it can be made in a brief review. 

Tehran.—This city is the capital of the 
ruling dynasty, the Kajar Shahs. Up to 
1870 Tehran was considered one of the most 
unhealthful cities of the world. Since that 
date very great changes have been made in 
the sanitary conditions, and it is now 
thought to be the most healthful town of 
the kingdom, although the largest. The 
city boasts of electric lights and street cars, 
and a short railroad to one of the suburbs is 
the only one in the whole realm. 

The mission here is not of long standing, 
having been opened in 1872. It appears to 
be in favor with the local authorities, the 
Shah having made a liberal donation to the 
native Church, and having in person visited 
the mission establishment. The grounds 
and buildings owned by the mission are ex- 


tensive and valuable. The usual agencies 
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of schools, publications, and medical mis- 
sionaries are employed. ‘The mission work 
is carried on largely in the language of the 
nation—the Persian—and appeals to all sects 
and races of people, as may be seen from the 
make-up of the boys’ school, which reports 
52 Armenians, 17 Jews, 18 Moslems, 4 Fire- 
worshippers, 2 Armenians, and 1 Nestorian. 
The attendance of Moslem pupils indicates 
agreat advance in the tolerance practised by 
the authorities and in the courage of the 
missionaries. The total number of pupils 
in the boys’ school is 94. 

The girl’s school, called ‘‘ Iran Bethel,” 
has been favored witn the presence of 74 
pupils ; and a primary school has been sus- 
tained for the benefit of the Jews in the 
Jewish quarter of the city. The evange- 
listie and itinerant efforts have extended to 
a large number of townsin Khorasan. Doec- 
tress Smith, by her professional services, 
has gained access to many Persian homes, 
and she and Mrs. Potter have given special 
attention to efforts in behalf of native wom- 
en. The loss of the medical missionary in 
the withdrawal of Dr. Torrence is regretted, 
especially as the station had new facilities 
for the enlargement and efficiency of the 
medical department. Some of the families 
of the station have suffered from serious 
sickness, and the mortality among the na- 
tives from the cholera has been very great. 
It does not appear that any of the missiona- 
ries have suffered from that scourge. 

Hamadan.—The site of the ancient capi- 
tal of Media is now occupied by the small 
and ruined city called Hamadan. ‘The 
place boasts of great antiquity, and the pos- 
session of the tomb of Queen Esther and of 
Mordecai. For this latter reason it is the 
place of pilgrimage of devout Jews, and a 
colony, now numbering some three thousand 
of this people, have for along time been 
residents of the place. A congregation and 
school have been sustained by the Persian 
Mission in this city since 1869, but the 
town was not occupied by American mis- 
sionaries until 1871. The working force 
has been reduced by the withdrawal of Dr. 
Alexander, and the retirement on account 
of ill-health of Miss Hunter. The church 
has a membership of 85, and the Sabbath- 
school has 140 scholars enrolled. The high 
school for boys has had during the year an 
average attendance of 75. ‘The Faith Hub- 
bard School, in the charge of Miss Mont- 
gomery, reports an attendance of 104 schol- 
ars, including fifty-four boarders. Dr. 
Holmes, formerly of Tabriz, has been re- 
cently appointed to the medical work in 
this station. 
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Statistics for the Eastern Persia Mission. 
139 
455 
210 


Communicants. 
‘Total number of pupils. ...... 
Total number of pupils in S. 5.... 


1834 until 1872 the 
city of Oroomiah was the only point in Per- 
sia permanently occupied by American mis- 
sionaries. Heroic efforts were mude_ to 
found stations on the mountains of Kurdis 
tun, but they were finally abandoned, and 
labor was centred in this city. In late years 
there has been an expansion of the labors 
from Nestorian Christians to Armenians 
and Mohammedans. 

This station has all the appointinents of 
a large and prosperous mission, according to 
the latest notions of equipment for mission 
work. It has a large number of native 
churches and schools, a seminary for girls, 
a medical missionary and hospital, a press, 
theological school and college. The past 
vear has been distinguished for revival in- 
fluences in the congregations, increased at- 
tendance at the churches, and the addition 
to their membership of 255 souls, ** a num- 
ber,” says the report, ** never before ex- 
coeded but once in the annals of the sta- 
tion.’’ Mention is made of several sources 
of discouragement, as the quarrels in the 
churches, ** worldly seductions,” intemper- 
ance encouraged by ‘* wine weddings,” am- 
bition for social elevation and worldly posi- 
tion, and the debasing habit of mendicity, 
many being inclined to travel in Russia and 
other countries for the purpose of begging. 
The harbingers of good are the activity of 
the laymen in many of the churches, the 
willingness of the people to hear the Gospel, 
increased spiritual power, faith, and a mis- 
sionary spirit. 

The congregations are organized under a 
General Synod practically covering Western 
Persia, and having a membership of 2344. 
Owing to the poverty of the people, the ad- 
vance in the way of self-support has been 
slow. The Fisk Seminary has had an en- 
rolment of 100 female pupils, of whom 77 
were boarders. 

Mrs. Shedd, Miss Van Duzee and Miss 
Green have given special attention to Mos- 
lem women. 

Tabriz.—This city, next to Tehran, is the 
largest in the kingdom, and with the ex- 
ception of some twenty-five hundred Arme- 
nian Christians and a half score of Eu- 
ropeans is peopled wholly by Mohamme- 
dans. 

The station in this city was opened in 


Oroomiah.—From 
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1873. Mission effort has here met with de- 
cided opposition from the Armenian arch- 
bishop and his people, and Mohammedan 
converts have at times been sorely persecut- 
ed. Yet in spite of all opposition there is 
to-day a church of 60 members, thriving 
schools, and acheering outlook. ‘The mem- 
bers of the mission rejoice in the completion 
of a new church built by the generous gift 
of Mr. I. F. Covington, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as a memorial of his daughter, and 
new buildings for the use of the boys’ 
school. 

The cholera has prevailed in Tabriz. Of 
this mention is made in another column. 

Seventy-five boys have attended the boys’ 
“5 of whom were boarders. The 
station has 180 pupils in common schools. 
The girls’ school 5 scholars. Miss 


school, 


has 25 
Holliday has given much attention to Mo- 
hammedan and Armenian families. Here, 
as in other places, the medical practitioner, 
Miss Bradford, is cheerfully received to the 
homes of all classe 8. 

Salmas.—TVhis name is given to a village 
and plain near the northern extremity of 
Lake Oroomiah. The mission station is at 
the village of Oola on this plain. The 
punishment of the murderer of Mrs. Wright 
with life imprisonment is thought to have 
alienated the Armenians from the missiona- 
ries. ‘This fact alone shows the need they 
have of mission labors. The Christian popu- 
lation of the plain is Armenian and Nesto- 
rian, the former making the larger part of 
that population. The location is thought 
to be favorable for labors among this people 
and in the mountains on the west. This is 
one of the recently established stations, and 
labors under the difficulty of lacking an ade- 
quate number of missionaries. The seven 
village schools report an attendance of 248 
scholars. 

Mosul.—In the early days of the mission 
to Persia efforts were made to make Mosul 
a centre of missions on the western side of 
the mountains. But the attempt was at- 
tended with singular mortality. Such was 
the number of deaths of missionaries sent 
to this field that the effort was abandoned. 
It is to be hoped that no such fatality will 
attend the present attempt of the Presby- 
terian Board. The American Board has re- 
cently transferred its work there to the 
Presbyterians. It is within the last two 
years that the latter have made preparations 
to occupy that city. Our missionaries there 
will need to exercise great care and wisdom 
if they escape the usual effect of the intense 
heat and malaria of that region. 
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Statistics for the Mission. 


146 
2.344 
2,964 
4,670 


Western 
Native teachers and helpers..... 
Number of communicants...... 
Total number of pupils ... 
Pupils in Sabbath-schools.. .. 
THE ScourGe IN PERSIA. 
** TEHRAN, September 15, 1892. 

** The deaths from cholera in this city be- 
tween September 6th and September 11th 
were 2335. In the Shah’s camp at Sul- 
taneeyah, 150 miles northwest of Tehran, 
in the province of Irak-Ajemee, there have 
been 130 deaths from cholera.’’— New Vork 
Vorning {dvertiser, Septe mber 16th, 1892. 


LONDON, September 23, 1892. 
Mr. Zerlendi, a London merchant, writing 
from Persia to the Chronicle in regard to 
the cholera epidemic, says : 
‘“*The eonduct of Miss Bradford, the 
‘rican lady who came to Tauris for the 
American forth in such 
striking relief as to be worthy of note. In 
the face of the general panic, when every- 
body was deserting the cholera-stricken 
town, she worked with calm, unremitting 
attention under great difficulties, nursing 
cholera patients and encouraging others 
under the awful circumstances of the battle 
with the epidemic. I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to state that hundreds of Per- 
sians owe their lives to the courage and de- 
votion of this heroic woman.’’— Vew York 
Eve ning Tele gram, 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S MIs- 
SION, 


BY THE REV. ISAAC DOOMAN, MISSIONARY.- 


From The Living Church (Epis.), September 17, 1892 


This mission is ealled the Archbishop’s 
Mission because it is not connected with any 
established missionary society of the Angli- 
ean Church, but from its very origin has 
been under the patronage of the archbishop. 

The motive of establishing this mission 
was not to proselyte, nor to interfere with 


the internal affairs of one of the historic 
churches of the Orient, as some other Chris- 
tian bodies have done, but to assist those 
who have suffered Mohammedan persecu- 
tion for more than ten centuries. The cour- 
age which they have displayed, the tenacity 
with which they have held the faith are 
worthy of the admiration of Christendom. 
A few words on the origin of this mission. 
At the beginning of the fourth decade of 
the present century, an English clergyman, 
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the Rev. Dr. Badger, was sent to the court 
of the Assyrian Patriarch, Mar Shimoon, 
but the ** Evangelicals,’’ headed by the As- 
syrian explorer, Sir If. Lyard, made se 
many attacks upon the policy, because the 
** field’’ already had been occupied by the 
American Congregationalists, that finally 
Dr. Badger was withdrawn. The whole 
Church, however, both the clergy and the 
laity, never ceased from sending petitions 
and repeated solicitations to the archbishop, 
praving for help. During Dr. Tait’s arch- 
bishopric a little exploring work was per- 
formed by the prolific Church historian, 
Dr. Cutts, but the honor of putting the 
mission upon a sure basis belongs to the 
present archbishop, who has entrusted the 
work to an enterprising layman, Mr. A. 
Riley. 

The mission, as it will be seen, is very 
young, and it is not yet time to expect ap- 
preciable results. Still, the first-fruits are 
beyond the expectation of any sanguine ob- 
server. In a recent letter from the Rev. 
Y. M. Neesan, one of the priests of the 
mission, we hear of very encouraging news. 
Mr. Neesan writes that the work is carried 
on under two principal departments—educa- 
tional and evangelistic. In regard to the 
former, Mr. Neesan writes: ‘** Our educa- 
tional work is divided into two distinct 
parts —direct teaching and printing of the 
most important religious and educational 
books from the ancient Syriac literature.” 

In regard to the former, Mr. Neesan 
says: ** Last winter we had 96 schools scat- 
tered in Persia and Turkey. In our college, 
if it is worthy of that high name, we teach 
both ancient and modern Syriac, English, 
Persian, and Turkish, and those sciences 
which will be of immediate utility to the 
people. The senior class is composed of 
deacons, who most pressingly need a theo- 
logical education. The total number of stu- 
dents is 120.” 

Besides this, the mission had a few higher 
schools both in Persia and Turkey serving 
as feeders to their college. In regard to the 
village schools Mr. Neesan writes : ‘* These 
schools are the strength and beauty of our 
work. The ignorance of illiteracy, which 
has like a mist enveloped the Church for 
ages, and absolutely stopped its progress, is 
gradually disappearing. Hitherto from the 
lack of readers the priest alone has read the 
whole service, sometimes even the responses ; 
but now in every village we have a chorus 
of boys and girls who respond beautifully ; 
so that the whole service has risen from a 
state of tiresome monotony to its pristine 
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attractiveness.’’ One of these village schools 
is sastained by the insignificant sum of $20 
a vear; the donor of the amount becomes 
its patron, and possesses the authority of 
giving to it any name which he pleases. 

The mission has also established a semi 
nary for girls, which is under the care of 
four Sisters from England. ‘This school 
had 60 pupils, divided into three classes. 
In it not only reading and writing are 
taught, but also cooking, sewing, and other 
household duties which a future 
ects to perform. In regard to the 
Mr. Neesan writes: ‘‘ They are respected 
and loved by the whole nation: their self- 
sacrifice and holy zeal evoke admiration from 
everybody.” 

In regard to the press work, Mr. Neesan 
says: ** Hitherto nine volumes have 
produced from our press; these are: (1) 
Taksa (the P. B.); (2) Psalter; (3) Mar 
riage service separately printed ; (4 and 5) 
grammar in both ancient and modern Syriac ; 
(6 and 7) catechism ; (8) spelling-book ; (9) 
a list of books in ancient Syriac.” They 
experience great difficulty in collating the 
different versions, as most of them deviate 
from each other. 

In regard to the general progress of 
learning, Mr. Neesan is very hopeful, and 
speaks in encouraging language : 


wife ex- 
Sisters, 


been 


** The an- 
cient Syriac is again coming to the front ; 
the young men are beginning to investigate 
the learning treasured up in the language, 
and the handwriting is gradually improv- 
ing. 

Of the evangelistic 
writes: ** All the priests teach during the 
week and visit the churches on Sundays, 
preaching and doing other necessary work.” 

One of the most important features of the 
work has been the helping of the oppressed 
Christians in the Mohammedan courts. 
While the priests are enjoined from inter- 
fering in political matters, still their pres- 
ence is a great check to the bloodthirsty 
appetite of the oppressor. Mr. Neesan men- 
tions a case in which help was given to a 
Mohammedan who had become a Christian. 
Also medical assistance was given gratis 
to the needy by the Rev. Mr. Brown and by 
one of the Sisters. | 


work Mr. Neesan 


Mr. Neesan closes his very interesting let- 
ter with a buoyant spirit for the present 
and a Christian hope for the future. He 


says: ‘* The general condition of the whole 
nation during the six years of the mission 
has remarkably improved. Those dark, 
damp, and tumbled-down church buildings 
which we had formerly, now mostl¢ have 
been either rebuilt or repaired and improved, 
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the congregation bearing more than half of 
the expenses. Instead of afew old men and 
women huddled together, shivering in acold 
corner, beside * O Lord, have mercy upon us.’ 
and ‘ Amen,’ hardly knowing anything else 
to say, now all churches are crowded with 
large congregations, with intelligent faces 
and shining expressions, and all take part 
in the service.” 

I am sure that the heart of every loyal 
chure+man will throb with joy on hearing 
thism: .:of one of the most ancient branches 
of the Catholic Church. The result ulti- 
mately cannot be without influence upon 
the final Christianization of the continent 
of Asia. ‘Those who are familiar with his- 
toric data know well the zeal with which 
the ancestors of the present Assyrian Chiris- 
tians carried the Gospel into the distant 
regions of India, China, and Japan, centu- 
ries ago. ‘* The whole Protestant missions 
of the nimeteenth century,” says the late 
Unitarian, Dr. Clarke, ** have not produced 
results equal to a small remnant now left in 
India of the once powerful Syrian Church 
in the far East.’” ‘** A dry place which 
once has been a river bed, there is strong 
hope to become a river once more,” is an 
Assyrian saying, and may the Almighty, by 
His mercies, grant that it may be realized 
in the history of thgir own race. 

The American Church has been repre- 
sented in the mission by the Rev. Y. M. 
Neesan, an Assyrian by birth, and a man of 
considerable practical ability and of unsul- 
lied personal character. He is a graduate 
of the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, and is supported by its missionary 
society ; both the faculty and the students 
take great interest in the work, who, I 
think, will furnish any information to those 
who intend to help such a noble cause. 


REVIEW OF THE MISSIONARY 


BOARDS. 


THe AMERICAN Boarp. 

The annual meeting of the Board will be 
held this year under peculiar and extraor- 
dinary circumstances. It is not so much 
that a presidential election campaign will | 
in full tide by October 4th, at which time 
the meetings commence. This it neces- 
sarily encounters every fourth year. But it 
is chiefly the circumstance that there will be 
upon our people at that time the stress and 
bustle of preparation for the opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, taking place 
two weeks afterward. 

That this meeting will have strong divert- 
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ing influences to contend with is obvious. 
sut this may not be after all a detriment. 
It may be transformed into an element of 
power. There are not a few Christians at 
home, and especially not a few abroad, who 
look forward to these annual meetings with 
a most tender and prayerful interest. 

The American Board has 538 missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, 2648 native help- 
ers and preachers in 1287 stations and out- 
stations, 38,226 living communicants, 118,- 
50? from the beginning of mission work, 
3554 added last year, 46,403 native youths 
under instruction, 8653 in the higher insti- 
tutions. The field of this Bourd embraces 
130,000,000 of the unevangelized. 

The total advance for eleven months in 
receipts was $39,890.69. The year closed 
with the month of August. 

The annual meeting of the Board is to be 
held at Chicago, October 4th-—7th. The 
Missionary Herald says: ** The friends at 
Chicago are anticipating a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Board, and they 
are making every preparation for the assem- 
bly, including, in their generosity, among 
those for whom entertainment will be pro- 
vided, all home missionaries under commis- 
sion and the officers of all the Congrega- 
tional benevolent societies. ’’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 
“*The Presbyterians have done a novel 
thing in their mission rooms at 53 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Mr. W. Henry Grant, 
of Philadelphia, has just returned from a 
two years’ visit among the foreign missions, 
The Executive Board of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Presbyterian Church 
has invited Mr. Grant to oceupy a desk in 
the mission house, and to give the Board 
the benefit of his observation and study. 
This Mr. Grant has consented todo. As 
he does it at his own charge, the Board is 
ut to no expense. Mr. Grant has always 
een deeply interested in Christian En- 
deavor, and he is announced as very willing 
to,direct the Presbyterian wing of that or- 
ganization in its work for foreign missions. 
The Board has most cordially welcomed Mr. 
Grant, and heartily commends him, espe- 
cially to the young people.” — The Examiner. 
The Presbyterian Board proposes the es- 
tablishment of a home for the children of 
missionaries. A lady has offered to con- 
tribate $5000 toward the purchase of a 
home in Wooster, O., provided others shall 
contribute $15,000 more, making $20,000, 
and she will contribute $500 per annum 
toward this support for five years, provided 
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others shall contribute a total of $1500 per 
annum. Meanwhile the trustees of Wooster 
University, through their president, Rey. 
S. F. Scovel, have offered perpetual free 
tuition to the children of missionaries in the 
various departments of the institution under 
their direction. There is, therefore, in the 
project thus set forth, not only provision 
for a temporary home for missionaries’ chil- 
dren, but also for their education. 

Dr. Ellinwood, Secretary of the Board, 
says, with reference to the proposals : 

** In the circumstances, the Board of For- 
eign Missions feels constrained to regard 
this as an indication of the will of Provi- 
dence, and gives its sanction to the enter- 
prise, provided it shall not be allowed to 
trench on the ordinary contributions for the 
current work. The Board would deprecate 
the plan of taking this enterprise up as a 
special object for woman’s work, or for Sun- 
day-schools, but would recommend that con- 
tributions shall be made of not less than 
$100 each, and given by those who at the 
same time will not allow these gifts to inter- 
fere with their regular contributions. The 
Board, after conference with the friends of 
the enterprise, recommends the raising of 
$15,000 for providing and furnishing the 
two homes, in addition to the $5000 already 
pledged, and 81500 per annum, for five 
years, toward the support of these homes, 
in addition to the $500 already pledged. 

‘**'To give emphasis to this recommenda- 
tion, and to aid in establishing the contem- 
lated homes, the Board has appointed the 
tev. Eugene P. Dunlap, of our Siam Mis- 
sion, at present in the United States on fur- 
lough, to secure the necessary funds.”’ 


Tne Baptists OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, 


The Baptists of the Southern Convention 
observe the present year as the centennial of 
missions. ‘hey propose to celebrate Octo- 
ber 2d as the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of missions. It is proposed this year 
(1) to raise $250,000 as a fund for ‘* Bible 
translations, chapel building, a church edi- 
fice fund, and other permanent work ;” (2) 
to hold a mass meeting at Louisville, Ky., 
October 2d-4th, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the organization of Kittering, 
England ; (3) to hold special meetings 
throughout the Church by committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; (4) to observe the 
second day of October as Children’s Day in 
every Sunday-school throughout the South. 

This society reports the names of 132 
missionaries, besides native assistants ; 36 
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male and female missionaries in Southern, 
Central, and Northern China: 16 in Afri- 
ca; 17 in Italy ; 22 in Brazil ; 35 in Mexi- 
co, and 6 in Japan. 

The American Baptists. The proposal 
to raise $1,000,000 for foreign missions 
among the Baptists of the North is meeting 
with an unexpectedly favorable and enthusi- 
astic response ; nearly five hundred pastors, 
and others, have consented to act as associa- 
tional secretaries, and have entered heartily 
upon the work of securing a contribution 
from every church, and to enlist the 
churches in an effort to secure a contribu- 
tion from every member of the church and 
congregation. ‘This year is to be signalized 
bya grand, organized, and persistent attempt 
to bring every one associated with our Bap- 
tist churches at the North into line in carry- 
ing into effect the great commission, 
** Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Nouthern Pre shuyutertans have missions in 
Brazil, China, Mexico, Italy, Japan, Africa, 
and Cuba, with a total of 94 missionaries, 
males and females. 


MISSIONS AT THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Frot ¢ Living Church (Epis.), September 3, 1802 


The Board of Missions will convene on 
the third day of the session of the General 
Convention, Friday, October 7th. This 
body consists of the House of Bishops, the 
members of the House of Deputies, the dele- 
gates from the missionary jurisdictions and 
the members of the Board of Manayers. 

The report of the Board of Managers will 
be read, after which the scope of the work 
at home and abroad will be presented by the 
following bishops : 

Bishop Garrett, missions in the South- 
west ; Bishop Talbot, missions in the North- 
west ; Bishop Nichols. missions on the Pa- 
cific coast ; Bishop Thompson, missions in 
the Mississippi Valley; Bishop Whitaker 
(probably), the African mission; Bishop 
Hare, the China and Japan missions. Ad- 
dresses will also be made on missions among 
the Indians by Bishop Whipple ; and among 
the colored people of the South (probably) 
by Bishop Dudley. The sessions will con- 
tinue throughout that day and evening. 
The Board will meet by adjournment from 
time to time to transact its business. ‘The 
meetings will be open to all interested. 

On Sunday evening, October 9th. the 
Right Rev. Dr. Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York, will preach the triennial sermon 
before the Board of Missions ; his subject 
being ** The Progress of Christianity Dur- 
ing Four Hundred Years, 1492-1892.”’ 


On the other Sunday evenings during the 
convention, there will be general missionary 
meetings, when the several missionary 
bishops and the missionaries from the for- 
eign fields will be heard from. These meet- 
ings will be held in St. Peter’s church. 

Arrangements are in progress for a chil- 
dren's mass meeting in a large hall. 

It is earnestly requested that the sermons 
in all the churches in Baltimore on Sunday 
morning, October 9th, may be upon some 
topic in connection with the missionary 
work of the Church. 

Roman Catholic.—The Roman Catholic 
Review contains an appeal in behalf of negro 
missions. It publishes an appeal by ‘* Fa- 
ther Slattery” tothe young men of the coun- 
try. 

He savs : 

** St. Joseph's Seminary and the Epiphany 
Apostolic College are the nurseries of priests 
for the negro missions. We desire, then, 
to invite the young men of our faith to con- 
sider the missionary vocation to the colored 
people of the United States. 

‘There are fully eight millions of the 
African race in this country, less than two 
hundred thousand of whom are members of 
the true Church. More than half do not 
profess any sort of Christianity, and of 
those who do, a great proportion follow but 
low and superstitious forms of the more vul- 
gar Protestant sects. Yet the colored peo- 
ple are naturally intelligent, have admirable 
moral qualities, and are remarkably gifted 
by nature with the religious sense, being 
fond of participating in public worship. 
easily led to accept the truths of revelation, 
and havea bright perception of the beauties 
of a moral and religious life.” 


THE MISSIONARY OF LUEBO. 


Judge James Woods Lapsley, of Annis- 
ton, Ala., has ready for press a memorial 
volume of his son, Rev. Samuel Nowel 
Lapsley, lately deceased missionary of Luebo, 
aa founder of the Congo Mission of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

The writer of the work is a preacher of 
the Southern Church and an ex circuit 
judge of Alabama. 

The plan of the book is ‘* to let the sub- 
ject of the memoir speak for himself, the 
letters and diaries being followed closely as 
practicable, and with a minimum of editorial 
interference with the original text.” 

The memoir has been prepared by Judge 
Lapsley, and the letters were written for the 
most part to members of his family, and 
possess the charm of the informality of 
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home. They have also the fascination that 
pertains to all explorations and travels on 
the ** Dark Continent,” with the additional 
interest excited by the opening of mission 
work in new and trying fields and condi- 
tions. 

The letters have been published one by 
one as they were received, witha few excep- 
tions, in the course of the missionary’s brief 
life in Africa ; and they are to be reprinted 
in this memorial volume. For this reason 
—that they have been made public—we 
betray no confidence in referring to thei. 

Young Lapsley possessed in a distin- 
guished degree two great elements of success 
—namely, youth and self-sacrifice. There 
is acharm in the very thought and form of 
youth. His appeals find a sympathetic 
hearing, and his faults pass at their mini- 
mum, and his virtues are always rated at 
their highest value. The equally good or 
even superior attainments of an old man go 
for nothing incomparison. Dr. Glenn, who 
translated the Old Testament into the Per- 
sian language, passed many vears in self-deny- 
ing toil on the banks of the Volga and the 
Caspian coast, but he is hardly known beyond 
the circle of a few scholars, while Henry 
Martyn, by his brief career of a few months 
in Persia, has filled the world with his name. 

Self-seeking is so prevalent that the best 
men are often left to suffer ; yet the selfish 
nature at last condemns itself, and sings the 
praises of the man who denies himself for 
the good of others. Self-denial is the at- 
tractive element in the life of Jesus ; the 
one overshining fact was his saffering for 
the world. 

It is cheering to find new examples of this 
spirit of the Master. ‘The foreign mission 
fields appear to be ground whereon it is 
no dishonor in the eyes of the money-loving 
Church to suffer the loss of all things for 
Christ. Foreign missions will serve a good 
purpose if they should even do no more 
than keep this object lesson before the 
Church. 

Samuel Lapsley, we have said, possessed 
in a marked degree the two elements of suc- 
named above. He was a member of 
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the Church at ten years of age, a superin- 


tendent of Sabbath-school at twelve and 
seventeen, a senior in college at eighteen, 
and a missionary departing for Africa before 
the completion of his twenty-fourth year. 
Mr. Lapsley’s self-sacrifice is conspicuous 
—the most impressive fact of his life. 
There were several conditions in his life 
which show this to be true. There was 
much in the social environments of his Ala- 
bama home to make the separation from it 


very painful, judged from the standpoint of 
the common sympathies and relations of 
home. One might reasonably think that 
the wide contrast between his home here 
and what he saw his home must be in Afri- 
ca would have chilled his ardor and caused 
regret. Here an elegant mansion, there a 
hut. Here an affectionate and cultured 
family circle, there the untutored savage. 
Here a host of friends and congenial asso- 
ciates, there no other companion from his 
native land than the negro evangelist who 
accompanied him from America. This 
companionship is an evidence of the large- 
ness of his Christian sympathies and his 
self-denial, in that it enabled him to sup 
press the American prejudice against the 
colored man. His life may be called a gift 
toward the redemption of the colored race 
—a costly gift, but none the Jess free and 
full. His letters show that he was in full 
sympathy with that race in their sufferings, 
and eager for their redemption. He says : 
‘*T told Ngoyo, the woman who gave me 
water, to say that my king, whom they 
know as Nsami | Giod |,—likes black people as 
well as us; and I could not properly be bad 
to them if I wanted to.’’ 

Of all the testimonials of esteem and 
affection for Mr. Lapsley which have been 
offered, no other one appears more sincere 
and impressive than the letter of the negro 
missionary, Mr. Sheppard, addressed to 
Mrs. Judge Lapsley after the death of her 
son. 

The West African coast has been a fatal 
field for missionaries ; it has proved equally 
fatal to foreigners engaged in trade and in 
the government service. This volume gives 
a long list of the mortality. Mr. Lapsley 
is one among many. 

But the demands of commerce and con- 
quest are promptly supplied. No sooner 
does one governor or employé fall than 
others hasten to fill their places. Shall 
Africa be abandoned to the Arab slaver, 
American rum, and idolatry? The posses- 
sion taken is too broad and well fortified to 
justify fora moment the thought that there 
will be any retreat or breaking down of the 
forces. A missionary and his wife have 
gone to Luebo to carry on the work begun 
by Mr. Lapsley. We doubt not that the 
work and death of the subject of this sketch 
will incite many to take up and carry on the 
mission begun by him. 

The book throws some light on the war 
which was carried on on the upper Congo, 
and which has been of late such a fruitful 
source of dissension between Protestants 
and Papists. 
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It is not generally known, outside 


biblical scholars, to how great 
tuagint has lately been an object of study Until 
TMS) Chie public yenerally were interested in the re 

vision of the St. James version of the Bible, and 
time interest has been absorbed in the 
study of that version an lof its greater faithfulness 
to the original ; but long anterior to this, and all 
the time that the revision was going on, the study 
of the Septuagint had been progressing The lift 

work of Lagarde was largely of this character 
Tischendorf did not a little toward the settling of 
the text of the Septuagint, while Bickell, Swete, 
and Hatch have all done noble work in this direc- 
tion 

lie Septuagint claims the interest of all biblical 
scholars, tirst, because it is the earliest version of 
the Old Testament, and hence of great value in the 
matter of textual criticism, It also claims atten 
tion because of its linguistic relation to the New 
Testament and of its extensive use by the disciples 
aud the writers of the New Testament in their cita 
tions. The difficulty hitherto in its use as bearing 
on the textual criticism of the Old Testament has 
been that its text is decidedly unsettled. 

All scholars are well aware that the text of the 
Old Testament is in a far different condition from 
that of the New, and hence there is an added rea 
son for increased attention to the Septuagint ver- 
sion because of the opportunity which it affords 
for correcting or verifying the Masoretic text. 
But while students have been engaged on the text 
of the LXX, they have had no assistance what- 
ever in the way of a really satisfactory concordance. 

Only three concordances to the Septuagint have 
been compiled : the first in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; the second, which was the 
best, and is still in use, that of Trommius, which 
was published in 1718; and a third, which does 
not enter into the calculations of scholars because 
of its inadequacy, was published by Bagsters in 
1887 We are therefore still relying upon a con 
cordance which was published nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. The late Dr. Hatch had gained 
for himself a deservedly wide reputation because 
of his Greek scholarship. His ‘* Essays in Biblical 
Greek"’ established his leadership in this direction. 
When, therefore, KR became Known that a concord 
ance to the Septuagint had been all but completed 
under his supervision, a deep-felt satisfaction was 
expressed, and all were confident that the work 
was in the very best hands. This is the work 
which is now under consideration. In order to 
estimate its value, we must consider the position in 
which it stands. We must remember that the op- 
p wrtunities of the editors were ve ry great, and their 
responsibilities equally great. While a concord 
ance was being compiled, no second body of schol- 
ars would dare begin the work because of its im- 
meusity. No publishers would undertake the 
publication of another concordance with this just 
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on the market, and soit behooved those who under 
took to compile the work to make it complete, ac 
curate, and upon a sound textual basis. 

Phe unsettled condition of the text necessarily 
comes into consideration in forming an estimate. 
Since there is po text which is received as final, 
the concordance must be to a certain extent tenta 
tive The editors have in great measure come up 
to expectations by using as their textual basis 
& A,B, and the Sixtine edition corrected. They 
have also used Nestle’s supplement to ‘lischendorf, 
and the ‘* earlier volumes’ of Swete’s Cambridge 
Septuagint. This is good so far as it goes, but eve 
consider it unfortunaie that no notice was taken of 
Lagarde’s edition of the Septuagint, and it is 
equally a mistake that the best text of the Apoc 
ry pha, namely, Fritzsche’s, has been ignored. That 
the work of so eminent a scholar as Lagarde and 
of so careful a student as Fritzsche should be over 
looked or slighted, is a blemish upon the work 
We may remark, in passing, upon the doubtful ex 
pediency of calling the Sinaitic manuscript ‘‘ 5" 
instead of the usual ‘*&."" Somuch forthe textual 
basis 

In the matter of arrangement, the new concord- 
ance is an immense advance upon Trommius. The 
arrangement in the latter follows the Hebrew 
equivalents, so that if a single Greek word trans 
lates a dozen Hebrew words, there are a dozen lists 
of passages in which that word occurs. In the 
new concordance, all passages in which any given 
word occurs are put ina single list, following the 
order of the books of the Bible. But in every case, 
the Hebrew word, of which the Greek word cited 
is the equivalent, is indicated by a very simple sys 
tem of references. This is a great advantage. 

In the matter of completeness, the new concord 
ance presents an immense gain over Trommius. 
We find, for instancé, fourteen columns given on 
the word «axcve, twenty-two columns on the word 
avn, and eighteen columns on drf@pwroc, So, under 
avay) ¢4/4@ Trommius cites 206 passages, while Hatch 
has 301 In most cases the preponderance of pas 
sages in the new concordance will be found to con 
sist ina fuller citation of the Apocrypha. This, 
however, is not always the case. For instance, 
while Trommius has noted under the first letter of 
the alphabet about 1450 words, the new editors 
have found over 2000. Therefore, as to apparatus 
eriticus, the new concordance is apparently about 
half as valuable again as the old standby. Really, 
the advantage is not quite so great, since many of 
the new words introduced are of no great import 
ance and of very limited usage. 

So far, then, as the words which are contained in 
the new concordance are concerned, the work is 
exceedingly well dove. We deem it, therefore, in 
view of the opportunities and responsibilities of the 
editors, a great misfortune that any significant 
word should not have been collated ; but we find 
from the preface that the personal pronouns and, 
upon an examination of the work, the word 
avréc have been omitted entirely. We might sub- 
mit to the omission of the personal pronouns, 
though we consider it a great mistake to have left 
them out, but the omission of such a word as airo« 
we consider exceedingly unfortunate. Very numer 
ous passages can be cited in which the translation 
of this word decides the sense of the passage. 
Genesis iii. 15 will immediately occur as an in- 
stance of this. We discover, also, indications that 
such words as sev, *, and the like, are to be 
omitted ; while for éev-ov we are probably to con 
tent ourselves with the entry ‘‘ passim’! The re 
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sult of these omissions is that whereas we hoped to 
be able to lay Trommius aside as a curio which in 
it’s day had done good work, all scholars must still 
keep him on their shelves alongside of the new 
concordance and as an adjunct toit. We cannot 
udequately express the acute disappointment we 
feel that the editors have pot risen to their oppor- 
tunities and compiled a concordance which should 
be what Bruder is to the New Testament, almost 
the ne plus ultra, The only way out of the dith 
culty will be for some scholar to make careful note 
of the omitted words, compile a supplement, and 
then find an enterprising publisher who will put it 
on the market. Some such course seems impera 
tive, 

Phe matter of accuracy is left for our considera 
tiouw. So far as citation of passages is concerned, 
inasmuch as the division of the Septuagint into 
chapters and verses is not fully settled, the indica 
tious in the concordance are sufliciently clear 
Every citation can be easily found by reference to 
any tair text of the LAX. But when we come to 
the press-work of the book, the first thing that 
strikes us is that the whole first page—a large 
quarto, we must remember—is given to ** Addenda 
et Corrigenda.”’ If the remaining portions of the 
work are given out with a like ratio of mistakes, 
the work of correction will be vo slight factor in 
the work of the scholar who uses the volumes. 
More careful proof-reading is demanded for the 
rest of the work. We also have to call attention to 
the fact that there is no index of the signs which 
are used in the body of the work, Moreover, we 
find that the same sign, the asterisk, does service 
ia two or three capacities—decidedly confusing. 
We sincerely hope that before the work is complet 
ed u table of the abbreviations will be furnished ; 
in fact, it should be furnished with cach section as 
published. We would suggest that, before any 
further printing is done, the editors make such a 
table for themseives and follow it rigidly in the 
printing of the rest of the work. While the Con- 
cordance is in fulness and in its collation of manu- 
scripts far superior to the old Trommius, the careful 
student will regret that the opportunity to make a 
complete collation of all words occurring in the 
Septuagint was not seized and improved. 

LsROOKLYN, GEORGE W. GILMORE, 
Tut Genesis oF Genesis. A Study of the Docu- 

mentary Sources of the First Book of Moses in 

Accordance with the Results of Critical Science 

Illustrating the Presence of Bibles within the 

Bible. By Bensamin WisneR Bacon. Withan 

Introduction by GrorGe F. Moore, Professor 

im Andover Theological Seminary. Hartford 

‘The Student Publishing Company, 1892.  Svo, 

pp. Xxx., 852, $2.50. 


On the title-page the author quotes from Mr. 
Stanley as follows: ‘‘ The books of the Old Testa- 
ment in their present form, in many instances, are 
not, and do not profess to be, the original docu 
ments on which the history was based. There was 
(to use a happy expression employed of late) ‘a 
Bible within a Bible.’’’ To discover any traces of 
ine lost works in the actual text, or any allusions 
tu them, even when their substance is entirely per 
ished, is a task of immense interest. The book is 
divided into three parts, preceding which are a 
Preface by the author and an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Moore. Part I. consists of three chapters : 
1. Higher Criticism and the Science of Documen 
tary Analysis ; 2. The Science of Historical Criti- 
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cism ; 38. The Documentary Theory of To-Day. 
Part LL. gives the text of Genesis according to the 
Revised Version in varieties of type to exhibit the 
constituent sources and method of their compila 
tion according to the general consensus of critical 
analysis, with notes explanatory of the process of 
redaction, Part ILL. contains the separate docu- 
ments J E and P conjecturally restored, with re- 
vised translation according to emended text and 
conjectural readings of good authority. The book 
concludes with two appendices, the first giving 

The Great Flood Interpolation” and connected 
passages, placed in juxtaposition, with a translation 
of their cuneiform parallels ; the second, Hebrew 
notes, 

Prior to the analysis of Genesis, which begins 
with page 97, a succinct analysis is given of the 
documents found in the Hexateuch. Dillmann is 
taken, for convenience, as the basis. Divergent 
analyses are not indicated, the author having been 
compelled to omit them for want of space. More 
over, he did not deem their insertion to be neces- 
sary, since ‘there is almost exact coincidence in 
the analysis of independent critics instead of the 
contlicting views usually aseribed to them."’ This 
analysis comprises the Priestly Law Book (P?) ; 
the Ephraimite Narrative (E); the Judean Narra 
tive (J); the Pric stly and Prophe tic Codes— viz., the 
Law of Holiness (P'), Lev. xii.-xxvi, and kindred 
passages ; the code of the Priestly Law Book (Ex. 
xxv.-Num. xxvi.) and the Prophetic Code. Cor 
ruptions of text are indicated by an asterisk. See- 
ond, third, and fourth-hand non-editorial additions 
to the Priestly Law Book are indicated by P*  J*, 
EK’, D® represent non-editorial elements in the orig- 
inal prophetic documents designated respectively 
JE and D. Notes harmonizing JE and E, or 
inserted in the union of JE and D, as well as 
minor glosses and interpolations, antedating the 
union ot J E Dand P, are included under K*, while 
R stands for insertions made in the union of J E D 
and P. A brief statement is given at the begin- 
ning of this chapter of the Grafian Theory, at pres 
ent the prevailing one, also of the older theory, as 
now represented by Dillmann. Following this is 
found a brief list of works on Hexateuch analysis, 
from which the author's data are, in the main, de- 
rived. Unfortunately for those unacquainted with 
German, the most of these works are inaccessible. 

The author is throughout scholarly, reverent, 
judicial. His work is done in the spirit of a true 
lover of the Bible, and in the firm confidence that 
a general acquaintance with the discoveries claimed 
to have been made by the higher critics in the 
Pentateuch can only conduce to the lasting benefit 
of His cause who said: ‘* Thy word is truth,” 
We read again: ‘ To the reader who approaches 
these in the endeavor to find a deeper, 
clearer meaning in the ancient book than hitherto, 
he expresses the sincere and sanguine hope that 
new light upon this long-revered and cherished 
literature may prove it ever more and more clearly 
a ‘word of God,’ fragments providentially pre 
served of religious thought from that people whose 
history is the history of the development of the re 
ligious consciousness.”’ On page 21 we find a 
strong, though unimpassioned, protest against the 
claims of certain self-constituted ‘‘ defenders’’ of 
the Scriptures. ‘‘ Strange as it may seem,’’ writes 
the author, “to the student who approaches the 
Bible without preposseseions, to learn simply what 
it has to teach concerning itself, and gather, but 
not monopolize, its hid treasure, a certain class of 
writers demand that all attempts to learn by criti- 
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cal analysis what its component parts are shall be 
forbidden a priort. Unless the critical prospector 
can demonstrate beforehand that there is treasure 
beneath the surface, not a sod shall be turned by 
pick or Space he is pere mptorily warned off the 
premises ‘defenders’ of the Scriptures of 
this kind, the expounder of criticism is obliged 
to meet with a straightforward and positive denial 
of their assumption 

The reviewer of this book, if mindful of the pur- 
pose of the author, as expressed in his Preface, has 
finished his task when he has set forth briefly its 
aim, called attention to its contents and 
and given his own judgment asto the success with 
which the author has done his work It is the ex 
pressed desire of the author tliat the documen 
tary theory’’ be presented to the reading public, that 
they may judge for themselves whether the 
results are to be beneficial or injurious to the 
Christian faith 

A word might be said touching the minuteness 
with which the analysis is attempted. In a work 
whose chief aim is to instruct the laity it were bet 
ter if the analyses could have been confined to the 
main documents. But when analysis begins it 
must proceed in order to rid itself of the incon 
sistencies that would otherwise arise It is this 
necessity which compels critics to what 
seems hypercritical finesse, from which Kautsch 
and Socin, in their analysis, turn aside with the re 
mark that they lay no claim to ‘that extreme 
penetration that hears every little blade of grass 
growing. 

The justification of the minuteness of the analy- 
sis in certain places will be found in the 
for the analysis of parts which consist of 
longer i more consecutive touching 
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and 
which there is unity on the part of critics, and con 
cerning which, as it appears to the present writer, 
if there be not literary certainty as to its 
correctness, there is, at least, an overwhelmingly 
strong preponderance of probability That the 
creation, of the thood, of the history of 
Isaac, the revenge taken upon Shechem, the fate 
of Joseph at the hands of lis brethren, etc., have 
been preserved for us by different hands, and were 
finally amalgamated as the critics declare, seems not 
only probable but even beyond debate. The diffi 
culties to be encountered on the traditional view 
are much more numerousand insurmountable than 
are those be which the documentary theory is 
beset, and the traditional view itself (in view of 
the prevailing habit of Oriental writers of preserv 
ing duplicate or manifold accounts of the same 
events, even when they were inscribed upon stone 
monuments, and, further, of constructing com- 
posite wholes out of various simple accounts, facts 
which have not vet been sufficiently emphasized in 
this connection) is so wholly opposed to the pre 
vailing literary processes of Semitic and Oriental! 
historians that it must inevitably be universally 
abandoned, whether the account of thes@ books as 
at present rendered by the consensus of critics be 
wholly accepted or not The acceptance of the 
dates ascribed to documents is not involved 
in the acceptance of the documentary analysis 

In view of the interest lately aroused in America 
in the ‘* higher criticism,’’ which numbers among 
its exponents and advocates by far the largest pro 
portion of the Keenest and ripest scholars of the 
continent, England and Scotland, as well as a 
very large percentage of the most active and vigor- 
ous Old Testament biblical scholars in America, 
this book deserves, and is likely to secure, a wide 
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reading. No minister, no Bible student, no one, 
indeed, interested in the wonderful records of 
Genesis and the treatment of the Pentateuch from 
the historical critical standpoint can afford to pass 
by this presentation of critical results 
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Tue CHaLcepontian Decree; orn, Hisroricat 
CHRISTIANITY, MISREPRESENTED BY MobDERN 
THERoLocy, CONFIRMED BY MODERN SCIENCE, 
AnD UnrovcnEep BY Mopexrn Criticism (Char 
lotte Wood Slocum Lectures). By Joun Fur 
ron, D.D., LL.D. New York: Thomas Whit. 
taker, 1892. Svo, pp. ix., 213, $1.50 


This book contains a course of lectures given at 
the University of Michigan, not directly under the 
auspices of the university, but under an endow 
ment of a Mrs. Slocum, who was an intimate friend 
of the late Bishop Harris, and in whose memory 
and with a desire to carry out whose cherished 
plans she was moved to found the lectureship 
The general subject with which the lectures are 
to deal is Christian Evidences, and Dr. Fultoa 
having been the close friend of Bishop Harris for 
many years, it was the earnest wish of the founder 
that he should receive the first appointment under 
the endowment, It thus happens that there isa 
certain personal interest attaching to the book in 
addition to the literary and theological interest 
which it excites The large and hospitable spirit 
of the lamented bishop seems Lo pe rvade the prog 
ress of the discussion, and the tender words in 
which the lecturer speaks of his friend's attitude to 
Christian truth betray an affinity of thought which 
fits him to carry that spirit out to its full realiza 
tion in the largest and most generous conception of 
the Christian religion. The book, however, is far 
from being the reproduction of the ideas of another 
than its author. Any one who knows Dr, Fulton, 
and has had occasion to observe the strong, orig- 
inal movement of his mind, will not need to be told 
that he moves along a track of his own and offers 
us the product of genuine and profound thinking 
His subject is the old one of Christian Evidences, 
but his treatment of it is altogether fresh and un 
usual. His contention is that one of the greatest 
needs of the time is that of fresh presentations of 
the evidences of the Christian religion. The sci 
entific standpoint of the present day compel, a 
change in the forms of statement and the means of 
demonstration of religious trath, and the current 
agnostic scepticism must be met with much differ- 
ent arguments than were employed against the old 
atheistic and deistic scepticism. As the agnosti- 
cism of our time moves on a much higher and 
larger plane than did the earlier scepticism, and 
offers a much richer and more rational conception 
of things, we must also rise to higher levels of 
thought in meeting it and contrast to it nobler and 
more universal conceptions of the truth of Chris 
tianity. We must look into our statements of 
Christian truth and see what there is in them that 
is eternally true, and what is merely the hoarded 
rubbish of erroneous thinking in the past. We 
must examine the line of our defences and see what 
part of them is really proof against the projectiles 
of scientific criticism, and what is simply the tiimsy 
display of antiquated earthworks to keep up the 
courage of the rank and file, but which could not 
withstand for a moment the impact of rational 
argument. We must mect the enemy openly and 
honestly, and gain our victories over scepticism by 
exhibiting Christianity in its simplicity and real- 
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ity as truth which contradicts no other truth dis 
covered or ascertained, but which gathers all other 
truth within its grasp, and presents to it the living 
touch of a spirit which makes it fame with divine 
meaning. This is what the writer of this book in 
a terse, direct, and earnest manner strives to do. 
His aim is to get at an ultimate analysis of Chris- 
tianity which will give us the essential truth which 
it contains for the human soul, and at the same 
time free it from all the accumulations of human 
opinions and theories and doctrines by which it 
has been overloaded and encumbered. That ulti- 
mate analysis he tinds in the Nicene Creed, which 
was first set forth by the Council of Chalcedon as 
a sufficient and unalterable formula of the Chris 
tian faith. But the reasons for his acceptance of 
this decree as the complete statement of the essen- 
tial truth of Christianity are not found in any ex- 
treme veneration for the inspiration and authority 
of councils as such. For the writer, whatever au- 
thority councils may have is purcly secondary and 
instrumental. They are not the source of Chris- 
tian truth ; they are simply the means of the for- 
mal expression of that which the Christian Church 
universally held as Christian trutn. The Council 
of Nica was not assembled to reveal any new 
truth por to proclaim any new doctrine, but sim- 
ply to testify through its members what had been 
received in the Christian churches as Christian 
truth, and whether the doctrine of Arius was con- 
sistent with that truth. The creed which it put 
forth was, therefore, not authoritative because the 
Council declared it, but because it was the general 
judgment of the Christian churches throughout the 
world. Itexpressed what for three hundred years 
the converts to Christianity had received as the 
spiritual gift of Christ ; expressed it, of course, in 
terms somewhat different from those used by 
Christ and His apostles, but which carried a sense 
which commended itself to Christians everywhere 
as in harmony with what had been taught from 
the beginning. As Dr. Fulton says, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tianity which had been separately received, which 
for centuries had been separately held, and which 
was then set forth with one consent by all the 
churches throughout the world, can have been none 
other than the Christianity which was everywhere 
delivered by Christ's apostles ; and the Christian- 


ity of the apostles was the Christianity of Christ.’’ — 


The conclusion is thus stated with great directness 
and positiveness, and for the author seems to 
admit of no question. We may say, however, in 
passing, that in our opinion the question is not so 
plainly and easily decided. The conclusion in this 
form is purely an assumption. The very point to 
be decided is how far in those three hundred years 
the Christianity of the churches had insensibly min- 
gled other elements with the pure, essential truths 
of Christ, how far the purely spiritual and ethical 
principles of His teaching had, even by the apos- 
tles, been clouded by human opinions and presup- 
positions. Three hundred years is a long time, and 
that three hundred years was a time of great intel- 
lectual and spiritual ferment, in which no one line 
of thought could avoid contact and influence from 
others, and nothing less than a miracle could ac- 
count for a systein of truth coming through that 
experience without some internal as well as exter- 
nal modification. When, therefore, any one de- 
clares that the Christian faith of the churches at 
the time of the Council is the exact teaching and 
religion of Christ Himself, the assertion may be 
true, but is not true on the face of it, and requires 
some distinct and adequate proof. However, this 
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clear-cut assertion and confident conclusion of Dr. 
Fulton enables him to doa great deal of cutting 
and pruning in Christian theology which is clearly 
to the advantage of the simplicity and reality of 
Christian truth. For the assumption that the 
Nicene Creed is a sufficient and authoritative state 
ment of Christian doctrine enables him to say that 
the Nicene Creed sets the limits of Christian apolo 
getics. What is not contained, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in that formula, is not a part of the essen- 
tial verity of the Christian religion. In our de- 
fence of Christianity we have simply to fortify this 
citadel of truth. Whatever outside of this may be 
attacked, or demolished, or carried away by criti 
cism or scepticism leaves Christianity untouched 
and unhurt, and leaves Christian character as true 
and unspotted as if it were still maintained. Who- 
ever can accept and assert the statements of that 
creed has a right to the name of Christian, what 
ever position he may hold as to other statements of 
religion. Thus the way is easy to a large concep- 
tion of Christianity which includes many diversities 
of views and opinions on religious things, but main 
tains undisturbed its vital centre of truth. Before 
this conception of Christian truth, the difficulties 
of the alleged conflict between science and religion 
pass quickly away. Thecontlict is seen to be pure- 
ly imaginary. For the truth of Christ is simply 
that God made heaven and earth—that is, nature as 
a whole. The creed does not have anything to say 
about the method by which God made the things 
which are seen. That is a matter for science to 
work upon, and whatever her conclusiuns as to the 
method may be, it will not at all atfect the great 
initial truth of religion. When science proves that 
God did not make the world, then it may enter 
upon a conflict with religion on its own ground. 
But until then it is dealing with a matter of opin- 
ion, and not with a matter of faith, and thus finds 
no ground of conflict with religion. The whole 
question of evolution is simply one of the method 
of the making of things. It assumes an original 
undifferentiated chaos, but does not assume to ac- 
count for it, while the Nicene Creed does account 
for it if it ever existed. There is no conflict here, 
nothing to show that an evolutionist may not be a 
devout Christian believer. That God made the 
world, and that the method of making was by 
means of an infinite progression of forms, from 
lowest to highest, are assertions quite compatible 
with one another, and equally within the scope of 
Christianity. Then, too, as regards the field of 
Christian theology itself, this view of Christian 
faith settles many troublesome questions, and en- 
ables us to exclude many things from the essential 
limits of saving truth which are frequently includ- 
ed within them. What the Church of Christ in 
her only authoritative creed does not define to be 
Christian truth cannot be made such by any indi- 
vidual theory of Christianity, however logical or 
however widely received. Neither Augustine nor 
Calvin has any authority to say what does or does 
not belong to the things which a Christian ought 
to believe beyond what the creed declares. ‘They 
may teach many things which are true and useful 
to know, but whatever they teach outside the state- 
ments of the creed is no part of Christianity as 
such. What they teach is true so far as it har- 
monizes with the essential of the creed, and may be 
true so far as it does not contradict the creed, and is 
false so far as it states things which cannot in any 
way be fitted into the truth of the creed, Predesu- 
nalion, soteriology, spiritual operation, sacramental 
grace and eternal judgment are no part of Chris- 
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tianity. They have never been defined by Chris 
tina authority, they have never been bound upon 
Christian faith They are legitimate subjects of 
thought, of study, and of earnest opinion, but no 
views of them have any place in the saving truth 
of Christ's religion. Whatever a man may think 
or hold of them has nothing to do with his Chris 
tian faith or character, whatever science or criti- 
cism has to say against them does not touch the 
truth of religion. That truth is contained in the 
plain declaration of the creed in the terms of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost That is all that the 
ercved does declare the doctrine of God as Christ 
revealed Him, the doctrine of God as the Fa 
ther, whose spiritual nature is revealed in His Son 
Christ, and whose spiritual power works 
through the Holy Spirit for the rece mption and 
salvation of things. He who can accept that truth 
is in the embrace of Christ, and he who can make 
that trath into life and character will become one 
with Christ, whatever else he may assert or deny. 
No review, however, can do justic e to a book so 
fall of profound and careful thought. It ranges 
over the whole field of theological thought, and 
probes far below the surface in its criticisms and 
expositions. It ought to be read by every man to 
whom truth is dearer than opinion, and who longs 
for some common ground on whica critics and be 
lievers can meet together and understand the real 
points of difference and agreement. The clear, in 
cisive, forcible style makes the book interesting 
reading, and we doubt if any one can lay it down 
unfinished. It opens up new conceptions of what 
power still lies in Christian evidences when carried 
out of the traditional rut, and animated with a love 
of science as the friend and not the enemy of re- 
ligion. If the succeeding courses of lectures on 
this foundation compare in any way with this 
course, they will become as much the pride and 
glory of American theology as are the Bampton 
lectures of English theology. 

BROOKLYN. H 


Tue Witt in Irs Trrotoeican Retatrions. By 
Joun L. Girarprav, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Columbia Theological Seminary 
Columbia, 8. ¢ W. J. Duttie; New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. 497. 

In the Preface to this interesting and instructive 
volume Dr. Girardeau relates a conversation with 
the eminent Thornwell, so widely known as both a 
theological and an ecclesiastical leader in the South 
ern Presbyterian Church. In that conversation the 
acute theologian admits what seems an almost 
insuperable objection to the doctrine of Determin 
ixm—an objection based on the consequence that 
sin, according to that doctrine, becomes in sub 
stance a necessity for whose existence God rather 
than man appears to be responsible. At the same 
time, he claims that a more formidable difficulty 
appears in the scheme, an hypothesis of Liberty —the 
difficulty of an Absolute Commencement implied 
in every free act of the will. It is to meet this diffi- 
culty, and to show that the will had in Adam, and 
still has within certain limits in the fallen descend- 
ants of Adam, this power of origination that this 
treatise was written. The fundamental proposi- 
tion of the author is that ‘as God by creation im- 
parted to the intellect the power to think ; to the 
feeling the power to perceive beauty and deform- 
ity, pleasure and pain ; to the conscience the power 
to pass moral judgments, so He imparted to the 
will the power efficiently to cause acts, and hold 
men responsible to Him for the exercise of this 
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power, bounding, ordering, and controlling it for 
the ends of His government.’’ 

The Firat (and main) Part of the volume is de 
voted to a consideration of the will of man in the 
estate of innocence, and again in the fallen and un 
regenerate condition as these are brought to view 
in the Scriptures. The discussion commences with 
an examination of the various theories of the rela 
tion of God to sin, and a forceful refutation of the 
determiuist explanation in its varied forms. It is 
shown that any such explanation must fall to the 
ground in the case of Adam, and by consequence 
must be inadequate in the case of his posterRy, 
however far sinfulness may have become a habit 
and a law in the corrupted moral nature. <A spe 
cially interesting and important chapter is that 
which maintains that determinism is not in har 
mony with the teachings of Calvin, or those of the 
most prominent Calvinistic symbols, the Confession 
of Westminster included. Against the supralapsa 
rian hypothesis, with its dangerous corollaries, a 
decisive argument is made in the two chapters that 
follow. The nature and scope of the Divine fore 
knowledge in its relation to the free acts of men 
are then considered ; and the conclusion is reached 
that man had in his condition of innocence a true 
power of self-determination, and that this power 
has been lost through sin so far as spiritual things 
are concerned, but remains in the merely natural 
sphere as an inalienable endowment of the soul, in 
spired as to its range, but surviving and inde- 
structible as to its essence. 

Part Second considers the will in its regenerate 
and then in its glorified condition. The discussion 
here is less extensive, for the obvious reason that 
nearly all the serious points in issue circle around 
the dark problem of human sinfulness, and of 
the responsibility of the sinner previously con 
sidered, Yet the author has so much to say under 
this head, which is both interesting and valuable, 
that we would have been glad to see the theme 
more fully expanded under his skilful touch. More 
needs to be said in regard to the will of the be- 
liever, regenerated and still in part unsanctified, 
and still more in regard to the will of the glorified 
saint in its relations to that Divine Will which is at 
once the supreme law and the vitalizing force in 
heaven. 

Its clear and vigorous style, its thoroughness in 
discussion, the conspicuous fairness of the author in 
his statement and treatment of opposing views, the 
scriptural tone and reverential spirit manifest 
throughout, are qualities which will commend this 
treatise alike to those who accept and those who 
reject its main positions. It is encouraging that a 
work so thorough and so able, devoted to the exami 
nation of a problem as old as theology, vet ever 
fundamental and vital in the estimate of all earnest 
students, should have made its appearance in our 
times when the currents of popular thought set in 
such opposite directions. fi is to be hoped that 
the book will be widely read, and that its teachings 
may be welcomed as a timely corrective to certain 
necessitarian tendencies just now apparent within 
our theological domain. E. D. Morris. 

LANE THECLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Cristian Doctrines AND MODERN THovaGnar. 
The Boyle Lectures for 1891. By T. G. Bon- 
NEY, D.Sc., LLLD., F.R.S., etc., Honorary Canon 
of Manchester, ete. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. 8vo, pp. xx., 
175, $1.50. 


There is a certain fitness in the fact that this 
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latest contribution to the attempt to show the rea- 
souableness of Christian doctrine should be made 
in lectures delivered on the Boyle foundation, for 
Rtobert Boyle was not only a Christian layman who 
had a reason for the hope that was in him, but he 
was also the foremost physicist of his time, and 
one Whose services in the cause of science are still 
recognized, His own experience had taught him 
that while religion is more than theology—that it 
is life-—yet for that very reason it must also be a 
science, for man, whether in material or physical 
things, is not content till crude instinct and prac 
tical familiarity have risen into science ; and to keep 
theology in touch with material knowledge, while 
opposing false or mistaken thought, he instituted 
these lectures. Canon Bonney in his volume 
undertakes this task as regards Christian doctrine 
endeavoring to show its close relation to modern 
thought. The trend of his ideas is indicated in his 
preface, in which, speaking of ourincreased know] 
edge of the natural world, and its having in one 
sense brought men nearer to God, he adds that this 
amivance makes our conception of God less definite, 
because less capable of expression. The question 
he places before himself to answer is whether, if 
we accept the revelation of God in the person of 
Christ, we can go further and accept also the 
theological dogmas on which the various branches 
of the Catholic Church are generally agreed, not 
as a full expression of Divine mysteries, but as the 
best approximation to this expression? Eight lec- 
tures, dealing severally with the doctrines of the 
Logos, the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the Sacra 
ments, and the Church, are devoted to maintaining 
the validity of the idea, 

The first thought that naturally suggests itself is 
the magnitude of the task, and the impossibility of 
its being fully dealt with in the small space of 175 
pages, though it is fair to say that the author rec- 
ognizes this. The canvas is too small for the due 
presentation of the subjects, and any defect in their 
treatment is generally traceable to lack of proper 
elaboration or explanation. The characteristic of 
the method employed is the utter absence of refer- 
ence to dogmatic theology. The doctrines taken up 
are dealt with from a scientific rather than a theo 
logical standpoint, and this gives the book a very 
considerable value for its purpose. It may be read 
with profit by any one who is at all familiar with 
the main results of recent scientific research or 
philosophic thought, and while a complete answer 
to all inquiries will not be found, there is a sugges- 
tiveness in thought and method that cannot fail to 
be useful. 

Illustrations of this are seen more especially in 
the tirst three lectures ; the one on the Holy Spirit 
bringing very forcibly into view the scientific 
necessity for the Christian doctrine regarding the 
Spirit as the Lord and Giver of life. To enforce 
this, the author quotes largely from Tait’s ‘‘ Recent 
Advances in Physical Science,’’ showing that the 
physical law of the dissipation of energy means 
ultimate death to the universe unless power is 
brought in from without, or, as he phrases it, 
** God must be our Deliverer, or the end is noth- 
ingness,’’ and that the work of the Spirit de- 
scribed in Scripture as quickening, vivifying or 
counteracting the natural tendency to dissipation 
alfords just this relief. In dealing with the Trinity, 
there is no attempt made to show the philosophic 
necessity of the doctrine ; the simpler, but at the 
same time effective, plan is adopted of clearing the 
original expressions from ambiguity and showing 


that taking ousia, or substance, to represent the uni 
versal or common element in a group, and Ayposta 
sis, or person, to mean that which in fact constitutes 
individual existence, the conception is scientifically 
as well as philosophically thinkable, the idea being 
enforced by numerous pertinent analogies drawn 
from both the organic and the inorganic kingdoms. 
In the treatment of the Atonement, any impregna 
ble theory of which the author frankly confesses 
his inability to form, there are some expressions 
used to Which exception might justly be taken 
i.e., ‘*God’s wrath with man is not emotional.”’ 
If *‘ emotienal” is intended, as it seems, to connote 
the expression of emotion, it would conflict with 
all our conceptions of God. Considering we be 
lieve that man is made in God's image, to exclude 
as alien to that image the emotions which are the 
sources of man’s greatest and noblest actions, even 
though they have also been the cause of his great 
est sins, because ** Corruptio optimi pessima est,”’ 
would be to make Christ s teaching unintelligible. 
If ‘‘ Father’? means anything, it means an eternal 
relationship of which love can be the only certain 
predicate—a love that constrains the Divine Shep- 
herd to leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness 
while He seeks the one stray sheep until He find it— 
a love that hates sin not more because it offends its 
own purity, than because it separates the Son from 
the Father's heart. Love, which is certainly ‘‘ emo 
tional,’’ is the ultimate fact of the Divine Being. 
A similar hardness of view, to so express it, is 
found in the statement : ‘‘ It is not, then, so much 
anger which has to be appeased as the natural con 
sequences of actions which have to be averted.”’ 
It is just this view which has led to the ** satisfac 
tionary’’ and ‘‘ substitutionary”’ theories of the 
Atonement. Neglecting the primary fact that the 
reconciliation sought is one of persons, it overlooks 
also the fact that sin has a twofold effect—one as 
being the seed of consequences, the other as caus 
ing a separation from God. Atonement is the 
restoration of right relations first ; and one may 
easily conceive a wayward son received back to his 
father’s love who yet has to endure the conse 
quences of his own former folly. Lack of space 
forbids any detailed consideration of the remaining 
lectures. Attention may, however, be called to the 
statement in the chapter on the Sacraments (p. 
136): ‘‘ I could not, however, affirm that the word 
‘regeneration’ is to be understood in the same 
sense in the case of an adult and in that of an in- 
fant." Why not? If it were understood that 
birth is simply change of environment, whether in 
the natural or spiritual world ; that birth of water 
and the Spirit indicates the entrance of the soul 
into that environment—i.e., the Church, which 
will best conduce to its continued growth, many 
misconceptions would be removed. To say that 
this is merely a formal change, that admission to 
the Church can mean nothing spiritually, is to for- 
get that the Church in the New Testament is not 
looked upon as a voluntary human organization, 
but as the body of Christ, the living organism 
drawing life and energy from its Divine Head. 
The closing lecture on the ‘‘ Church’’ contains a 
good definition of the power conferred by Christ, 
as that of making by-laws, together with some per- 
tinent warnings, enforced by historical examples, 
against the repetition of the mistake of the past in 
interpreting the commission given to her in any 
despotic sense. ‘‘ Those,’’ says he, ‘‘who walk 
with their eyes shut must not expect when they 
stumble the pity which is extended to the blind.”’ 
Taking the book as a whole, we should say, that 
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while not exhaustive, it is distinctively suggestive, 
and indicates some lines of thought that, thorough 
ty worked out, would produce large results. The 
style of the book is clear, and though its purpose 
necessitates the use of many scientific terms, they 
are never needlessly employed 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 8. D. McConne.u. 
Tue Evoicerion or Love. 
D.D., LL.D. Chicago 
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By Emory MILLER, 
A. C, McClurg & Co., 


This is an attempt to construct a priori from an 
abstract ground a philosophy of the universe. 
This is no other than the philosophy of the Chris 
tian Scriptures, and what is implicit in many 
theological treatises —viz., that ** God is love,’ and 
in love rightly understood is the key to understand 
aud explain all concrete existence. In this book 
this is worked out logically, and in view of the 
contrary possibilities of thought showing them 
selves in our day, the treatment is very able, 
and the attempt, in most respects, successful, 
though here and there a doubt or a difficult ques- 
tion Is suggested which the author does not probe 
to the bottom. The style is clear when once the 
author’s technique has been mastered, although 
there is much repetition—perhaps not too much, 
considering the elusive nature of the thought. It 
is a book which will do good service in our day, 
and one of a kind much needed to meet the spe 
cious arguments of the “*‘ Cosmic Philosophy.”’ 
Of this last the criticism is, that the agnostic pleads 
that he cannot concetre what he acknowledges that 
he must perceive. Our present knowledge is to be 
trusted, or else all knowledge is worthless; all 
ideals disappear, and we are relegated to an ethic of 
selfishness merely ; and the higher monitions of con 
sciousness may be disregarded as untrustworthy. 

The author asserts, rightly, that an ‘* stheist’’ is 
impossible. The consciousness of dependent being 
implies independent being, and the principle of 
causality appears, upon which man acts in spite of 
all disavowals. 

The highest conception of a first principle, 
“love,” is taken as the starting-point, and its im 
plications worked out. It may be questioned 
whether the author's view of the Divine Tri-unity 
is identical with the Catholic idea ; for this theo- 
logical doctrine is not fully elucidated, though sug 
gestions of great value toward it are given. With 
him the Logos is the ** conditioned consciousness”’ 
of the Divine Being, and, as such, personal ; which 
would seem to indicate that the conditioning activ 
itv is prior in thought. The “ spirit’’ is made to 
be “‘ the tendency of the Divine intention"’ rather 
than activity rendered possible only by the ante- 
cedents of thought; so that there is hardly sufli- 
cient warrant to assert distinct personality. The 
self-sufficiency of the Godhead, satisfying all the 
requirements of thought and emotion, aloof from 
and prior in thought to all creative activity, is 
hardly made out satisfactorily. The primal love 
is for an ideal, and is not a relation between con 
cretes ; and hence may be thought to lack the high- 
est element in the definition of love—feeling, emo- 
tion, delight in reciprocation. 

The author is very successful in showing that 
ours is the best possiblefworld, and that the clamor- 
ous demand for a more beneficent one, if gratified, 
would only give us one far inferior, one of power 
and not of love. He seems to intimate that the 
Creator may have tried this experiment before the 
human creation ; and that this is the idea of Angelic 
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existence. Thus we have, also, a logical ground 
for the existence of demons. From which it would 
appear that human existence, with all its imperfec 
tions, is based upon a higher idea than angelic ex 
istence, in which the requirements of love do not 
appear. 

The author's eschatology is full of valuable 
thought, and is a protest against the crass notions 
rife too long. But we think that bis failure to deal 
successfully with all its problems is due to the fact 
that he has not taken the doctrine of the inter 
mediate existence between death and the resurrec 
tion sufficiently into his thought. We can onls 
instance here one conclusion among the many 
which we are glad tc accept, to which our thought 
strongly objects—viz., that infants and idiots who 
have not reached explicit personality have not risen 
beyond mere race existence, and, therefore, have 
noimmortality. All which ignores that the human 
germ, even before explicit personality appears, bas 
it potentially—that it bas spiritual relations ruling 
its development ad initio, and hence it cannot 
fall below these into the domain of mere natural 
forces. There is no more difficulty in supposing 
such, under proper environment, blossoming into 
altruistic existence, than to suppose this process to 
take place in those cases where explicit personality 
has appeared, yet has not undergone a testing trial, 
which the author allows as possible. It would be 
a cruel shock to maternal love to think that new- 
bown babes have no true human existence and 
destiny. 

But these are minor blemishes, and need be re- 
garded as only speculations. The positive value 
of the thought of the book is very great ; and we 
have more of acquiescence than of questioning. 

J. Sremnrort KEepNEY. 
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Darwin AND AFTER Darwin: an Exposition of 
the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of ost 
Darwinian Questions. 1. The Darwinian Theory. 
By GrorGce Jonn Romanes, A.M., LL.D., F R.S. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co., 1892. 
Svo, pp. xiv., 460, $2. 


The work named above, when complete, is to 
consist of two volumes, the first of which only is 
here given to the public. Of this the author 
writes: ‘* The present volume, which bears the 
sub-tile of ‘The Darwinian Theory,’ is intended 
to be a systematic exposition of what may be 
termed the Darwinism of Darwin, and as on this 
account it is likely to prove of more service to the 
general reader than to the professed naturalist, I 
have been everywhere careful to avoid assuming 
even the most elementary knowledge on the part 
of those to whom the exposition is addressed’’ 
(Preface, p. 6). 

The author holds the doctrine of evolution, as 
presented by Darwin in his ‘* Origin of Species’’ 
and ** Deacent of Man,”’ with very little variation. 
(1) He gives to evolution the same range that Dar- 
win himself gave it, beginning with certain primor- 
dial organic forms, and reaching up to and includ 
ing man. As he states the case, ‘‘ The theory of 
descent starts from life as a datum already grant- 
ed ; how life itself came to be, the theory of de 
scent, as such, is not concerned to show”’ (p. 15). 
And in his chapter on morphology, he says : ** The 
number of obsolescent structures which we all 
present in our own persors is so remarkable that 
their combined testimony to our descent from a 
quadrumanous ancestry appears to me in itself con- 
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clusive’’ (p. 78). (2) He holds to Darwin's idea 
that “‘ natural selection’’ has been the main agent 
in the evolution of species. ‘‘ In my discussion of 
this matter,"’ he writes, “‘ I hope to give abundant 
prooi of the soundness of Darwin's judgment as 
conveyed in the words, * | am convinced that natu 
ral selection has been the main, but not the exclu- 
means of modification’’’ (p.- 378). And 
again: “‘ If we may estimate the importance of an 
idea by the change of thought which it effects, this 
idea of natural selection is unquestionably the most 
important that has ever been conceived by the 
mind of man"’ (p. 256), (8) Like Darwin's, the evo- 
lution for which our author contends is a godless 
evolution, the result of strictly natural causes. On 
this point Darwin says, writing to Sir C. Lyell: “1 
would give absolutely nothing for the theory of 
natural selection if it required miraculous additions 
at any one stage of descent. I think that embryol- 
ogy, homology, classification, etc., show us that 
all vertebrates are descended from one parent ; 
how that parent appeared we know not.”’ Again : 
** ] have reflected a good deal on what you say on 
the necessity of continued intervention of creative 
power. I cannot see this necessity ; and its admis 
sion, I think, would make the theory of natural 
selection valueless. Grant a simple archetypal 
creature, like the mudfish or lepidonsiren, with 
the five senses and some vestige of mind, and I be- 
lieve natural selection will account for the produc- 
tion of every vertebrate animal’’ (‘‘ Life and Letters 
of C. Darwin’). Speaking of the great change in 
scientific thought which the author believes Dar- 
winism to have wrought, he suys: ‘* It is a funda- 
mental, a cosmical, a world-transforming change. 
Nevertheless, in my opinion, it is a change of a 
non-theistic as distinguished from an atheistic 
kind. It has rendered impossible the appearance 
in literature of any future Paley, Bell, or Chal- 
mers ; but it has done nothing in the way of nega- 
tiving that belief in a Supreme Being which it was 
the object of these authors to substantiate. If it 
has demonstrated the futility of their proof, it has 
furnished nothing in the way of disproof” (p. 412). 
On all three of the points mentioned above, es- 
pecially on the last, our author differs from many 
of the ablest scientists of the day: and he has 
truthfully entitled his work a treatise on ‘* the 
Darwinian theory While we cannot agree with 
him in some of his conclusions—e.g., the high esti- 
mate which he puts upon “‘ natural selection’ as 
the efficient agent in the origination of species, we 
can heartily commend his work as one of the best, 
if not the very best, exposition of the Darwinian 
theory which has been given tothe public Natu- 
ral selection, as our author detines it—see his chap- 
ter on the subject—is simply ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest’ in ‘‘ the struegle for existence,’’ of which 
our world is the theatre, and can give no account 
of the origin of anything. A struggle necessarily 
implies the existence of the parties to that sirug- 
gle, and a survival of the fittest necessarily implies 
the existence of the fittest when the struggle began. 
Tracing the “ origin of species’’ to natural selec 
tion as its efficient cause is evidence of a confusion 
of thought on the part of the philosophic natural 
ist who urges it, as has been said more than once 
by those who controverted the Darwinian theory. 
But the space allowable for such a notice, rather 
than review, as this forbids my following up this 
subject ; and I conclude with expressing my belief, 
simply as an offset to that of the author, that the 
teleological writings of Paley and Chalmers and 
Bell wiil be considered profitable reading when 
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** The Origin of Species” lies dust-covered in ‘‘ the 
lumber-room of discarded theories.’ 
NORFOLK, VA. GeorGE D. ARMSTRONG. 


Brier Reviews AND Nores, BY THE Eprror. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the 
Apostles, By J. M. Stefler, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theological Semi 
nary. (New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 
1892, 12mo, pp. vi., 287, $1.25.) This volume has 
several points in its favor. It is comparatively 
sinall ; it is clearly and simply written ; it contains 
considerable suggestive matter. It is, however, 
not an “Introduction” in the technical sense, 
neither is ita commentary. The author states his 
purpose in writing to be to find the end and aim 
in the mind of Luke when he penned the book of 
Acts, and having found these, to explain it in 
the light thus shed upon the history. ‘* Only such 
{questions of criticism] as materially affect the 
course of thought are treated at length.’’ To Sab 
bath-school teachers the book will be of special 
benefit, though the preacher will also find some 
suggestions of value. 

The Bible Doctrine of Prayer. By Charles E, 
Simmons. (New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co, 1892, 12ui0, pp. 122, 75 cents.) If it were 
not for the lack of the historical element, this 
would be a sample of biblical theology constructed 
on the basis of the Revised Version. As it is, we 
have a grouping of many passages of Scripture 
bearing upon the topics in hand, with remarks 
which serve to illustrate and connect them, The 
author has attempted to overcome his lack of ac- 
quaintance with the original languages by the use 
of the best commentaries. It may be doubted 
whether he has always been successful in avoiding 
the giving of false impressions in some matters, 
but his purpose and aim are excellent, and there 
are many good things in his work. 

Papers of the American Society of Church ITistory. 
Volume IV. Report and Papers of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting, held in the city of Washington, 
December 29th-80th, 1891. Edited by Rev. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, M.A., Secretary. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892, 8vo, pp. lviii., 235), 
This volume contains several papers of consider- 
able interest. In connection with the year, ‘* The 
Religious Motives of Columbus" and ‘* The Bulls 
Distributing America’ are timely. ‘‘ The ‘ Heads 
of Agreement ’ and the Union of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians based on them in London, 1691,”’ 
by Professor Walker, of Hartford Seminary ; “ Chris 
tian Unity, or the Kingdom of God,’’ by Thomas 
Davidson ; ‘‘ The Confessional History of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in the United States,’’ by 
tev. John Nicum, of Rochester; ‘* Christian 
Thought in Architecture,’’ by Mr. Barr Ferree, of 
New York ; ‘ The Friendship of Calvin and Me 
lanchthon,’’ by Dr. Schatf; and ‘ Recent Re- 
searches concerning Medieval Sects,”” by Profes 
sor Newman, of Toronto, make up the body of the 
volume. Besides other matter which is of special 
importance to the members of the Society, there is 
a list of ‘‘ Works of Interest to the Student of 
Church History which have Appeared in 1891,”’ 
compiled by the Secretary from the ‘* Monthly 
Bibliography,’’ prepared for the MAGAZINE OF 
CuristiAN LITERATURE by the Rev. George W. 
Gilmore. 

Church and Statein Early Maryland. By George 
Petrie, Ph.D., Professor of History, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
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Press, 1892, &vo pp 50, 50 cents This is sim- 
ount of religious toleration in Maryland 
1602. without reference to conte m porant 
os political history. The provisions of the char 
ter relating to religion are given, and the develop 
ment of religious freedom is traced in tha history 
along the lines laid down in the 
until the establishment 
Church of England in 1692. After perusing 
the book one feels that one has had a slight glimpse 
of a history which might be « X prance lintoa story 
of no small interest. When the larger book is writ 
n, the author would do well to include all the 
le-lights to be derived from politic il and civil 
history, not forgetting the influence exerted on this 
side of the sea by contemporaneous events in Eng 
land 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Trevea. With 
an Account of its History and Authenticity. By 
Richard F. Clark S.J I ind New York 
Longmans, Green & Co , 1892, 12mo, pp. viil., 141, 
$1.25.) During the exposition of the Holy Coat a 
year aco, the author had Sper ial privil ves granted 
him of viewing the relic and studying it He also 
made a study of the literature of the subject, and 
has produced this volume as a result of his labors, 
He writes pleasantly, and has made an interesting 
book, presenting, it may be presumed, as good a 
is possible in favor of the authenticity of the 
His descriptions are full and graphic, and 
to those predisposed to accept its genuineness the 
account may be sufficient, though enough of doubt 
and large enough gaps in the proof have been ad 
mitted to justify the sceptical in their position 
As a convenient addition to the literature of the 
subject the book is to be welcomed 
The Indwelling Christ, and Other Sermona. By 
Henry Allon, D.D., Minister of Union Chapel, 
Islington New York : Thomas Whittaker, 1892, 
Svo, pp. vili., 343, $1.75.) This volume was to 
have been in some sort a memorial of Dr. Allon’s 
jubilee. He had completed the volume only short 
ly before his sudden death. It therefore possesses 
a not inconsiderable interest aside from its intrinsic 
worth The author has been widely known for 
many years, having been in charge of Union 
( lapel, or its successor, since 1844 Twice he 
held the chairmanship of the Congregational Union, 
and for many years he was editor of the British 
Quarterly Review. To many he was best known 
from his connection with hymnological publica 
tions, having edited the ‘* Congregational Psalm 
ist."’ In I871 he was recognized by Yale Univer 
sity in the bestowal of the honorary degree of 
D.D.. which was confirmed in 1885 by St. Andrews 
Chriati nity Setireen Sundays By George Hodges, 
Rector of Calvary Church, Pittsburg. (New York : 
Thomas Whittaker, 1892, 12mo, pp. 267, $1.) This 
is a volume of sermons in which the author has 
endeavored to bring some of the principles of 
Christianity to bear on some of the problems of 
life. He puts his finger upon some sore spots in 
the body social, religious, and politic, and well 
says that the argument which is to have most effect 
in changing the relation of the world toward Chris 
tianity must be seen in the lives of the followers 
of the Master. The style is animated, clear, and 
forcible. The sermons are practical and calculated 
>be useful. A few rhetorical infelicities may be 
und, such as ate incidental to t 
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Chancellor of St. Paul's. (Londonand New York 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1892, pp. xii., 356, $2 
It is surcly unnecessary to do more than call attvn 
tion to this new volume of sermons by Canon Lid 
don. They are just what one has a right to ex 
pect, admirably suited not only to the hearers to 
whom they were addressed, but exceedingly protit 
able to readers on this side of the ocean as well 
The twenty-three sermons which have been here 
gathe red intoa volume were pre ached upon ** ordi 
nary’’ occasions and evidence the grounds upoa 
which the author’s reputation rests. As they aré 
they make delightful reading 

Echoes from a Sanctuary By Rev. Tike nary Whit 
A.M., late Chaplain to the House of Commons 
Edited and arranged by Sarah Doudney. With 
an Introduction by Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L. 
(New York: A. D. Randolph & Co., 182 
12mo, pp. viii, 192, $1.50.) This volume is in 
tended as a memorial of a man highly esteemed by 
those who had the privilege of his acquaintance. 
It is excellent in its contents, a pleasure in its out- 
ward form and execution, and is prefaced by what 
is evidently a good likeness of the author 

Medical Miasiona: Their Place and Pover. by 
John Lowe, FP R.C.S.E. With Introduction by Sir 
William Muir, K.C.S.1L, D.C.L., LL.D. Third 
Edition. (New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., no date, Svo, pp. xi, 292, $1.50.) This 
work is already well known and needs no more 
than mention and description. The author is the 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, and Superintendent of its training institu 
tion, and therefore most competent to his task. It 
is a matter of congratulation that it has been issued 
by an American firm, and made easily accessible to 
American readers. This ‘‘ third’’ edition is identi 
cal with the second British edition in every respect 
except the order of the first eleven pages, and is 
therefore simply a ‘title-page edition.”” It is a 
valuable book and should be widely read 

Union of Episcopal Methoadiams. By R. S. Foster. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton ; Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe, 1892, Svo, pp. 91, 75 cents.) Al- 
ready there is a considerable literature on the pro 
posed reunion of the branches of the Methodist 
Church, and reasons have been advanced on both 
sides of the question. We have already noted 
Bishop Merrill's book and questioned the wisdom of 
his proposal for the opening anew of the causes of 
division Bishop Foster’s book is more in accord. 
ance with what, to an outsider, seems solid com 
mon sense, let alone Christian propriety. Thi 
question that is determining in the matter is 
* What is Duty?’ In this we agree with the 
bishop, and we commend to all concerned a cate 
ful perusal of his little book, not only for its spirit, 
but also forits practical suggestions. It isa bright 
contrib ition to the discussion 

A Treatise on Sunday Laws. The Sabbath, the 
Lord’s Day, its History and Observance, Civil aud 
Criminal. By George EF. Harris, of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bar. (Rochester: Lawyer's Co-opera 
tive Publishing Co., 1892, 880, pp. xxiii., 338, law 
sheep, $3.) A very useful work covering the su! 
ject discussed, both in principle and example, 
under the headings of Sabbath—History and Ob 
servance ; Judicial Proceedings ; Work- 
Business ; Contracts made on Sunday 
Sunday ; Hiring Horses ou Sunday ; 
Notes and Bills of Exchange 
meanors. The book has exhaustive tables of con- 
tents and cases, and a careful index. It must 
prove a help to lawyers and ministers, having been 
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made by the author for use in connection with his 
own law practice. It is fortitied by references to 
nearly ath yusand CASES, 
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The Symmetry of Life. An Address to Young 
Men. By the Rt. Rev. Phillips’ Brooks, D.D.., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. Reprint 
ed from ‘‘ Second Series’’ of Sermons. (New 
York : Dutton, 1892, pp. 32, 25 cents.) 

Freedom of Thought and Spee “i A Lecture be 
fore the Society for Ethical Culture of Chicago, 
December 6th, 1801. By William Mackintire Sal 
ter. Unity Library, No. 138. (Chicago: Kerr & 
Co., 1892, pp. 29, 10 cents.) 

The Evol f Setwence. Greater works than 
Jesus did. By Rev. W. Burgess. (Chicago: Con 
gregational Book Store, 1892, 12mo, pp. 28, 10 
cents.) A lecture on John xiv. 12. 

T he Lily of Wom tnhood, A 
women. By Rev. Robert A. Holland, 5.T.D 
New York Whittaker, 1892, 12mo, pp 23, 10 
cents.) A delightful sermon that should be read 
widely. 

1 Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of re 
ligious terms as understood by Universalists. By 
J. W. Hanson, DD. (Boston: Universalist Pub 
lishing House, 1892, 16mo, pp. 89.) Brief and 
clear statements upon about 230 words or phrases, 
upon many of which differences of opinion exist. 
Fortified by references to a considerable literature. 

Church Entertainmenta Twenty objections, 
Sy Rev. B. Carradire, D.D (Syracuse: A, W. 
Hall, 1892, 12mo, pp. 96, 30 cents.) Different peo 
ple will give different weight to this collection of 
reasons ; but they are weighty enough and wide 
enough to cover any and every case. The book 
should receive careful perusal and attention. 
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Tue New World, with its quarterly advent in 
September, completes a third number. The reader 
who for the first time takes up the ponderous and 
comely volume may query whether the name, New 
World, is borrowed from the common designation 
of the American continents, or intended to be sig 
nificant of a new orb, whence the happy inmates 
survey the ‘‘ Old World”’ of ‘* religion, ethics, and 
theology.’’ Our love of the new, which makes us 
delight in the round of the seasons, summer and 
winter, and seedtime and harvest, impels us to in 
terpret the name in the latter sense, and we confess 
to more than ordinary eagerness to look within this 
New World. The volume opens with a lengthy 
and elaborate discussion of the ‘‘ Essence of Chris- 
tianity,’’ by Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of the Uni 
versity of Berlin. A note of the editor informs us 
that Professor Pfleiderer ‘‘is now the foremost 
liberal theologian on the Continent of Europe,’’ 
but in this connection the thought is suggested 
that just sow there is an unhappy feeling with 
reference to intimate relations to the continent, 
since many ships have recently come to us laden 
to the water's edge with “‘ new theology, Hamburg 
beef, and cholera.’’ Yet such is our eagerness to 
stalk some new game from this New World, that 
we confess to a willingness to take the lash of our 
orthodox mothers and illiberal fathers, and the 
danger of the imported infection. if we can find 
something that is really new. We come, there- 
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fore, with peculiar zest to the reading of the con 
tribution of Professor Pfleiderer, but while we read 
we confess toa feeling that we are taken back to 
old and familiar scenes, and are not taken out of 
the old rut of religion, ethics, and theology, as 
travelled by the representatives of the liberal 
school, 

Some persons have thought the essence of Chris 
tianity to be lore ; others think it to be sacrifice ; 
while others claim that there is no distinction to be 
made between the essential idea of the Old and the 
New Testament faith. Professor Pfleiderer, true 
to the antecedents and instincts of his school, gives 
to the Christian religion an old interpretation 
clothed in new words. He ‘We may, 
therefore, consider the consciousness of Divine 
Sonship—this salient new feature in the personality 
of Jesus—at the same time the characteristic essence 
of the Christian religion, its distinguishing work 
from all that is pre-Christian and extra-Christian, 
and the nucleus of all specifically Christian utter 
ances concerning God, man, and the world.”’ 

A definition of Divine Sonship, of which Christ 
was conscious, becomes necessary to the apprehen 
sion of the author's thought, for all Christians b« 
lieve that Jesus had the consciousness of a Divine 
Sonship. He says, therefore, “‘ that Jesus called 
God /iis Father in no other sense than the one in 
which He taught us to pray, ‘Our Father in 
heaven,’ and in which He said of the merciful and 
the peacemakers that they shall be called the chil 
dren of the Father, who makes His sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good "’ This idea of sonship, 
it is claimed, runs through all the apostolic writings 
as well as through the first three Gospels. We re 
member hearing Horace Mann and others advocate 
this idea of the Sonship of Christ as long as thirty 
five years ago, and he who reads will find the no 
tion anathematized centuries ago by the bishops 
and councils of Oriental churches, a fact which, 
while it does not invalidate the assumption, shows 
that it is rather stale, certainly not new. 

In immediate connection with his statement of 
the essence of Christianity, Professor Pfleiderer 
says: ‘‘ Before we analyze the threefold objective 
relation which is comprised in this consciousness, 
let us first consider what subjective emotions cor 
respond to it.”’ But the definition of the term son 
ship is the key-note of the discussion, which pro 
ceeds upon the assumption made, and depends for 
its consistency upon it. That idea of Sonship of 
Christ being rejected the argument falls, although 
much of the after discussion might be accepted as 
revealing some phases of the believer's sonship. 

The Andover Review opens with a discussion by 
Professor C. R. Brown of the question, ‘‘ Do the 
Literary Postulates of Hexateuch Criticism have 
any Parallels in the Other Books of the Old Testa 
ment?’ Professor Brown starts the discussion 
with the statement that ‘‘it has long been recog 
nized that in no passage of the Old Testament is 
the composition of the Pentateuch ascribed to 
Moses or even to the time of Moses.”’ He says, 
further, that ‘‘ respectable names may be cited for 
the opinion that the New Testament does not de 
cide the matter or preclude an investigation of it 
by the usual historical methods.’’ ‘‘ Since the 
Pentateuch itself is silent also on the subject, we 
are left to the examination of its contents and 
structure to determine our answer. Many scholarly 
and devout critics claim that the phenomena pre 
sented in the first six books of the Old Testament, 
when compared with other known facts, are deci 
sive of the following conclusions :"’ 
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1. That the Hexateuch, in its present form, is a 
compilation of four great documents, each of these 
having made from pre-existing material in 
written form 

2. That these documents may be distinguished, 
at least in part, by individual preferences in the 
use of words, phrases, and modes of representa 
tion. 

%. That the author of each document presented 
the history and institutions of the past in a form 
colored by the practices of his own time, or 
moulded by the traditions of different ages 

4. That these documents circulated for awhile as 
separate Works 
5. That the compiler selected such part of each 
source as suited his purpose, endeavoring in gen 
eral to make a continuous chronological story, and 
interjecting remarks of his own to cover the tran 
sitions 

6. That Moses cannot have been the compiler of 
the Pentateuch, nor even the author of either of 
the four great documents in their present form, 
but that the earliest of these sources was ¢ om posed 
long after the death of the great lawgiver 

‘The question to be decided is not as 
truth of these conclusions, but as to wheth 
clusions similar to these can be established in re 
gard to other Hebrew writings. Are phenomena 
necessary to the maintenance of these hypoth SCS 
present elsewhere in the biblical books’ Are there 
compilations in the Old Testament outside the 
Hexateuch?" Professor Brown claims that the 
nine books immediately following the Hexateuch 
reveal such phenomena, and proceeds to state 
these, giving a lengthy array of references. He 
then states the probable methods which were fol 
lowed by the Hebrew compilers and some of the 
phenomena resulting from these methods, taking 
the Book of Chronicles as a basis 

Professor Brown contends that the compiler’s 
method is everywhere the same, and he exhibits 
some curious results 

1. The chronicler’s preference for large numbers. 
According to the author of Samuel, David paid 
about $30, reckoned in our money, for the thresh 
ing floor of Araunah, but the chronicler charges 
him $630,000 for it. 

2. The religious awakening under Asa is de 
scribed under the same method, using his own 
terms or borrowing them from a ‘* second source.”’ 

8. The use of the Divine names, in which a very 
decided preference for Jehovah appears. A diver 
gence from the preference is noted, but the theory 
of accounting for it is advanced with caution, since 
we cannot be sure that the names remained in our 
present Old Testament text as the chronicler wrote 
them. Yet these conclusions seem to be war 
ranted 

1. That the chronicler used other sources than 
that of Samuel and Kings ip writing the history of 
the monarchy. 

2. That these sources revealed a preference for 
the name Jehovah 

3. That, for some reason, the chronicler felt com- 
pelled to transcribe this source rerdatim, and hence 
did not venture to make alterations in the Divine 
names. 

An important conclusion is drawn from this fact. 
The writer says: ‘‘ When, therefore, Wellhausen 
aud others make the claim that in the departure 
from the earlier source our author gives us pure 
invention of his own, it must be answered that this 
theory is inconsistent with the chronicler’s departure 
from his usual habit, when writing independently, 


been 
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of using ovr as the name of God. This point is 
made not so much to show how sometimes the use 
of critical methods may be made to react upon 
the extreme critics themselves, but to show how, 
should the conclusion of the present writer be 
just, the severest critical methods may be utilized 
in the interest of truth, 

The discussion which relates wholly to the books 
following the Hexateuch, so far as analysis and 
facts are concerned, is minute, thorough, able, and 
valuable. The purpose is to trace the parallels 
between the processes or postulates of criticism of 
the Hexateuch and the other books named. It is 
not the professor's object to state, neither has he 
stated, any of the objections to the conclusions, 
although he says that “* the conclusions have been 
supposed by some writers to be absurd and self- 
contradictory,’ but whether so or not, the discus 
sion throws much light upon the books considered, 
although there is ground to question the correct 
ness of some of the deductions of the paper 

The final conclusion of Professor Brown is that 
the position of the critics, that Moses is not the 
author of the Pentateuch, nor either of its com 
pone nt documents in their present form, should be 
weighed according to the methods of literary criti 
cism, with the conviction that there is nothing 
necessarily preposterous in the assertions upon 
which this postulate is said to be based, that the 
critics will have to be met upon their own ground, 
that nothing is so likely to come out of the pro 
longed discussions of these days as truth, and that 
the exact facts on this question should be searched 
for as fer hid treasure and gratefully received when 
found 

This and like criticisms may possibly add much 
to the common stock of knowledge as to the com 
position and matter of Ahe books under considera 
tion, but they are wholly aside from the question 
of the credibility and authority of the books as a 
whok ‘ 

The second paper on “‘ St. Paul’s First Journey 
in Asia,’’ by Professor W. M. Ramsay, M.A.. in 
the Exrpositor of September, continues an interest 
ing investigation of historical records, The writer 
of the articles charms us with his honest acknow] 
edgments that he has been misled by trusted writ 
ers. Even Lightfoot, whose statements have been 
so commonly taken as undoubted authority, is 
found at fault with reference to many matters. 

At the outset the author puts the reader on his 
guard by stating the object of the paper to be this 

viz., by examining the journeys in Asia Minor, 
to show that the account given in Acts of Paul's 
journeys is founded on, or perhaps actually incor 
porates, an account written down under the imme 
diate influence of Paul himself. Itis claimed that 
this original account was characterized by a system 
of nomenclature different from that which is em 
ployed by the author of the earlier chapters of 
Acts—viz., i.-xii. This original account used ter- 
ritorial names in the Roman sense, found also in 
Paul's epistles, whereas the author of the first 
twelve chapters uses them in the popular Greek 
sense, and it showed a degree of accuracy which 
the latter was not able to attain. Wendt dates the 
composition of the Book of Acts between 75 and 
100 a.p, and holds that the original document 
alone was the work of Luke. With this view Pro- 
fessor Ramsay substantially agrees. That part of 
the Book of Acts beginning with chapter xiii., to 
the conclusion, had an independent existence before 
it was utilized or incorporated in Acts. This sup- 
posed original document is alluded to as the 
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Travel Document."’ As incorporated in the 
Book of Acts, the document may have been modi 
fied or enlarged, but the author does not claim that 
any parts relating to Asia Minor can be character 
ized as pure additions. The Travel Document 
confirms and completes our knowledge of the 
country acquired from other sources in a way 
which proves its ultimate origin from a person ac 
quainted with the actual circumstances. From 
this it is believed to follow that the original docu 
ment was composed under St. Paul's own influ 
ence, for only be was present on all the occasions 
where the vividness of the narrative is specially 
conspicuous 

Several lines of travel are spoken of, to show the 
probabilities as to the route pursued by Paul, and 
interesting data and traditions are adduced, but 
the argument is not completed in this paper, and 
the reasonableness of the conclusion can hardly be 
passed upon from the data furnished. 
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I2imo, Is, 


A criticism of Rev 


Zihn, Th 


Brot und Wein im abendmah! der alten Kirche. 
Leipzig 


Deichert, 1802. Pp. 32, 8vo, 50 pf 


Z-isiger, M 


Leben und Wirken des abtes Odo von Clani. 
Prozram 


Soran, 1882. Pp. 17, 4to. 


CHRONICLE, 
( Closes on the Wth of each month.) 


tug. 10-20 


Lutheran 


Fourteenth Biennial Convention of the German 
Conference in New York City. 

Aug. 16. Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Young Men's National Union at Albany, N. Y 


tug. 24. Investiture of Most Rev 


man Catholic 


Angus Macdonald, Ro- 
Archbishop of Edinburgh, with the Pallium. 


Jubilee of the consecration of the Right Rev. William Piercy 
Austin, Bishop of Guiana 


Bishop Austin is the prelate who 
as been longest in the bishopric, though other bishops are 


oer In years 


Sept. 6. Formal dismissal by the Board of Visitors of 
complaint against Professor Smyth, of Andover. 

Sept. 7-8. Irish Church Congress at Armagh, at which the 
following subjects were discussed : *‘ How to Deepen the 
Interest of our People in the Service of the Church.”’ * The 
Ancient its Organization, Worship and Mis 
sionary Spirit, and How best that Spirit may be Revived ;" 
** Authorized Lay-help and a Permanent Diaconate ;* ** Spe- 
cial Hindrances and Helps to the Spiritual Life of Individuals 
and of the Church in Our Day.” 


irish Church : 


Sept. 9-11. Fourth Annual Convention of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip, at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sept. 13-15. Second International Old Catholic Congress at 
Luzerne, Switzerland. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Sept. 14. Meeting of the Bishops of the (Roman Catholic) 
diocese of New York in New York City 


Sept. 18. Consecration of the Rev. A. Hunter Dunne, Bishop 
of Quebec, in Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
The Rev. George Hill has sent in his resignation as Bishop 


of British Columbia. He has been bishop thirty-three years, 


The Rev. Alfred Clifford, M.A., secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society in Calcutta, has been appointed Bishop of 
the newly created see of Lucknow. 


The Rey, Joseph Sidney Hill has been chosen Bishop of the 
Niger diocese to succeed the late Dr. Crowther 


The Rev. J. W 
for Africa 


Hicks has been designated Bishop of Bloem 


itein, 


Mer. Francis Satolli, Archbishop of Perugia, has been ap 
pointed Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 


The Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, D.D., has been chosen (Ro 
man Catholic) Bishop of Springfield to succeed the late Bishop 
O'Reilly 

The following resignations have taken place in the Se abury 
Divinity School : Rev. J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., Professor 
of Ethics and Apologetics ; Rev. Charles L. Wells, A.B., 
B D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Polity and Canon 
Law ; Rev. A. M. Hilliker, B,D., Instructor in 
Apologetics, and Rey. Charles A, Sherman, B. 8. 
in the 


Ethies and 
, Instructor 
Preparatory Department 


The Rev, Peyton H. Hoge, D.D., has declined the call to the 
chair of Biblical and Pastoral Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, Va. 

Professor Oliver J. Thatcher, lately Professor of History in 
the United Presbyterian Seminary at Allegheny, is to take a 
position in Chicago University. 


Rev. R. R. Lloyd, of Geneva, Il., will have charge for the 
present year of the department of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesis in the Pacific Theological Seminary 


Rev. Daniel W. Shaw, of Cleveland, Ohio, takes the chair 
of Biblical History and Literature in the Theological Depart 
ment of Howard University. 


The Rev. N. White, D.D., has accepted the position of 
Dean of the Ryder (Protestant Episcopal) Divinity School of 
Lombard University. 


The Rev. B. W. Wilkinson has been designated Professor 
of Pastoral Theology in Bishop's College (Church of England) 
in Canada, 

The Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., has accepted the call 
of the 


to the pastorate Marylebone Presbyterian Church, 


London 


The Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D.D., President of Drew 
Theological Seminary, has been elected editor of the Methodist 
Review to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Men 
denhall. 


The announcement is made that the Nestorian Patriarch, 
Mgr. Chisnoun, has been converted to Catholicism, and will 
carry with him into the Roman Catholic Church the majority 
of his priests and people. 


OBITUARY. 


Fuerstenberg, Frederick von (Roman Catholic Cardinal), at 
Kriemritz, in Austria, August 20, aged 80. He was appointed 
Archbishop of Olmutz, June 6, 1853, and was elevated to the 
Cardinalate May 12, 1879. His immense wealth was devoted 
to the service of the church, and until the fall of the tempo- 
ral power he maintained two battalions of the Pontifical 
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Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. Being Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute. 16mo, $1.25. 
Prof. Josiah Royce. 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHILOSOPH:. Jhird Edition. 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 
Rev. Washington Gladden. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
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Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
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16mo, $1.25. 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger. 
THE APPEAL TO LIFE. Seventh Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. With Prefatory Essay on ‘‘The New The- 


ology.” Nineteenth Edition.- 16mo, $1.50. 


LAMPS AND PATHS. Ninth Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Recommended for use in Sunday-school libraries by the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society of Boston. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. Familiar Talks to Young,People. Twenty-fifth Fadi- 
tion. With anew chapter. $1.00. 
William Burnet Wright. 
ANCIENT CITIES, FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT. Fifth Fai- 


lion. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE WORLD TO COME. Sermons, with a Lecturé on Christmas. Second 


Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Prof. A. V. G. Allen. 
THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. A Study of Modern The- 


ology in the Light of its History. Ninth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
F. W. Gunsaulus. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIS7. -6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Rev. Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 
THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. Fifth Thousand. Revised. 8vo, $2.00. 
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We do not know why 
Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is so useful in those simple 
but varied conditions which 
you know as “having a 


cough.” We cannot explain 
it: we only know the fact 
from experience. 

It may be due to the com- 
bination of tonic effects of 
cod-liver oil and the hypo- 
phosphites ; it may be partly 
due to the glycerine. * There 
are many effects in medical 
practice the causes of which 
appear to be plain, but how 
those causes produce those 
effects we do not know at all. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth A venue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §. 
45 


Pears 
Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that takes 


hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin soft 
like a baby’s; no alkali in it, nothing 
but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. Still 
more harm is done by not washing. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made: the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap ? 

Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it. especially « 

all sorts of people use ft 








| Ful | Measure. 





BURNETT “> 


—. 
Standard ren mein Flavoring 


HIGHLY’ «. 


EXTRACTS 


Long-Necked and Panelled Bottles. 


No Cartoons to Hide 


Notice to Housekeepers, Popular 
Hotels and Restaurants. 

All Cookinc ExTRacts, such as Lemon, 
VANILLA, Rost, ALMOND. CELERY, etc., 
prepared at the laboratory of JosEPH 
Burnetr & Co., Boston, can be relied 
upon for their perfect purity and great 
strength. For upwards of thirty years 
they have been used by the leading hotels 
and the best families throughout the 
United States, and are sold by all first- 


class grocers and druggists. 


& your Grocer for them and take mo substitute 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., 
Boston and Chicago. 








VAN HOUTEN’S! 
COCOA: 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” © 


. 


“JT said to Mrs. 
Harris, M rs. 
} Harris says /, 
} Try Van Hov- 


TEN'’s Cocoa.” 





MES. GAMP 





Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, xg Digestibie., Stimalating yet Sus” 
tainin aving what Other Processes Waste 
—and | the Delicious Flavor and 
Aroma. 


“Once tried, used always.” 
A Substitute for Tea a Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


serif not obtainable er wag | cents to eith- 
er Van HovrEen 106 Reade Street, ¢ 
New York, or 45 Wabash, io Chicago, and 
& sample can, Containing enough for 35 to 40 
cups, will be mailed. Mention cores Was 
lication. Prepared only by the invenfors, VaN 
Hovres & Zoox, Weesp, Holland. 
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